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BOOK VII. 


Az HERE is no one thing more 
= generally talked of, and ſo little 

BP underſtood, as the fin of ingra- 

titude. All complain of it in 
others, but none acknowledge 
it in themſelves; though few 
there are, even among the moſt 
generous-ſpirited perſons in the world, that arc 
not at ſume times compelled, by an unavoideblc 
neceſſity, to actions which may draw on them the 
imputation of this vice: — the truth is, that to be 
totally free from it depends not wholly on ourſelves, 
but on chance, circumſtances, and the influenee 
of the paſſiom — We may be guilty of it even with- 
out knowing we are ſo ; and innocent without the 
direction ot principle. — There are indeed no eita- 
bliſhed rules for it, and the definition is no lets a 
myſtery than the philoſopher's ſtone. 


; 
” 


8 
S 


— 


I am led into this reflection by a letter that 
now lies upon the table, and the publiſher of theſe 
monthly lucubrations tells me was put into his hands 
ſome days fince, by a perſon who had more the 


Vox. Ul. A 3 appeat- 
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appearance of a ſpectre than a living man: — I 
{ha}! preſent my readers with it, not only becauſe 
the piece is pretty extraordinary in its Lind, but 
ald es It gave occaſton to ſome N which 
have not yet perhaps been hit upon by any of our 
public writers, and may be of ſervice in clearing 


up thoſe ideas, which, at preſent, ſeem confuſed 
and indiſtinct. 


To the FEMALE SPECTATOR. 


Ladics, or Gentlemen, 
Madam, or Sir, 


e HETHER you are a ſingle or collec- 
6 tive body ; whether female, as you pre- 
© tend, or male, as the ſtrength and energy of your 
«* writings tempt me rather to believe; if you 
© have a human heart you will pity the calamitous 
« circumſtance which occaſions this epiſtle. 


* KKOW then, good Spectator, without farther 
© ceremony, that it was my misfortune (for fo it 
© hitherto has proved) to fall into the acquaintance 
© of a young lady, who has every thing in her 
© worthy of univerſal adoration. — Fain would I 
give you the picture of this angel, but no words 
© can paint her ſuch as ſhe is; I will however ven- 
< ture on a ſketch, fome out- lines of her v:rious 
« excellencics, and leave your own imagination to 
© fill them up. — Her eyes, — oh killing eyes 
© ſeem to invite with their bewitching ſoftneſs the 
« tendereſt wiſhes, yet at the ſame time ſtrike an 
© awe into the boldeſt heart: — her ſkin is of a 
more dazzling whiteneſs than new-fallen ſnow, 
© through which, as Sha#eſpear ſays, the pure and 
eloquent blood peeps in and out in moſt becom- 
ing bluſhcs : — around her matchleſs mouth a- 
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© thouſand loves and graces continually play in 
© dimpling ſmiles :—majeſty, blended with a look 
of infant innocence, is diffufed o'er every fea- 
© ture : —her hair, her hands, her neck, her fine 
© turned ſhape would ſingly charm the raviſhed 
© gazer ; but there is ſomething in her air which 
© the moſt extenſive fancy cannot form any hgure 
© of, without having ſeen the divine original : — 
if ſhe but plays her fan, takes ſnuff, on the leaſt 
© motion of a han.! or finger, a ſparkling dignity 


flies from her, filling all the place. — What 
'© muſt ſhe then be when dancing! — I once had 


© the honour to lead her up a minuet; but, oh 


y ill 


* with the mulic, or obferving any ſtep 


behaviour muſt have rendered me the ridicule of 
the whole company, had not every eye been too 
much taken up with my adorable partner to 


© throw away a look on me: ſhe however took 
© but too much notice of it, and refuſed to dance 
with me any more, which you may belicve 


© threw me imo the moft mortal agitations ; but 


© as I ſhall give you, in the cloſe of this epiſtle, a 
© full account of all my ſufferings from this un- 
* grateful fair, in the mean time I muſt proceed 
© to the detail of her perfections. It there could 
© be in nature greater charms than what are dif- 
© played in her perſon and dancing, they wauld 


© be found in the extatic accents of her voice: — 


© every word ſhe ſpeaks is harmony itſelf; but 


© when ſhe ſings, the ſoul of muſic iſſues from her 
< lips. — What the celebrated Waller ſays of his 
* Mira, may, I dare affirm, with infinitely more 


< juſtice, be applied to my adorable Arpajra. 


The wretch, who from her wit and beauty flies, 
If ſhe but reach him with her voice, he dies. 
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© BUT it were an endleſs taſk to enumerate the 
many ways ſhe has of captivating mankind ; I 
* will therefore only give you a brief account of 
* the beautics of her mind in her conduct and be- 
* hav:our, and then have done. 


* SHE maintains a perfect chearfulneſs, without 
the leaſt mixture of levity : — ſhe is never the 
* firſt in any faſhion, and when entered into it 
* goers not to the extremity : — ſhe chuſes rather 
to wear clothes leſs rich than her birth and for- 
© tune will allow of, than to have the leaſt appear 
© ance 0! exiravagance about her: — ſhe preſerves 
* a inodelt referve, yet makes no ſhew of it : — 
* ſhe goes but ſeldom to places of public diver- 
* fion, and never but in the company of ſome near 
© relation : — in fine, all her actions are governed 
by a prudence far above her years, nor can envy 
find any thing to traduce. 


© BEING ſuch as I have deſcribed, though infi- 
© nitely ſhort of what ſhe is, you will not wonder 
© that I became enamoured with her at firſt fight, 
or that my paſhon grew more ſtrong as I grew 
more acquainted with her perfections: — it was, 
* however, accompanied with an awe which would 
© not ſuffer me to reveal what it was I felt for a 
« long time ; but, alas ! there was little need of 
* words, every look, every action, ſpoke the mean- 
ing of ny foul, and faid J died for her: — in- 
« decd I lived not but in her preſence, and when 
« abſent from her was but the ghoſt of myſelf.— 
All my friends took notice of the change in me, 
nor were long without diſcovering both the cauſe 
ind object. —As they knew there could be no 
© objections on the account of my birth, fortune, 
er character in the world, they laughed at my 
* timidity, and at laſt inſpired me with courage 
© enough 
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© enough to declare myſelf, which you may be 
© ſure I did in the * paſſionate and reſpectful 
terms my heart could dictate; — but, oh gods 
* with what a ſtabbing indiffrrence did ſhe receive 
* my ſuit ! — Had ſhe treated it with feorn or 
anger, I ſhould have been apt to have flattered 
© myſelf either of theſe had procecded from that 
, affeQion young ladies frequently aſſume on 
the firſt addreſſes of a lover; but the cold civi- 
© lity, the unmoved reſerve with which ſhe heard 
* me, ſtruck like a bolt of ice through all my 
* ſoul, and gave a mortal damp to all the fires of 
© hope : — I grew pale, — I trembled, — I was 
© ready to fall down in a ſwoon at her feet ; and 
* fearing I ſhould be guilty of ſomething unbecom - 
ing my ſex, took ſuch a haſty and contuſed leave, 
that had the leaſt ſpark of compaſſion harboured 
in her breaſt, it muſt have prevailed on her to 
* have called me back: —but, alas ! ſhe ſuffered 
* me to depart, without ſeeming even to obſerve 
my diforder. —Unequalled cruelty !—Barbaruus 
charming maid ! — Yet this is ſhort of what 
. afterwards experienced from ber unrelenting 
* heart. . 


Tux enſuing night I paſſed in agonies too 
© terrible for repetition : — fl2ep was an utter 
* ſtranger to my eyes : — the next morning was 
* wholly taken uy in forming a letter to her, 
* which at laſt I did, though in a moſt diſtracted 
* ſtrain, in ſpite of all my care, and writing it 
* over above a dozen times in order to render my 
meaning leſs deſerving her ridicule : — nothing 
* notwithitanding could have been more humble, 
more pity-moving z — yet what was the effect? 
+ — the opened, read, and ſent it back under a 
* cover, m which I found this rigorous ſentence : 


1 6 SIR, 
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« SIR, 

Ian very much obliged fer the high pinion ye 
hade of my merit; but as it ſeems to have given 
« birth to an. inclinalien, which I am certain wilt 
© never be iu my power to encourage, muſt beg your 
© wall defeft your viſits, till you have ceaſed to think 
in the manner yeu now profeſs te de of 

© ARPASIA. 


©NoTHING but death itſelf could have in- 
© flicted more ſevere pangs than thoſe I felt at pe- 
© ruling theſe few lines: — I accuſed fate, and the 
© ingratitude of my cruel charmer, as I had cauſe 
© to do; yet till I loved, and in the bittereſt an- 
© guiſh any tortured ſoul could feel, kiſſed the pa- 
© per which contained my doom: I never ſhould 
© have done, were I to go about to relate the thou- 
© ſandth part of the particulars of my ſufferings; 1 
< will therefore only trouble you with no more 
than what is abſolutely neceſſary to let you into 
the true ſtate of the caſe :—everal of my friends, 
* ſcniible of my condition, renewed their endea- 
© vours for my conſolation ; and one of them be- 
© ing acquainted with the father of Arpa/ia, ſpoke 
© to him in my behalf: the old gentleman ſeemed 
highly ſat.sfied with my eſtate, perſon, and cha- 
© racter, and faid he ſhould be very glad to have 
me in his family, provided his daughter had the 
* ſame kindneſs for me; but added, he would never 
put any conſtraint on her inclinations, and there- 
fore would give no poſitive anſwer till he had 
diſcourſed with her on that ſubject. 


< FAIN would thoſe who wiſhed me well have 

© perſwaded me that the coldneſs Arpaſia had trea- 
* ted me with, ſprung only from not having the 
* fanttion of her father's commands to authorize a 
© More 
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more kind reception, and that every thing would 
© now be according to my wiſhes : but all they 
ſaid was ineffectual to remove intirely that grief, 
which her behaviour had ſettled on my heart; 
and I remained fluctuating between hepe and de- 
ſpair, till the day appointed by her father for 
giving a deciſtve anſwer being arrived, my kinſ- 
© man brought me a heavy confirmation of what 
I moſt feared would be the reſult ;j-—That he had 
© ſounded his daughter's inclinations, and found 
© they were not in my favour ; ſo deſired I wouid 

not give myſelf ary farther trouble. This meſ- 
lage, though dreiſcd up in many compliments, 
threw me into a fever ;— my lite wir, deſpaired 
of; — freſh applications were made both to fa- 
ther and daughter; — all were unfucceFsful ; yet 
I recovered, if a man may be faid to do ſo, who 
is continually waſted with inward pings: — 
I ſummoned all my courage, imagine I could 
content myſelf with ſeeing her, tho” at a diſtance, 
and quitted my bed, in orger to purſue her with 
my eycs wherever ſhe went: — I had the crucl 
bleſſing of beholdmg her at church one ſunday 


morning, and flattering myſelf with doing fo in 


. 


bl 
the afternoon, went again, but the incxorable 
creature was not there, though fhe had never 
been known to mit before: — I ſought her in 
the park, — at the opera, — the play; —at each 
of theſe places, found her once, but no more. 
In a word, ſhe choſe to deprive herfetf of every 
thing that gave her pleaſure, rather than allow 
me that poor one of {ceing the face that had 
deprived me of ali other comforts. —Was ever 
ingratitude like this !—Was ever fate fo hard as 
mine - Yet all ſhe does cannot abate my paſ- 
* ſton; nor is it in her power to hide herſelf fo 
* intirely, but that I ſometimes get a glance. — 
In a diſguiſe J watch about the houle ; ſee her 
A 6 get 
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get into her coach ; ſee her, with all that de- 
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luding ſoftneſs in her eyes, which almoſt tempts 
me to give the lie to my own reaſon and expe- 
rience, and pronounce her as good-natured as 
ſhe is fair. 


Mx whole time is taken up with haunting 
her in this manner: — all day I ſkulk in corners 
like a thief, and ſhun the light, and at night ſtand 
centine] oppoſite her chamber window, bleſt to 
ſee her ſhadow through the curtains, while un- 
dreſſing for bed. 


« THis, worthy Spectator, is the ſole buſineſs 
I am capable of purſuing ; this, the ſole plea- 
ſure I can taſte ; and in this I am wholly loſt to 
all my kindred, friends, acquaintance, and al- 
moſt ro myſelf. — Never was there a cauſe in 
which your pen could be more worthily em- 
ployed, than in an endeavour to preſerve the ſen- 
ſcs, the life, nay the very ſoul from death of an 
unfortunate miſerable man, who is ſo only by 
his having too great a ſhare of love and conſtancy 
for the moſt amiable woman in the world. 


« ExERT then all your eloquence to move the 
heart of my obdurate fair, to give her a lively 
ſenſe of her ingratitude, and convince her how 
ill ſo foul a vice becomes ſo beauteous a form: 
—ſhe is a conſtant reader of your effays, a great 
admirer of them, has often ſaid the world would 
be happy could it once be brought to follow the 
maxims you lay down ; — who knows, there- 
fore, but ſhe may be wrought upon herſelf, when 
ſo favourite an advocate vouchſafes to plead |! — 
Ingrai/tude is a copious ſubject, or were it leſs 
ſo, my unhappy ſtory might give you a ſufficient 
hint.—It i a theme, I you have never 

© touched 
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© touched upon, and perhaps will be no leſs agree- 
able to a great many of your readers, than to the 


Sorrowful AN IN TOR. 


Poox Amintor / He is in a deſperate ſituation 
indeed, and if the Female Spectater's pity will do 
him any good, I am commiſſioned by our little 
club to tell him he is heartily welcome to it ; but 
am ſorry to acquaint him withal, that we are afraid 
by the hiſtory he gives us of the progreſs of his 
paſſion, pity will be all the conſolation he will ever 
be able to procure. Nothing can be more plain, 
than that the lady finds no diſpoſitions in her heart 
of that kind, which he places his whole happineſs 
in inſpiring: there is no accounting for antipathies 
in nature, nor is the ſtrongeſt reaſon ſufficient to 
ſurmount them: — in vain his love and conſtanc 
have a claim to her regard : — in vain her — 
aſſent would authorize that regard: — in vain a 
parity of age of circumſtances, of birth, concur 
to render a marriage between them ſuitable : — if 
that ſecret impulſe which rules the heart be wanting, 
all other conſiderations are of no force to attach. 


T r1s therefore being evidently the cauſe that 
Amintor is rejected, he ought not to accuſe Arpa- 
fia for what is not in her power to remedy : —ſhe 
can no mere love him, than he can forbear loving 
her: — the ſentiments on each fide are involun- 
tary ; and where the obligation is not of the will, 
there can be no ingratitude in refuſing the recom- 
— not, but it were to be wiſhed, for the 

appineſs of both, that A paſia could meet fo ar- 
dent and ſo ſincere an affection as that of Aminter, 
with an equal warmth ; but ſince it cannot be, 
and nature is refractory, he ſhould endeavour ra- 
ther to forget, and enable himſelf to live without 


her, 


* 

- 
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her, than perpetuate his pathon and anxieties by 
any idle hopes of living with her. 


THERE are many methods to be taken which 
may heighten and invigorate a paſſion that has 
once gained entrance ; but no human power can 
inſpire it in contradiction to the heart: — All at- 
tempts therefore that the Female Spectator could 
make for that purpoſe would be labour loſt ; and 
Aminter ought to think it more kind in us to ad- 
viſe him to quit the vain purtuit, than by pretcn- 
ding to plead in his favour flatter him with deccit- 
tul expectations which would only ſerve to add 
to his diſquiet in the end.— I ime, abſence, and a 
confiant exertion of his reaſon, may one day reſtore 
his liberty, but nothing can be done for him to 
make him eaſy in his chains. 

I wovLD have him conſider, i in the firſt place, 
the invincible obſtacle between him and the ac- 
compliſhment of his wiſhes ; and in the next, that 
were there a poſſibility of her ever being prevailed 
upon, by a romantic generoſity, to give herſclt te 
him, and do à violence to her own inclinations ſot 
the gratihcation of his, the happinets of ſuch an 
union would be far from perfect: — a paſſion ſo 
tervent, as he pretends to be inſpired with, could 
never be ſordidly contented with being bleſſed 
glance: — the chief felicity of true aftection com- 
ſiſts in the power of beſtowing it; and though is 
full poſſeſſion of the body, he "would till lunguiſh 
in a conſcious inability of having influenced the 
mind, 


I woxXDER that his own good ſenſe did nat 
long ago remind him of this truth, as it ſeems not 
to have done by his never making any efforts for 
tubduing a pulion, which, from the very — 
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ning, threatened him with deſpoir :— he conſeſſes 
ſhe received the firſt overtures of it with a cold- 
neſs which had nothing of affectation in it, and no 
ſooner knew the motive of his viſits than ſhe re- 
fuſed to ſee him any more: — it was not poſſible 
for her to teſtify a more ſincere diſlike of his ad- 
drefles, nor a greater inclination to check in their 
infancy deſires, which by their growth would be 
fatal to his peace : — he might have loved a wo- 
man (as too many ſuch there are) who, fond of 
admiration even from the man ſhe hated, would 
have encouraged his pretenſions; fed his flame 
with the fewel of vain hopes, only to make the 
damp of her diſdain more ſhocking, and then tri- 
umphed in the ruin ſhe occaſioned: but Arpaſia, 
I find by his own confeſſion, is not one of tieſe ; 
ſhe has ated toward him with honour and dif- 


cretion, and I not only acquit her of ingratitude, 


but pronounce Aminter the perſon obliged ; and 
he ought to take care that in not acknowledg- 
ing he is ſo, he does not draw upon himſelf that 
imputation he unjuſtly offers to fix on her. 


INGRATITUDE implies a want of will, 
when one has the power, of returning a real be- 
nefit: now this is ſo far from being the caſe be- 
fore us, that, as I think has been already proved, 
Arpaſia in the firſt place is wholly deſtitute of 
power to return the benefit, if it were a benefit, of 
Amintor's paſſion ; and in the next, to be loved 
by a perſon one cannot love, is not a benefit, but 
a perſecution ; at leaſt it is certainly ſo to this 
lady, fince it obliges her to impoſe a baniſhment 
on herſelf from all the places ſhe has been accul- 
tomed to frequent. 


BESIDES, there is methinks a ſtrange tenaciouſ- 
nels in Amintor on the ſcore of his paſſiou: = he 
cems 
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ſeems to imagine it has a right to engroſs all the 
attention, all the regard, all the pity to itſelf : — 
if Arpaſia is in reality miſtreſs of one half the per- 
fections he aſcribes to her, why ſhould they not 
have the ſame effect on others? Why ſhould he 
not have rivals who may be as full of love and 
miſery as himſelf f — And whenever ſhe makes 
choice of any one, will not all thoſe who are re- 


jected have an equal motive for complaint, and 
title to compaſſion ? 


On the whole, therefore, if in ſpite of all per- 
ſuaſions, he will perſiſt in being his own tormen- 
tor, hug his diſquiet, and refuſe the only poſſible 
means of relief, he has nothing in this world to 
accuſe, but an obſtinacy of nature in himſelf, 
which taking part with his ill ſtars prolongs their 
influence, and doubles every dart of fate. 


IT is more than poſſible, that among the num- 
ber of my readers, there may be ſome in Amintor's 
condition, and partially induced, by a parity of 
cu cumſtances, to think I have dealt too ſeverely 
with him, and that inſtead of blaming his beha- 
viour, I ſhould have complied with his requeſt, 
and reproached that of his miſtreſs : — many alſo 
of my own ſex, who pride themſelves in the mul- 
tiplicity of their admirers, may be fearful ſome of 
thoſe, who at preſent compoſe their train, will he 
warned by the example of Amintor to retreat while 
they have the power of doing ſo; and wiſh my pen 
once more in the gooſe's pinion it was plucked 
from, rather than be employed in giving any ad- 
vice, which may be even ſuſpected as a deſign to 
leſſen the number of their ſlaves : but it would ill 
become the character of a ſpectator, and cenſor of 
errors, (though a female one) to flatter any thirg 
that may be truly called fo ; aud notwithitandi 


all 
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all I might have to apprehend from the deſpair of 
the one, and malice of the other, 1 am determined 
always to continue my plain dealing without re- 
ſpect of perſons, which I am certain cannot fail of 
gaining the approbation ot the juſtly thinking part 
of both ſexes, and will in the end deſerve the ac- 
knowledgments of thoſe who at preſent may ima- 
gine they have reaſon to reſent it. 


INGRATITUDE is on all hands agreed to be a 
vice molt deteſtable both to God and man, and 
any flagrant inſtance of it draws on the guilty per- 
ſon.the ſevereſt cenſure ; yet, if we examine nicely 
into the nature of things, we ſhall find it next to 
an impoſſibility to be wholly clear from it: — it 1s 
not only, as Derax ſays, the growth of every clime, 
but of every heart: — the moſt exalted virtues can- 
not ſometimes be exerciſed without a mixture of 
it; — the ſtricteſt juſtice, the ſofteſt clemency, 
may betray ſome tincture of it; and what ſeems 
yet a greater paradox, there may happen occaſions, 
when to be truly grateful, one muſt be a little un- 
grateful. 


I REMEMBER that many years ago I found in 
the library of a very learned relation of mine a 
little book, intitled, The hi/tory of Crete, in which, 
though. there were many other curious paſſages 
well worthy of remark, one above all ſo much hit 
my fancy, that it ever ſince dwelt ſtrongly an my 
mind. Beaumont and Fletcher doubtleſs thought 
as I did, ſince it was from thence they took the 
hint for their excellent play called The laws of 
Candy. The ſtory is this: 


ONCE upon a time (I know not in what æra) 
there reigned a king, who ſo much hated ingra- 


titude, that he made an edit, whoever was found 
guilty 
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guilzy of it ſhould be puniſhed with death, and 
that the ſentence once paſt by the court, there 
ſhould be no appeal to any other power, nor re- 
miſſion, but from the complainant himſelf : — I 
do not find there was any trial of this nature du- 
ring the life of this good king, but indeed he died 
in a ſhort time after, and leaving his ſon and ſuc- 
ceſſor an infant, the ſovereign power was during 
his minority veſted in the ſenate. 


THe ſtates of Candy “ had fora long time been 
at war with the Fenetians, and muſt have been in- 
tirely overcome by that powerful republic, had it 
not been for the extraordinary valour of their ge- 
neral. It would be too tedious to recount what 
is there related of this great man: — how, when 
oppreſſed with numbers, his fingle arm redeemed 


tlie honour of the. field: — how, when covered 


over with blood, and his whole body ſeemed but 


one great wound, he ſpurned the man who offered 


him a litter, and graſping the ncck of his horſe, 
when he was no longer able to fit upright, purſucd 
in that poſture the flying foc : — how, when any 
advantage offered, he was the foremoſt to plunge 
into the rapid ſtream, —to mount the breach, — 
to leap the parapet ; — how neither craggy rocks, 
nor fenny marſhes could obſtruct his paſſage.— 
What wonders he performed would be incredible 
to the preſent times, nor are material to my pur- 
poſe; it ſhall ſuffice to ſay, he was looked upon 
as the guardian angel of Candy, and fo diſtinguiſhed 
by all degrees of people, more than by his poſt, 
or the name derived to him from his anceſtors. 


Loc did he retain theſe honours unequalled 
and alone, till heaven raiſed him a competitor in 
his own ſon : the vouth whom he had trained to 


battle from his moſt early years, became in time 


®* Fermerly called Crete. ſo 
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ſo to excel in it, that there was no art of war, for 
which his father was famed, but he knew how to 
practiſe it with a like ſucceſs : — his courage was 
not leſs, and his ſtrength and activity of body ſu- 
perior : — he had highly ſignalized himſelf in two 
campaigns, but in the third, when the PYerctians 
had aſſembled their whole forces, commanded by 
the doge's own ſon in perſon, this young Candyan 
here ctabliſhed a reputation never to be eraſed. 


Tut troops of Candy were divided into two 
armies, the one led by the old general, the other 
by his ſon ; the former of which was able only to 
keep the field, while the other intirely routed thoſe 
they were engaged with ; then marched to the 
relief of their former companions, and gained fo 
complete a victory, that the Venetian priſoners 
themſelves confeſfed, muſt intirely diſappoint all 
hopes in the republic of making head again, at 
leaſt for a long time, and be neceflirited to ſue for 
peace; all the flower of their nobility being either 
ſlam or taken: fo great was the flaughter, that the 
living were ſcarce ſufficient in number to bury the 
dead. To add to the triumph of the young ge- 
neral, he had the glory after a long combat, where 
they fought hand to hand, to make the doge's ſon 
his captrve, and after him an old and moit expe- 
rienced captain, on whom the Venetians much re- 
lied, and on whoſe good or bad ſucceſs, that of the 
whole in a great meafure dependcd. 


Tn joy and acclamations with which theſe 
warriors were received at their return to the capi- 
tal, by the ſenate as well as the populace, were 
conformable to the advantages they brought them; 
but ſoon this ſun of triumph was overclouded by 
an unlooked-for ſtorm, which was very near over- 
whelming them all in ruin and deſtruction. 

Trex 
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THEY had a law in Candy, wh ch had ſubſiſted 
time immemorial, that whoever was generally al- 
lowed to have done moſt honour to his country in 
the day of battle, ſhould at his return be gratified 
with any demand he ſhould think fit to make. 


On this aro'e a conteſt between the two gene- 
rals, in which no conſiderations of blood, duty, 
or paternal aſfeflion, could prevail on either to 
yield : — the father knew, and regarded the merit 
of his ſon, yet thought that to make a ſacriſice of 
his long- worn honours would be a recumpence too 
* and the ſon, who on the leaſt command of 
o excellent a facher would have readily laid down 
his lize, could not ſubmit to relinquiſh his title to 
glory, even to the calls of duty, 


THey both appeared before the ſenate, and 
made their reſpective claim: — the father pleaded 
his ancient ſervices, the ſon his late ſucceſs, and 
the advantages gained by it to the nation, which 
was confirmed by ambaſſadors that moment arri- 
ving, with orders to treat of peace, as well as by 
the unanimous voice of the whole army. 


THe matter was ſoon decided, and the young 
general was pronounced deliverer of his country, 
and required to name the boon he aſked : on which, 
to attone as he thought for the umbrage he had 
given his father, he requeſted that a ſtatue of him 
might be erected, and all tis glorious atchieve- 
ments engraved on the pedeſtal. The whole aſ- 
ſembly wrung with applauſes of his filial piety, 
who having it in his power to demand whatever 
he pleaſed, defired no more than the perpetuation 
of his father's honours. But a quite contrary ef- 
fe had this action on the mind of him it was in- 
tended to oblige : — the old general, peevith thro 

age 
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his father, would conſent to m 
$ conditions, than firſt to ſend a ſum of money to 
his father to redeem ſome lands, which by his for- 
mer liberality among the ſoldiers, he had been ob- 
ortgage ; and in the next, to keep the 
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and infirmities, and before chafed to think his 
— were about to be eclipſed by a ſtar, to 
which his example had at firſt given light, was ſo 
far from being pleaſed at this proof of his ſon's re- 
ſpect, that he rather looked upon it as oſtentation; 
and that he deſired not this monument of his fa- 
ther's victories, but to ſhew his own had ſurpaſſed 
them; and that what grateful recompence was 
made, was made in — of his later and 
more meritorious ſervices. This imagination, 
however unjuſt, ſunk ſo deeply in his ſoul, that 
he retired to his country- feat, full of the utmoſt 
diſcontent againſt his ſon, whom he forbad ever to 
ſee him more, and renounced with the moſt bitter 
imprecations. 


Tut young general was, ond all meaſure, 
afflicted A | 8" difpleaſure by father conceived 
againſt him ; and finding all the ſubmiſſions he 
could make, ſerved rather to increaſe than dimi- 
niſh'it, fell into a melancholly, which all the ho- 
nours he received had not the power to diſpel, 


In the mean time the princeſs of Candy, ſiſter 


to the late King, and aunt to the preſent, fell de- 


ſperately in love with him ; — infomuch that ſhe 
forgot her dignity, and made him an offer of her 
perſon and treaſures: but he, inſenſible to her 
charms, and wholly devoted to make peace with 


liged to in 
thing an inviolable ſecret. 


Tuts imp] 
Nl 


acable old man received thankfully 
as coming from the princeſs; but 


her on no other 


. 
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being unhappily informed aftcrwards by ſome one 
ſhe had truſted, of the love ſhe bore his ſon, and 
that it was by his inſtigation ſhe conferred this 
favour on him, inſtead of being appeaſed by this 
new proof of filial affection, became inknitely 
more irritated againſt him than ever; and to be 

revenged on the inſult, as he termed it, formed a 
reſolution the molt ſtrange and unnatural that ever 
was harboured by the heart of man. 


' BokNeE on the wings of fury, and deaf to all 
the remonſtrances that were made him, he flew 
to the capital, and demanded juſtice in the exe- 
cution of the law againſt his ſon, whom in a moſt 
pathetic ſpeech he accuſed of ingratitude ; repcated 
the various obligations he had to him both as a 
father and a preceptor; proved that in the heat of 
battle, while yet a novice in the art of war, he had 
thrown himſelf between him and impending dan- 
ger; received the wounds deſigned for bin, and 
times unnumbered ſh.iclded him from death; — 


for all which bounties, added he, he firipped me of © 


the glories I had gained before he had a being; ra- 
viſhed from me the prize of fame, more dear to me 
' than life, and is bringing my age with ſarreto to 
the grave, | 


Tu young general refuſed to make any de- 


fence, and hating a life his father's unkindneſs had 


made wretched, ſubmitted to the ſentence the ſe- 
nate, Rough unwilling), were W to paſs on 
. him, | | ; ; 


T IIS intel nce no Ea reached the wir 
ceſs, than, wild with grief, ſhe ran to the ſenate- 
houſe, and firſt by ſoft per ſwaſions endeavoured 
to moye 4 wind. , the, old general; but he con- 

Jurate, yowed then he ſhould _ 
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22 
me ſame fate with his innocent ſon; and accuſed 
nim of the higheſt ingratitude to her, as being 
obliged to her for the redemption of his lands, he 
had contrived to deprive her of what he knew was 
the moſt dear to her. 


HER charge was too juſtly founded to be de- 
S nicd, and the ſenate were compelled to ſatisfy the 
demand ſhe made, 


THE young general, who had heard with an 
EZ unſhaken courage his own' doom pronounced, 
could not ſupport that of his father; and revolv- 
ing in his mind what he ſhould do to ſave him, 
became in his turn an accuſer of the princeſs : — 
he urged, that having for a long time ſought his 
affections, ſhe had at laſt obtained a promiſe of 
marriage from him, on which ſhe pretended her 
life depended ; yet after ſhe had won him to her 
will, had moſt ungratefully betrayed a ſecret he 
had bound her to conceal, and by that fatal diſ- 
covery irritated his father, and been the cauſe of 


4 both their ruin. 


To this the amorous princeſs pleaded guilty, 


deſirous of dying with him ſhe loved, even cruel 


as he now ſeemed; and as no perſon whatever 


was exempted by this law from the penalty, ſhe 
| alſo was condemned to ſuffer with the reſt? 


Tre power of preventing ſo tragic a ſcene lay 
wholly in the old general, who, by remitting the 
offences of his ſon, had obtained of the princeſs 

remiſſion for himſelf, as ſhe alſo had from her lo- 
ver; but not all the arguments made uſe of b 
the ſenate for this ſalutary purpoſe, nor even their 
tears and intreaties, could prevail on his inflexible 
heart; and theſe three illuſtrious perſonages were 

7 q 4 &# 4 1 ; ” # about 
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about to be conducted to their fate, when a young 
virgin, daughter to the general, ruſhed into the 
council-hall, crying with a loud voice, as ſhe 
preſſed through the crowd, Step, /?op the execution 
till my claim is heard : i theſe muſt ſuffer, it is 
fit others more guilty ſhould partake their. fate, 


Tur guards on this were ordered to bring 
back the priſoners ; and all waited with impatience 
what this new wonder was to produce, when the 


maid, with an undaunted courage, began to ſpeak - 


to this effect: 


I think, ſaid ſhe, the law againſt ingratitude 
falls indiſcriminately on all found guilty of it : to 
which being anſwered by the preſident, That it 


did; Ther I accuſe you all, reſumed ſhe, all you of - 


the ſenate ! — All you; who having the power and 
treaſure of the publi: inveſted in you, forgot the 
ſervices of this old man my father, fifty years your 
general, and ftiled the guardian angel of his coun- 
try, and ſuffered him in age to feel the ſlings 4 
poverty, to be reduced even to beggary, but for the 
compaſſion of the princeſs ; while you your ſelves were 
. rioting in that affluence, ad che: for you by the 

beft part of his blood — If this is not ingratitude, 
nothing can be called ſo : — quit then your ſeats, 
ard be content to ſuffer the puniſhment of your 
crime. 

NEveR was conſternation equal to that which 
this demand occaſioned ; the populace ſeconded 
the accuſation, and cried out for juſtice : — all the 
lords who compoſed this auguſt aſſembly looked 
one upon another without the power of ſpeech. 
— What indeed could they ſay] How reply to 
ſo juft, ſo felf-convicting a c ! — The law, 
by which they were cond „ was wrote in 
PO ng terms 
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terms too plain for any evaſion : — there was no 
remedy to be found, and thoſe who but a moment 
paſt had pronounced the ſentence of death againſt 
others, were now compelled to ſubmit to it them- 
ſelves : the ſoldiers immediately ſtript thoſe late 


judges of their robes, and ranged them with thoſe 


who were before thcir priſoners, in order to con- 
duct them to the place appointed for the exccution 
of criminals. 


How dreadful a ſpectacle was this, the prin- 
ceſs, the two generals, with all the nobility and 
magiſtracy of the kingdom, about to be deſtroyed 
at once! Who, when they were no more, would 
be left to maintain order among the people! — 
Where could there one be found to protect the 
peace of Candy ! — All adminiſtration of public 
juſtice muſt ceaſe, all laws be abolithed, and the 
whole realm involved in a wild confuſion. 


Tu old general could now hold out no longer, 
all his obduracy melted at the reflection of his 
country's ruin; and as he knew his breath was 
the hinge on which the lives of all depended, for- 
cave his fon, his ſon with tears of joy, the prin- 
ceſs, and ſhe no lefs readily remitted the offences 
of his father z — the young lady, by whoſe ſtra- 
agem this happy change was wrought, deſired the 
ſenate to reſume their places, and all was now 
reſtored to its ancient form; but the ſad conſe- 
quences which this law had like to have occaſioned, 
and which it would always have been liable to draw 
on, made them unanimouſly agree to repcal it. 


Tris little abſtract from the Cretan annals ma 
ſerve to ſhew of how ambiguous and perplexcd a 
nature ingratitude is in reality: how impoſſible 
it is to be entirely free from it ourſelves, and how 

Vol. IL B readily 
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readily we fix the imputaticn of it cn others: — 
in fine, there has yet never been, and poſſibly ne- 
ver will be a ſtancard found for it, by which one 
may truly know what is or is not ſo. 


Lovers complain of it more than any people 
in the world, and indeed with the leaſt reaſon ; 
and a woman, who has the merit or the chance 
of being addreſſed by ſeveral, muſt of conſequence 
be guilty of it, ſince in recompencing one, ſhe muſt 
be guilty of what they call ingratitude to all the 


others. 

EvHry one who labours under any diſtreſs — 
in life, is full of accuſations on the ingratitude of — 
perſons whom he either has, or imagines he has, * 


conferred ſome obligations on at one time or ano- 
ther; though perbaps thoſe whom he thus brands 
were never ſenſible of any favour received from of 
him, or if they are, may not have it in their power FF, 
to return them in the manner he expects. by 


IT muſt be confeſſed, there is in moſt of us a Mm 


i! partiality to ourſelves ; we are too apt to magnify * 
N every good office we do, and leſſen the merit of — 
I! thoſe we receive; and this is an innate ingratitude, IF... 

\ even though we ſhould in effect repay the obliga- Co 


| j . tions conferred on us a thouſand- fold. 


THERE is alſo a partiality in us to one ano- 
cher: of two perſons we may happen to be ac- 
quainted with of equal merit, we often ſhall be led 
by a ſecret propenſity which we cannot account, 
nor give any reaſon for, to like the one much bet- 
ter than the other; and yet, perhaps, he who moſt | 
ſhares our good wiſhes is by the ſame impulſe in- 
Elincd to have the leaſt for us: and this is a ſpe- 
cies of ingratitude which we fall inte unknow- | 


ingly, ö 
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27 
ingly, or if we knew, have it not in our power to 
avoid, becauſe it is implanted in our nature, and 
not to be cradicated. 


Rx Aso, however, and a thorough underſtand- 
ing it in ourſelves, may put a check on inclination, 
and prevent the ill-judging will from running into 
practice. —We may do a violence to our own 
hearts, and in our outward behaviour give the pre- 
ference to thoſe who love us, rather than to thoſe 
we love : but few there are will take this pains, 
and I know not indeed whether we ought always 
to impoſe ſo ſevere a taſk on ourſelves, or whether 
to perform it would in all caſes be laudable, or 


even agreeable to the very perſon for whoſe ſake 
we undertook it, 


Tuts brings to my mind a ftory, the veracity 
Jof which I will not anſwer for, though I have 
heard it well atteſted, and is not in itſelf impoſſi- 
ble; for which reaſon it may ſerve to corroborate 
what I have ſaid, proving how great a command 
WJ perſons the moſt influenced by paſſion or preju- 
dice may obtain over themſelves by the ſtrength 

of reſolution, and alſo that there may happen cir- 
cumſtances, in which to exert that ſtrength of re- 
ſolution would be rather a fault than a praiſe» 


1 worthy action. 


A GENTLEMAN in the weſtern parts of Eng- 
and had two' daughters at marriage eſtate, the elder 
f whom was addreſſed by a perſon whoſe birth 


nd fortune rendered him more than an equal 


Patch; but notwithſtanding theſe advantages, 
Poined to a moſt graceful form, and many great 
ccompliſhments of mind, ſhe could not be brought 
o liſten to his courtſhip with any degree of ſatiſ- 
ICTION while her youn cr ſiſter languiſhed in the 
2 moſt 
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moſt ardent paſſion for him : — her love was of 
that pure and diſintereſted kind, that though by 
what ſhe felt ſhe was too well convinced that ſhe 
never could be happy without a return in kind; 
yet ſo much did ſhe prefer his ſatisfaction to her 
own, that ſt.e did him all the good offices in her 
power with her ſiſter : — their father ſoon diſco- 
vered the different inclinations of his daughters, 
and fearing he ſhould never be able to bring the 
eldeſt to abate of her averſion, and loth to loſe 
the opportunity of ſo good a match for one of 
them, would tain have endeavoured to turn the 
current of the gentleman's affections to the young- 
eſt ; but all eftorts of that nature were wholl 

vain, —his reaſon avowed the merits of the kinder 
fair, —it pointed out the laſting comforts he might 


enjoy with one who. tenderly loved him; but his 


heart refuſed to liſten to any other dictates than its 
own, and ſhut out all impreſſions, but thoſe it had 
at firſt received: — not all the diſdain he was 


treated with by the one, had power to abate tile 


ardour of his flame; nor all the ſoſt though mo- 
deſt tokens of an affection, adequate to her ſiſter's 
hate, could in the other kindle the leaſt ſpark : — 
a kind look from the one had tranſported him be- 
yond himſelf, but the tender glances of the other 
ſerved only to add to his diſquict. 


THrvs did the beautiful inſenſible, her hapleſs 


ſiſter, and deſpairing lover, unwillingly continue 
to torment each other, till one ill-fated day put 


a final period to all unccitainty aud vain depen- | 


dance. 


THE gentleman had lately bought a little pin- 
nace, beautifully ornamented and fitted up for plea- 
ſure; to this he invited the two ſiſters, with ſe- 
veral other lad es and gentlemen, who livec near 
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the ſea- ſide, in order to give them a regale on 
board. The weather being calm and clear when 
they ſet out, tempted them to fail a conſiderable 
diſtance from ſhore; when all at once the aſpect 
of the heavens was changed, and from a moſt 
ſerene ſky, became clouded and tempeſtuous : — 
the wind grew every moment higher, and blew ſo 
ſtrong againſt them, that in ſpite of their inten- 
tion they were borne ſtill farther out to ſea. — The 
ſtorm increaſing, the veſſel being weak, and, as 
ſome ſay, the mariners unſ{kilful, it bulged againſt a 
rock and ſplit at the bottom ;—the ſea came pour- 
ing it on all ſides, — there was but a moment be- 
tween the accident and ſinking, — every one was 
in the utmoſt conſternation, — the circumſtances 
admitted no time for conſideration, — all jumped 
overboard, taking hold of thoſe they were the moſt 
anxious to 2 — the gentleman catched 
the two ſiſters one under each arm, and for a while 
even thus encumbered, comb ited the waves; but 
his ſtrength failing, there was an abſolute neceſſity 
to quit his graſp of the one, in order to ſave the 
other; on which, following the emotions of his 
gratitude rather than his love, he let go the elder 
of theſe ladies, and ſwam with the younger till he 
reached the ſhore. 


One of the ſailors, who had none under his 
protection, ſaw the diſtreſs of her, whom her lo- 
ver had left floating, and catched hold of her gar- 
ments juſt as ſhe was ſinking ; but deſtiny forbad 
ſucceſs to his endeavours, a billow too large and 
boiſterous for human ſkill or ſtrength to cope with, 
came rolling over them both, and plunged this un- 
fortunate lady, with her intended deliverer, in the 
unmenſe abyſs. 


Hex lover, who had juſt eaſed himſelf of his 
B 3 burthen, 
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burthen, beheld from ſhore what had befallen her, 
and not able to ſurvive the ſhock, turned to the 
lady he had preſerved at the expence of all he va- 
lued in lite, and with a countcnance full of horror 
and deſpair, ſaid to her, Madam I have diſcharged 
my debt of gratitude to you for the unſought affec- 
tion you hade for me, — I muſt now obey the calls 
of levwe, and follow ber, whom to outlive would be 


the worſt of hellt. With theſe words, they ſay, he 


threw himſelf with the utmoſt violence amongſt 
the waves, which immediately ſwallowed him up. 


Tur young lady had neither power nor time 
to utter any thing to prevent fo deſperate a deed, 
and only giving a great ſhriek fell down in a 
ſwoon : in which poſture ſhe was found by thoſe, 
who ſeeing the diſtreſs of the pinnace afar off, 


were coming te adminiſter what relief the occa- 


ſion would admit. 


Now if this fact be real, it muſt be owned 
that the gentleman carried his gratitude to a 
degree which the French call outre, — beyond 
reaſon, and even beyond nature, and in my opt- 
nion was an action too romantic to be recom- 
mended as an example for imitation. - And though 
the perſon who related it to me extolled it as the 
higheſt proof of magnanimity, yet it appears to 
me as rather proceeding from a vain delire of do- 
ing ſomething to be talked of after death, than the 
effects of any real virtue, or greatneſs of mind, 


THrerse refinings, even on the moſt worthy 
principles, theſe over-ſ{tramings of nature, are cer- 
tainly never of any advantage to the perſons them- 
ſelves, or thoſe for whole fake they are ſuppoſed 
to go ſo much out of the common road.— Extra- 
vaganc: and exceſs will always be * 
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reaſon and good ſenſe ; and when we are told of 
actions, the riſe of which we know not how to ac- 
count for, they only ſerve to puzzle weaker under- 
ſtandings, — render them unable to judge what 1s 
really laudable, or what is the reverſe, 


THERE may happen times when to be grateful 
may be a vice; for inſtance, if a prince, miniſter 
of ſtate, general of an army, or any other perſon 
in a lower ſtation of life, who has it in his power 
to conter promotion, ſhall ſhower his favour on an 
unworthy object, meerly to be grateful to the love 
he bears him, thereby witholding offices of truſt 
and profit from the more capable and deſerving 
ſuch a prince, miniſter, or whatever he be, is un- 
juſt not only to thoſe who are rejected, but to a 
whole nation, which, by this partial indulgence, 
may be betrayed to ruin, in a more or leſs degree, 
as 2 ſtate is intereſted in the employment, or 
poſt. 


WrarT paſſes for gratitude is often no more 
than ſelf- love, as actions proce=ding meerly from 
oſtentation are complimented with the name of 
liberality : —ſo ncar docs virtue border upon vice, 
that they are ſometimes confounded even by the 
breaſt that harbours them. — We think that we 
ought to do every thing in our power for the per- 
ſon who ſeems to love us, and is ready on all oc- 
caſions at our beck, and ſeldom conſider whether 
in returning a trifling obligation, or perhaps the 
ſhadow 2 — do = an eſſential Lury 
elſewhere. 


THERE is, I think, an old ſaying, that we ought 

to be juſt before we are generous; and as amiable a 
uality as gratitude for benefactions truly is, we 
uld endeavour to find ſome other ways, if poſſi- 


B 4 ble, 
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ble, of teſt:fying it, than by thoſe which rob merit 


of its due; and if they are not in our power, ra- 
ther chuſe to ſeem ungrateful, than he in reality 
baſe.—The dilemma 7 confeſs is hard, and many 
a noble ſpirit has been bewildered, and at a loſs to 
chuſe between the two extremes. 


I was never better pleaſed in my life, than at 
the conduct of a country juſtice at the laſt election 
for members of parliament: Two gentlemen of 
very oppolite characters and principlesſet up againſt 
each other; one of theſe, whom 1 ſhall call Ma- 
crobius, had a little before procured an enſign's 
commiſſion for a nepl:ew of the juſtice's, ſo thought 
himſelf certain not only of his vote, but of all the 
intereſt he could make for him in the county. He 
did not however fail going to him on that occa- 
fion, and the firſt civilities being over, My good 
friend, ſaid he, 1 ſuppoſe you know I intend to ſiand 
candidate, and I believe are enough convinced of my 
abilities, and goed-will to my king and country, 10 
be aſſured I ſhall not prove an unworthy member, 
therefore I depend you will do all you can to ſerve 
me in this matter. 


THe juſtice ſhook his head, but without any 
heſitation made him this reply: — Sir, I am per- 
Fectiy well acquainted with your abilities ut you 
muſt pardon me, if I think the other gentleman, who 
is your competitor, more qualified to be a repreſen- 
tative of this county than you can pretend to be; not 
only becauſe be has a large eftate here, but becauſe 
he has no manner of dependance on the court, and 
conſequently is leſs liable to be iufiuenced : — For 
theje reaſons, therefore, I think myſelf obliged to uſe 
all the little intereſi I bave among my neighbours 
that be may le choſen. 
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HOW! cried Macrobius, in a great paſſion, 
can you be ſo ungrateful ! — Did not I give your 
nephew a pair of colours the other day ? 


YOU did, Sir, returned the juſtice gravely, I 
thank you for the favour : — I am not ungrateful, 
and would return it in kind: — my nephew wanted 
a commiſſion, you got him one; and whenever you | 
have any dependant out of employment, ſend him to 
me, and I will make him my clerk. — This, Sir, 
continued he, 7s all the retaliation I can make, and 
I think the difference of our circumſtances conſidered, 
is pretty adequate to the obligation, 


THE would-have-been member was ready to 
burſt with inward rage at this ſneer, but knowing 
how great the juſtice's influence was, he concealed 
it as much as poſſible, and omitted nothing that he 
thought might ſooth and bring him into better hu- 
mour ; but his flatteries, as his reſentment, were 
equally ĩneffectual; the juſtice could not be pre- 
vailed upon to ſacrifice his honeſty to his gratitude 
and Macrobius, to his great mortification, was 
obliged to leave him as he found him. 


Wu & favours are conferred with a latent view 
of corrupting the integrity of a man, or the chaſtity 
of a woman, they ought, when diſcovered to be 
ſuch, to bring only contempt on the perſon who 
beſtows them :—gratitude, in this caſe, would be 
the worit of vices, and all diſpoſitions towards it 
in the heart ſhould be baniſhed, as traitors to ho- 
nour and virtue. 


PeoPLE ſometimes out of an exceſs of good- 
nature, or a timid ſhamefacedneſs, think they may 
recede a little from their ſtrictneſs, in compliance 


with the deſires of a perſon they have received 
B 5 fome 
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ſome obligations from ; but let them take care, 
the leaſt yielding to an ill action is inuring the 
mind to it, and by degrees takes away the horror 
of it : — nobody can fay to themſelves, Thus far 
will ge, and no farther, as a late noble peer and 


poet elegantly expreſſes it: 


Of honour men at firſt, like women nice, 
Raiſe maiden ſcruples at unprattis'd vice; 
But once this fence thrown down, and they per- 
cetve 
That they may taſte Lagen fruit and live, 
They flop not here their courſe, and enter d in, 
Grow ſtrong, luxuriant, and bold in fin. 


Tuts obſervation will ever hold good in high 
and low, in public and private life ; and there- 
fore, as obligations are the bribes by which cunning 
and deſigning men expect to inliſt the more un- 
wy into their ſervice, every prudent and honeſt 


ar Re 
principles they are not well aflured of. 


Ix fine, a very little reflection may ſerve to 
convince us, that in a great number of caſes, what 
the world calls gratitude may be a vice, even from 
the prince to the peaſant ; and in our ſex I dare 
ſay that nobody will deny, but that a woman who 
has a number of admirers cannot behave to them 
in ſuch a manner, as they will allow to be a grate- 
ful return, without rendering herſelf an object of 
everlaſting infamy and contempt. | 


IT is greatly to be wiſhed, for the happineſs and 
reputation of the kingdom, that there were fewer 


init auces of this deſtructive gratitude in both ſexes, 


than ſome late years have produced ; and that we 
could prevail on ourſelves rather to return to the 
ruſticity 


on will avoid receiving them from ſuch, whoſe 
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ruſticity of the ancient Britons, than by this guilty 
complaiſance to our betrayers become acceſſary to 
our own perdition, and entail ſhame and miſery 
on our poſterity. 


Lr no one imagine that by pointing out the 
rocks on which a temper grateful to exceſs is lia- 
ble to ſplit upon, I mean to recommend its oppo- 
lite as the Haleſt rule to ſteer by: — for heaven 
forbid that ſo pernicious a doctrine ſhould ever be 
propagated. — All I have faid is no more than an 
endeavour to rectify ſome miſtakes concerning it, 
and to ſhew that what is called ingratitude by the 
unthinking part of the world, is not always ſo; 
and that even if it were, could not ſometimes be 
avoided without running into faults of an equally 
ecteltable Kind. 


I HAvE already more than once obſerved, that 
it requires the utmoſt penetration and deepeſt ſcarch 
to diſcover in ſome circumſtances how one ought 
to behave in this point; but then again there are 
others in which there is no room for hefitation :— 
Cuty, reaſon, honeſty, and good-nature, plainly 
guide us to the paths we ought to tread, and which 
in ſwerving from, we can have no excule. 


In the firſt place, the obligations we have to 
Heaven are ſelf-evident, not to mention our exiſ- 
tence, (which I have heard ſome people, who en- 
joy not every thing they wiſh for in this world, 
refuſe to acknowledge as a bleſſing;) nor our re- 
demption and hopes of inumortality, (which too 
many are hardy enough to call in queſtion. }. Ex- 
clutive, I ſay, of all the glorious proſpects of an 
hereafter, is not our preſervation here amidſt innu- 
merable munter which, though unſeen, unthought. 
of, contin Ly ſurround us, not worthy of much 
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more gratitude than is in our weak capacities to 
pay ? — Thoſe moſt defended from hurts by the 
affluence of fortune and an indolent life, — thoſe 
who loll in coaches, and ſcarce lift their hands to 
their head, are every moment liable to ſome inward 
fraction, which may throw into diſorder their 
whole frame.—I have heard anatomiſts ſay, that 
did we know the delicacy of the human ſyſtem, 
the thouſand and ten thouſand fibres, which like 
threads run through every part of the body, and 
which if any one ſhould be cracked or removed 
out of its place would prejudice, if not bring total 
deſtruction to the whole, we ſhould tremble at 
moving even a finger, for fear of hurting their 


elaſtic quality, and cry out with the royal P/almi/?, 
Lord, I am fearfully and wenderfully made ! 


YET how are all our motions fo guided and 
directed by an Inviſible Power, that very rarely any 
accident of this kind happens, even to thoſe who 
are continually employing themſelves in the moſt 
robuſt exerciſes, 


Wr we look around the amazing ſcenes 
which this wide world affords, and confider the 
various produce of the earth and air, the unfatho- 
mable deep, and the rivers ifſuing from it, all cre- 
ated for our uſe, and abounding with every thing 
neceſſary for our ſupport and pleaſure ; how can we 
ſufficiently teſtify our gratitude to the Diſpenſer of 
theſe bleſſings But if we lift up our eyes to the 
immenſe expanſe above, where miriads of miriads 
of ords, infaitely larger than that wherein we are 
placed, roll over our heads, ſelf- poized in æther, 
and at the ſame time reflect, that ſhould one of 
theſe ſtart from its ſphere, its fall would cruſh this 
globe to atoms; how muſt our whole ſouls diſſolve 
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in grateful contemplation on that Almighty Power, 
whoſe ſingle fiat regulates their motions, ſo as to 
be of no prejudice to each other, or to us ! 


Tnosk who diſbelieve, or affect to diſbelieve, 
all other obligations, readily acknowledge them- 
ſelves bound by theſe, and are aſhamed and angry 
if but ſuſpected guilty of ingratitude on this ſcore. 


Ovxr parents, as next to Heaven the authors of 
our being, and protectors of our helpleſs infancy, 
certainly claim the firſt and greateſt ſhare of our 
love and gratitude.— Never is it in our power to 
recompence thoſe tender cares they feel for us ;— 
yet what we can we ought :— love and reſpect to 
them are duties ſo known and univerſally confeſſed, 
that where a perſon is viſibly wanting in either of 
theſe, he is deſervedly looked upon as a monſter, 
Moſt people, therefore, eſpecially of the better ſort, 
endeavour to maintain an exterior ſhew of this 

titude, though too many have little of it in 
heir hearts, 


THoss alſo who under our parents have the 
care of our education, ſuch as tutors, governors, 
or governeſſes, if they have diſcharged the truſt re- 
poſed in them, by inſpiring us with true notions 
of honour and virtue, juſtly demand our gratitude ; 
and we ought not ods to acknowledge the obli- 
cations we owe to their integrity, but recompence 


it by all the acts of friendſhip in our power. 


Nor ought we to deny ſome gratitude due to 
our menial ſervants, when the reſpect they pay us 
is accompanied with love; and we perceive, as 
we eaſily may, that what they do for us proceeds 
from ſemething more than meer duty. — Such a 
ſervant is indeed a jewel rare to be found, _ de- 

crves 
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ſerves to be uſcd with all the indulgence we can 
ſhew, without leſſening our authority. 


Ir, according to the different relations they 
ſtand in to us, we treat any of theſe in an unbe- 
coming manner, we are guilty of an ingratitude 
which no excuſe can ſhadow over : — the obliga- 
tions I have mentioned are plain, convincing, and 
when not acknowledged, though no human law 
exiſt againſt the unnatural propenſity, | 


Heaven ſeldom fails to puniſh it in hind, 
TY" ungrateful dees a more ungrateful find. 


THERE are alſo others more diſtant, tho* not 
leſs binding debts of gratitude owing from us, ſuch 
as that to a king when he is truly the father of his 
people, when he places his chief glory in the hap- 
pineſs of the commonwealth, when he exerts his 
power only for our protection, when he ſeeks no 
pretences to oppreſs us with taxations, nor per- 
mits a haughty over-grown miniſter to inſult and 
ruin us:— to all the members of a wife and un- 
corrupt ſenate, who fpeak the ſenſe of thoſe whoſe 
repreſentatives they are, who deſpiſe not our in- 
ſtructions, but make their firſt buſineſs the redreſs 
of our gricvancts, and by their upright behaviour 
and ſteady adherence to the conſtitution, preſerve 
the balance of power between the King and people: 
— to every Civil magiſtrate, who is diligent in his 
office tor « xecuting juttice, and maintaining peace: 
— to thoſe of the clergy, whoſe piety, charity, 
temperance, and humilty of manners, are a proof 
that they tuemſelves arc convinced of the truth of 
the doEirine they preach :—and laſtly, tiough not 
leaſt worthy our conſideration and regard, to tne 
gallant ſailors, who are the guardians of our com- 
merce abroad, and the true and ſule bulwark 2 our 
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iſlands from all foreign force, who dare every dan- 
ger, endure every hardſhip, that we may fleep 
ſecurely and at eaſe. 


WHOEVER feels not a due portion of love and 
veneration for theſe, or any of theſe, is unworth 
to ſhare the benefits derived from them, and ought 
to be baniſhed to ſome other country, where the 
very reverſe of all theſe excellent qualities are prac- 


tiſed, and no ſuch perſons as I have deſcribed be 
found. 


I HAp wrote thus far the ſenſe of our ſociety 
at our laſt meeting, as near as I remembered, and 
was proceeding with ſomething of my own, when 
Mira and Euphroſine came into the room, and 
looking over my papers, You have forgot, ſaid the 
former of theſe ladies, to mate any mention of au- 
thors in your detail of thoſe to whom the public is 
obliged : — pray, is laying out the brain in an en- 
deavour to improve or to divert the world, of na 
more eſtimation with you, than to be paſſed over in 


ſilence 


EUP HROSINE ſeconded this reproof, which 
I could not but allow the juſtice of, and heartily 
aſk pardon for ſo palpable an omiſſion. 


IT is indeed to books we owe all that which 
diſtinguiſhes us from ſavages, and it would be ex- 
tremely ungrateful to retuſe our good-will to the 
compoſers of what afford us the greateſt of all 
benefits, that of informing the mind, correcting 
the manners, and enlarging the underſtanding. 


WHarT clods of earth ſhould we have been but 


for reading! — how ignorant of every thing but 


the ſpot we tread upon! — books are the channel 
through 
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through which all uſeful arts and ſciences are con- 
veyed.— By the help of books we fit at eaſe, and 
travel to the moſt diſtant parts; behold the cuſ- 
toms and manners of all the different nations in 
the habitable globe, nay take a view of heaven 
itſelf, and traverſe all the wonders of the ſkies.— 
By books we learn to ſuſtain calamity with pati- 
ence, and bear proſperity with moderation. — 7 
books we are enabled to compare paſt ages wi 
the preſent; to diſcover what in our fore fathers 
was worthy imitation, and what ſhould be avoid- 
ed ; to improve upon their virtues, and take warn- 
ing by their errors. — It is books which diſpel 
that gloomy melancholy our climate but too much 
inclines us to, and in its room diftuſes an enliven- 
ing chearfulneſs. — In fine, we are indebted to 
books for every thing that can profit or delight us. 
AUTHORS, therefore, can never be too much 
cheriſhed and encouraged when what they write 
is calculated for public utility, whether it be for 
inſtruction or innocent amuſement ; and it muſt 
be confeſſed would be a proof of the moſt ſordid 
and ungrateful ſpirit to deny the recompence of 
their labour, yet enjoy all the advantages of it. 


Ir may, indeed, be objected, that many of them 
deſerve little thanks for occaſioning that waſte of 
time the reading of them takes up; but the ſame 
may with equal juſtice be alledged againſt all thoſe 
others in public ſtations I have mentioned, ſince it 
is not to a bad king, a corrupt parliament, an in- 
dolent magiſtrate, a haughty, ambitious, or intem- 
perate clergyman, or an unſkilful ſailor, any more 
than a weak, illiterate, or vicious author, I pre- 
tend our gratitude is due. 


On 
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Ox the contrary, when thoſe who ſhould pro- 
tect, enſlave us; hen thoſe who ſhould defend, 
detray us; — when thoſe who ſhould guide, lead 
us out of the way; — and thoſe, from whom we 
might expect pity and relief, only laugh at our 
diſtreſſes and triumph in our miſery ; whatever 
eminence they are placed in, or by what name 
ſoever they are dignified and diſtinguiſhed, merit, 
in proportion to their greatneſs, and the power 
they have of doing good or hurt, only reproaches 
uttered in the bitterneſs of heart. 


Bur when any one, who has the abilities, ex- 
erts them for the common good of mankind, the 
pains taken for that purpoſe deſerve not only bare 
thanks, but the warmeſt wiſhes of the heart : — 
all who hear us ſpeak of a praiſe-worthy action 
without praiſe would condemn us ; for our own 
ſakes therefore we commend, but we feel for that 
of others: — true gratitude kindles up the whole 
ſoul, and ſhews by the manner more than the mat- 
ter of what we ſay, that it longs to manifeſt itſelf 
in ſomething more than words, 


THERE is certainly ſomething extremely ami- 
able in a grateful mind, and whoever is poſſeſſed 
of it, though he may be miſled by the weakneſs 
of his judgment to teſtify it in things not altoge- 
ther commendable, yet the effects are deſerving 
pardon for the ſake of the cauſe ; and ſuch a one 
can never be premeditately unjuſt or baſe. 


Bu r, after all that I have ſaid, my weak en · 
deavours only ſerve to ſhew how in ſome inſtances 
gratitude may be carried to an excels, and how in 
others it never can extend itſelf too far, yet is the 
definition till a ſecret ; — a gordian knot, I fear, 


not to be unticd by. any human ſkill. — To ſepa- 
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rate and diſtinguiſh it from other paſſions of a quite 
different nature, which it either covers over, or is 
mingled with, is an intricacy impenetrable, but by 
Him who ſees into the inmoſt receſſes of the heart. 


NoTHING is more common than for actions 
which owe their riſe meerly to pride and oftenta- 
tion to be miſtaken for this truly noble principle : 
— many a one has requited ſome trifling obliga- 


tions with another of the greateſt conſequence, only 


to acquire the reputation of a grateful perſon ; 
when at the ſame time he has a thouſand times 
wiſhed in ſecret that ſome accident, of how dread- 
ful a nature he valued not, might render the other, 
whom he was about to favour, not in a condition 
to receive it. ; 


Six Thomas Plauſible was one day in com 
at a tavern, when word was brought him that 
young I ildman was arreſted and carried to priſon 
for a large ſum of money. — Hew / faid the ba- 
ronet, I wonder he would net ſend to me on the fir 
notice he had of this affair : — if I had known he 
had labeared under any juch apprehenfions, it never 
ſhould have come to this. 


HavinG expreſſed himſelf to this effect, he 
called haſtily for pen, ink, and paper, and wrote a 
note to his ſteward, ordering him to go and releaſe 
the gentleman immedia:ely, paying the debt and 
charges, be the amount ever ſo great. This he 
ſent by the waiter, and perceiving ſo extraordinary 
an act of liberality to one who it was well known 
was in no condition to repay it, or ever likely to 
do fo, aſtoniſhed all who were witneſſes of it. 
Gentlemen, {aid he, I hate ingratitude, Wildman, 
it is true, cannot be allowed to be a man of much 
merit in the world, but] owe him a favqur, and 

rejoice 
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rejoice in an opportunity to return it: — you muſt 
know, continued he, that about five or fix years 
ago, he was ſecond to a couſin german of mine three 


times removed; and till now, fortune never put it 


in my power to cenvince him how ſenſibly I was 
touched with the obligation. 


Tuis ſtill more amazed the company, and fir 
Thomas heard nothing the whole time he was with 
them but his own praiſes : — the thing afterwards 
made a great noiſe in town, and he paſſes to this 
day for the moſt grateful and generous ſpirited 
man in the world. 


Bur how little was this man of honour known ! 
— At the time he was conferring this favour on 
one of the moſt worthleſs of mankind, and to 
whom in effect he had not the leaſt obligation, he 
refuſed to aſſiſt in the utmoſt diſtreſs one who had 
been the companion of his youth, and whoſe purſe 
he had commanded when their too expenſive mu- 
tual pleaſures had reduced him to the want of it ? 


THis gentleman, whom I ſhall call Læſland, 
was born to a plentiful eſtate, but by the negli- 
gence or knavery of his guardians in the firſt place, 
and his own too eaſy temper in the next, was dri- 
ven to great neceſſities. He lay ſick at that time, 
and wantcd many things which his condition re- 
quired : — he had wrote ſeveral letters to fir The- 
mas, reminding him of their former e 
which on his part never had ſubſided, and requeſt- 
ed ſome relief in his preſent exigence: — to all 
which, this ſeemingly ſo grateful man either re- 
turncd no anſwers, or ſuch as contained trifling 
excuſes, — Loftland, unable to ſupport this flight 
from a perſon he thought he might have had ſome 
dependance upon, ſunk beneath the weight of it, 

more 
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more than by that of his diſtemper, and died in a 
ſhort time after. — So true are the poct's words; 


Fate ne er ſtrikes deep, but when unkindneſs joins, 


Maxx ſuch Plauſibles are there in the world, 
and ſo eaſy is it for the hypocrite in any virtue to 
deceive us by his ſpecious pretences. 


OPyos1TE to theſe there is another ſpecies of 
mankind in the world, a race of odd mortals, who 
boaſt of juſtice, generoſity, and talk loudly of 
their gratitude, yet are blown up to that ridicu- 
lous degree by arrogance and ſelf. conceit, that 
they never think themſelves obliged ; they imagine 
all that is done for them is their due; and every 
favour overpaid in the acceptance. — Bounties 
conferred on them, in bare compaſhon to their 
wants, they call policy in the donor, to en 
their friendſhip and good-will ; and ſet ſo high a 
value on vouchſafing it, that if at any time a per- 
ſon, to whom they may happen to owe the higheſt 
obligations, ſpeaks or looks not juſt in the manner 
they approve, they will threaten to viſit them no 
more, and indeed be as good as their word fre- 
_ to the great caſe of thoſe who have en- 

ured their company only through an exuberance 
of good- nature: but pleaſant enough is it to ob- 
ſerve how they laugh and hug themſelves with the 
thoughts of the mortification thoſe are under, who 
che deprived of the happineſs of converſing with 
em. 


Ir a perſon of this humour happens to confer a 
favour on any one, as his pride, if he has the 
power, will make him ready to do it, not only the 
receiver, but all who are any way related, he 
thinks bound to be his flaves for ever: — 
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muſt no more have any will, any diſpoſition of 
their own, all muſt be governed by his ſuperior 
judgment, and if he diſcovers they even think in a 
manner different from him, baſe, unworthy, thank- 
leſs, are the kindeſt epithets he beſtows on them, 


SUCH a one it is equally dangerous to be civil 
to, or affront ; but as they are never diſſemblers, 
a ſmall ſhare of diſcernment ſerves to point them 
out: whoever obliges them is a prodigal in good- 
neſs, but thoſe who can condeſcend to be obliged 
by them, muſt have ſouls too mean to deſerve any 
pity for the treatment they receive, 


THERE are beſides a third ſort, leſs ſordid and 
deceittul than the firſt, and of a leſs perverſe and 
crooked diſpoſition than the laſt deſcribed, and yet 
blamcable enough too: — theſe are abundantly 
grateful while you continue to oblige them, ap- 
proach you with more ſubmiſhons than you re- 
quire of them, over-rate every thing you do for 
them, extol you to the ſkies in all company, and 
ſcem proud of acknowledging every favour they 
have received; — but if at laſt they happen to 
requeſt any thing which does not ſuit with your 
convenience to grant, they ſet all that is paſt at 
nought, retract the fine things they have ſaid of 
you, and ſometimes even go ſo far as to load you 
with the moſt groſs abuſe. | 


Tr1s is a temper, which, as it ſhews itſelf not 
immediately, one cannot ſo well guard againſt; 
but when once diſcovered, ſhall be as much ex- 


poſed as poſhble, to prevent others from being 


deceived by it. 


No one who is a ſelf. lover can ever be truly 


gra. ul or ſincere; for though that paſſion en 
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a perſon to love all that love him for a time, yet rab 
will it make him, on the firſt proſpect of a greater be: 
advantage, preſently transfer his affections elſe- da 
where. [ 

As for the gratitude of a lover to his miſtreſs, Pr 
or a lady to her lover, I have already ſhewn in m = w 
comments on Amintor's letter, that there is no ſi ach BY 
thing in reality, all the actions being governed by ? fa 
a paſſion which there is no over-ruling entirely, WM * 
or if there be, that is _y when they conſent to MF * 
marry thoſe they cannot love; for certainly that P 


can never be a true gratitude, though it ſome- 
times bears the name, which influences a perſon 
to join in a union for life with one, whom th 
muſt every day render more miſerable, by giving 
every day new proofs of averſion. 


IT is therefore always owing to ſome latent 
ſelf-intereſt, when either man or woman conſents 
to do this violence to inclination. 


AMEL 14, the great ſortune, yielded, after a 
long courtſhip, to marry Melania, a gentleman of 
a ſmall eſtate : — but wheres did the ſo? only 
to conceal, under the name of wife, the effects of 
her criminal converſation with Polities the game- 
ſter : — yet ſhe will tell you, ſhe gave her perſon 
and fortune to Melania merely as a reward of his 
conſtancy ; and did this injured huſband make any 
complaints of her indifference or contempt, or 
was obſcrved to abate any part of that reſpect and 
tenderneſs he treated her with before marriage, all 
mankind would brand him with the higheſt in- 
gratitude. 


CouLD we look into the ſecrets of the wedded 
world, I more than fear we ſhould find * 
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rable inſtances, where gratitude in both ſexes has 
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been but the pretext to maſk over ſome leſs lau- 
dable matives. 


THERE is, I think, another miſtaken notion 
pretty general; and that is, when of two perſons 
who long have loved, and given each other all the 

roofs of affection in their power, the one ſhall 
fall off without receiving any cauſe from the other, 
and for the ſake of a new object forfeit all vows, 
renounce all obligations, and leave the forſaken 
party to languiſh in vain complainings : — in ſuch 
a circumſtance, ungrateful is the epithet commonly 
given to the perſon guilty of violated faith ; but I 
can by no means allow it to be juſt, becauſe I once 
more beg leave to aſſert, that to love is not an 
action ot the w:/l, and we cannot pay any farther 
than is in our power: a perſon may change in the 
manner I have mentioned, yet know the change 
unreaſonable, and ſincerely wiſh there were a poſ- 
ſibility that the firſt obligations ſtill retained their 
force ; therefore the tranſition proceeds not from 
ingratitude, but weakneſs and inſtability, a waver- 
ing and inconſtant mind, which knows not how 
to ſettle, nor what would ſatisfy it. 


LET no one think, however, that I mean to 
palliate the crime of ſo groſs an abuſe of tender- 
neſs, by attempting to prove it cannot properly be 
called ingratitude; on the contrary, the man or 
woman guilty of it, in my opinion, merits the 
ſevereſt cenſure, yet not ſo much, becauſe my 
change from one object to another, as becauſe 
they did not well conſult their own heart before 
they made the firſt overture : — a paſſion inſpired 
by that ſympathy I have mentioned, founded on 
reaſon and recompenſed by kindneſs, can never 


alter, and a perſon who declares himſelf a lover, 
ſhould 
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ſhould firſt aſk himſelf the queſtion, and be well 
aſſured he can be always ſo, 


Nox can I call it ingratitude between married 
perſons, where one of them, by the arbitrary power 
of parents, ſhall be compelled to give a hand with- 
out a heart, and is afterwards unable to ſubdue 
the fixed averſion, ſo far as to return the affection 
of the other with any degree of tenderneſs.— 
This is, I confeſs, a caſe truly pitiable on both 
ſides, but yet leaves no room for reproach on ei- 
ther, unleſs the party wi:o diſlikes has ungene- 
rouſly concealed it before marriage, or the party 
diſliked is fooliſhly obſtinate enough to run the 
hazard of becoming more engaging afterwards. 


Ix a word, I can ſee no ingratitude in love 
affairs, except in one circumſtance, which is this : 
— If a perſon is extremely beloved by one, for 
whem he or ſhe, for I do not conſine myſelf to 
ſexes, has neither inclination nor averſion, and to 
whom either to be united or not is a matter of 
indifference, yet endeavours to make the moſt of 
what affection offers, by higling for more advan- 
tages than his or her fortune could any way pretend 
to, without that partial affection, ſuch a bchavi- 
our is indeed ungrateful as well as ſordid. 


We frequently hear of inſtances of this kind, 
but I heartily with that all ſuch thankleſs perſons 
might meet the ſame fate with one, whoſe adven- 
tures, I believe, will not be diſagrecable to my 
readers. 


CELEMENA was the daughter and ſole hei- 
reſs of a gentleman ot a very large eſtate, periectly 
agreeable in her perſon without being a beauty; 
Bo had a good capacity and an excellent diſpoti- 
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tion: being ſuch, it is not to be wondered at that 
her parents were extremely tender oi her, nor that 
they made her inſtructed in all the accomꝑiiſh- 
ments befitting a perſon of her ſex and fortune. 
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Bur that to which ſhe moſt applied herſelf was 
muſic and ſinging; ſhe would fit the whole day, 
if not called from it, at her harpſichord, practiing 
thoſe leſſons which had been given her in the 
morning, and by degrees became ſo attached to 
it, that in effect ſhe regarded nothing elie.— Her 
governeſs often chid her for devoting herſelf ſo 
much to one thing, and reminded her, that though 
muſic was very agreeable, yet there were other 
ſtudies more worthy her attention, and ought at 
leaſt to have their (hare—Thi ſhe ſeemed ſenſi- 
ble of, but could not be brought to lay aſide her 
books without reluctance, and whatever ſhe em- 
ployed herſelf in, the laſt new ſong ran always 
in her head : — when the hour in which her ma- 
ſter in this ſcience accuſtomed to viſit her ap- 
proached, ſhe was continually looking on her 
watch, and if he came not at the moment ſhe ex- 
pected, diſcovered an impatience which was never 
icen in her on any other ſcore. 


Tais, with ſome glances ſhe was ignorant of 
herſelf, yet obſerved by the governeſs, made that 
careful creature tremble, Wi her young charge 
tnould be no leſs pleaſed with the perſon of ber 
maſter than with his art: — ſhe kept thoſe ſuſpi- 
cions however for ſome time to herſelf, but ima- 
gining that every day gave her freſh reaſons to 
believe they had not deceived her, ſhe thought it 


her duty to acquaint the mother of Celemena with 
them. 
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Tux old lady imparted what ſhe had heard to 
her huſband, and on reaſoning on the ſubject, 
when they conſidered their daughter's youth, her 
exceſſive fondneſs for muſic, and the handſome 
perſon of the man in queſtion, they began to fear 
the governeſs had not been miſtaken. 


AFTER debating what was beſt to be done in 
ſo vexatious an affair, it ſeemed moſt proper to 
them both, to diſcharge mr. Quader, for ſo I ſhall 
call him, from his attendance, without giving any 
other reaſon for it than that they thought Celemena 
dad made a ſuffici:nt progreſs, and had no occaſion 
for further inſtructions. 


THe putting this reſolution into execution con- 
vinced them, that what they teared was too ſure a 
truth: — the melancholiy which Celemena fell into 
on the loſs of this maſter, ſhewed not only that 
ſhe loved, but alſo loved him to an uncommon 
degree. — All that could be done for her amuſe- 
ment or diverſion, had not the leaſt effect, and the 
diſorders of her mind had ſo great an influence 
over her body, that ſhe fell in a ſhort time into a 
violent fever: her life for ſome days was deſpaired 
of, but her youth, ſtrength, and conſtitution, 
joined with the ſkill of the phyſicians, at length 
repelled that enemy to nature: — the fever left 
her, but the cauſe ſtil] remaining, threw her into 
another diſtemper, which threatened no leſs fatal, 
though leſs ſudden conſequences: — in fine, ſhe 
had all the ſymptoms of a conſumption, and thoſe 
who had the care of her, both in her late and 
preſent illneſs, eaſily perceiving that ſhe laboured 
under ſome inward grief, told her parents, that 
without that were removed, it would be in vain 
for them to hope they ſhould preſerve their 
daughter. 
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A SECOND conſultation was held on this afMict- 
ing news, betwecn the father, mother, and gover- 
neis of the young lady; the reſult of which was, 
that the latter ſhould, by all the ſtratagems ſhe 
could invent, draw her into a confeſſion of the 
truth: — they flattered themſelves, that if the ſe- 
cret was once revealed, the arguments they might 
make uſe of to her would enable her to over- 
come a paſſion ſo unworthy of her; but it all 
failed, they reſolved rather to gratify it, than ſce 
her periſh in the hopeleſs flame, 


IT was no difficult matter for a perſon, who by 
her age doubtleſs had ſome time or other in her 
life experienced the paſſion ſhe was about to ſpeak 
of, to talk of it in ſuch a manner as ſhould diſco- 
ver the progreſs of it in another. Celemena be- 
traycd herſelf without knowing ſhe did ſo; and 
when ſhe found her ſecret was revealed, ſcrupled 
not to confeſs, that ſhe took a ſtrange liking to 
mr. Juaver's perſon and converſation from the firſt 
time he was introduced to her; — that the more 
ſhe ſaw him, the more her inclination increaſed, 
till it entirely engroſſed her whole heart; and that 
by what ſhe had endured ſince ſhe had been de- 
prived of ſecing him, ſhe was very well convinced 
ſhe could not live without him ; but added, that 
ſhe believed he was ignorant of the love ſhe bore 
him, At lcaft, ſays ſhe, I h:pe be is; for I ſhould 
die with ſhame, if I thought he ſuſpected me guiity 
if a weakneſs which I cannot forgive in myſelf. 


Tur governeſs comſorted her the beſt ſhe 
could, and perceiving that the hurry of ſpirits this 
diſcourſe had put her in made her ready to faint 
away, exceeded her commiſſion ſo far as to give 
her hopcs that if ſhe really loved to that exceſs 
the appearcd to do, and thought him worthy of 
2 being 
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bieng her husband, her parents might be brought 
to conſent. 


Tr1s ſeemed too great a happineſs for the ena- 
moured maid to give much credit to; yet the 
tranſport ſhe was in at the bare mention of it, 
and the agonies ſhe fell into, as reaſon abated the 
pleaſing idea, aſſured the perſon who was witneſs 
of them, that there was no other means of ſaving 
her life than ſuch a confirmation, 


SHE went directly from her to the old lady's 
apartment, and related to her the whole of what 
had paſſed between them: —how great was her 
affliction any one may gueſo; but flattering her- 
ſelf that ſhame might work ſome effect on her, 
ſhe bid the governeſs let her know ſhe had ac- 
quainted both her and her father with the ſecret, 
and you may tell her, added ſhe, that you have en- 
deavoured to prevail on us to comply with her incli- 
rations ; but that the ſurprize and grief we are in 
at hearing ſhe had ſo much demeaned herſelf, as to 
entertain a thought of ſuch a fell, made us give 
no anſwer to what you jaid. 


Tut governeſs went immediately about mak- 
ing this eſſay, though certain in her mind of the 
little ſucceſs it would have: the paſſion Celemena 
was inſpired with, was indecd too ſtrong to be over- 
come this way ; and though dutiful, and wanting 
in none of thoſe reſpec's owing from children to 
their parents, not all the ſorrows ſhe occaſioned 


them in this point, had power to turn the current 
of her affections. 


FIN DIN her mother came not into her cham- 
ber the next day as uſual, ſhe doubted not but hex 
indignation againſt her paſſion was at leaſt equal to 
the 
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the grief for her condition; and deſpairing of any 
effect of her governct-'s promiſes, her heart, over- 
preſſed beneath a weight ot anguuh, refuſed its 
accuſtom<d motion, and ſhe fell into faintings, 
out of which ſhe was not without great difficulty 
recovered. 


HER mother, diſtracted at the danger of ſo dar- 
ling a child, cried out to her, that her inclinations 
ſhould no longer be oppoſed ; — that ſince Pua- 
ver was ſo neceſiary to her life, he ſhould inume- 
diately be made acquainted with his good fortune ; 
and that the moment of her recovery ſhould join 
their hands, 


THE father no leſs anxious, made the ſame 
promiſe, which Celemena {till doubting the per- 
formance of, they both confirmed with the moſt 
ſolemn oath. 


As it could not be ſuppoſed but that the muſi- 
cian would receive an offer of this nature with an 
excels of humility and 7 he was ſent for, and 
told by the parents of Celemena, that as, not ich- 
ſtanding the diſparity between them, the young 
lady had thought him worthy, they too dearly 
prized her to thwart her inclinations, and would 
beſtow her on him in caſe he kad no previous en- 
gagement. 


THe aſtoniſhment he was in at the beginning 
of this diſcourſe was very viſible in his counte- 
nance, but being maſter of a good ſhare of cun- 
ning, it abated ; and he not only recovercd him- 
ſelf intirely before they had finiſhed what they had 
1 but alſo reſolved what anſwer he {Lould 

Ake. 
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He had heard the young lady had been danger- 
ouſly ill ſome time, and that the ſtill Kept her 
bed, and fo ſudden and unexpected a propoſal 
made to him by her parents left no room to doubt 
the motive of it; fo without any conſideration of 
what he owed, either to her love. or this conde- 
ſcention in them, he meditated only how to make 
the beit bargim he could for his pretty perſon, 


which he now thought he could not ſet too high) 


a value upon. 


AFTER having aſſured them that he was under 
no engagement, and flightly thanking them for 
the honour they did him in making choice of him 
tor a ſon-in-la , he begged leave to know what 
portion they intended to give their daughter, 


SUCH a queſtion, from a 'man whom they ex- 
peed would have rather thrown himſelf at their 
icet all in extacy and tranſport, might very well 
aftoniſh them: — they looked one upon another 
for ſome minutes, without being able to reply 
but the father firſt regaining preſence of mind, — 
Ar. Quaver, ſaid he, ſince I am willing to give 
my doughter to you, there is little rom for you to 
ſuppeſe I fheuld beſtow a beggar on y; but ſince 
you ſeem to doubt it, I will put five thouſand pounds 
into your hands for the preſent, and according as 1 
find you behave, will add to it. 


FIVE thouſaud pounds ! cried the muſician ; 
Sir, I live very well as I am on my buſmeſs, and 
will net ſell my liberty for twice the ſum. 


Nor HIN could have been a greater proof of 
the conſideration thi tender father had of his 
child, than that he did not reſent this arrogance 
in the object of her affection, by ordering his foot- 
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men to turn him out of doors; but his fears for 
her over-ruled all he owed to himſelf, and he only 
replied, Mal mr. Quaver, I will think of your 
demand, and if you call tomorrow will acquaint you 
with the reſult, 


Ir would be needleſs to repeat the ſhock ſuch 


a behaviour muſt be to perſons of their rank and 


figure in the world ; or how great an aggravation 
it was to their affliction, that C-lemena ſnould have 
beſtowed her heart on a man whoie mind was as 
ſordid as his birth was mean: — they were ſearful 
of acquainting her with the little regard he ſeemed 
to have for her, but on her being extremely urgent 
to know what had paſſed at an interview her peace 
was ſo deeply intercſted in, they at laſt ventured 
to repeat not only the demand that Quaver had 
made, but al deſcribed the inſolent manner in 
which he ſpoke and looked; but withal aftured 
her, that fo: her ſake they would both forgive and 
comply with it. 


CELE MEN liſtened attentively to the nar- 
rative, but ſeemed much leſs troubled than their 
apprehenſions had ſuggeſted: — ſhe fainted not, 
the even wept not, but after a little pauſe thanked 
her father for the unexampled tendernefs he ex- 
preſſed for her, and beſecched him, that fince he 
was ſo good to grant every thing deſired by a man, 
who, the confeſſed, was worthy of little, either 
from him or herſelf, that ſhe might be placed the 
next day in ſome room, where the might hear, 
unſcen by him, how he received the condeſcention 
would be made him, 


Tuls requeſt was eaſily granted, and when they 
were told he was below, a ſervant was ordered to 
conduct him into a room divided only by a thin 
C 4 wainſcot 
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wainſcot ſrom Cee %, chamber. She had quit- 
ted et bat day, Which for a long time ſhe 
h.u not been able to de, and fat with her gover- 
ws as Cloſe as Ihe could to the partition, ſo that 
thc could hear all that paſicd with the ſame caſe 
#5 if ſhe had been in the room with them. 


ELCL. mr. Quaver, ſaid the old gentleman, 
II gen ted me yejter dicy that the price at which 
ver jet yer {ber iy was ten theujand pounds : — it 
certain à great ſum for a perſon of yeur veca- 
ici, Thy have no other j.in-ure t6 make my daugh- 
„ thang jw muſec-berks ; lut as ſhe bas ſet her 
beart ujen you, I will ret reſuje you, and the money 
fe-uil ve paid en the day of nariage. 


23 — 4 
* 
„ 


ALASS, fr, replied the other, I am ſorry I 
was ſe unhappy ts be mijlaken ; I told you that I 
tocuid not marry for twice the ſum gau offered at 
Fri, which gen may remember was five th:uſand 
find, - and T thick zau cannot give me leſs than 
fifteen thouſand, and five thouſand at the birth of 
the fit child ; beſides, I expect you ſhould ſettle 
3:ur whole eſtate on me after your deceaſe, that your 
daughter, who I ku is heireſs, may not aſſume 
tas much, as many wives do, when they have the 
fewer receiving rents lodged in their own hands. 


AT theſe words the father was obliged to ſum- 
men all his moderation, yet could not reſtrain 
himſelf from crying cut, Heavens] Il bat have I 
dene te merit à fun.iſhment ſo ſevere / — Unhappy 
Celemena, ts love where there is nothing but what 
erght to create contempt /! 


I: HATEVER opinion you may have of me, 
fr, returned Quaver with a moſt audacious air, / 
au- myſclf, aud ſoall not abate an ace of my de- 
mand 
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mand : if you think fit to comply with it, I will mate 
a good huſband to your daughter ; if not, I am your 
humble ſervant. 


CELEMENA no ſooner heard this, than ſhe 
ſent her governeſs to beg her father to come into 
her chamber before he made any farther reply to 
what was ſaid ; and on his entering threw herſelf 
at his feet, and embracing his knees with a vehe- 
mence waich ſurprized him, — O, fr, ſaid ſhe, 
by al! the love and tenderneſs you have ever uſed me 
with, by this laſt, the greateſt proof ſure that ever 
child received, I conjure you, ſuffer not your ſelf nor 
me to be ane mament longer . and inſulted 
by that wworthy fellow, whom I amel hate my- 
elf for ever having had a favourable thought c.: 
— ſpurn him, I beſeech you, from your preſence , — 
let him ſeck a wife more befitting him than Celemena, 
who now hates and ſcorns bim. 


BUT are you certain, my dear, ſaid this fond 
father, th.it you can perſe,? in theſe ſentiments t? 


FOREFER, fir, anſwered ſhe, and your com- 
mands to unite me ts ſuch a wretch would naw ren- 
der me nvre miſerable, than tus days paſt your re- 
fufal wid have done. 


IT is not to be doubted but that the old gentle- 
man was tranſported at this unlooked-for change, 
and returning to Quaver, waom he found looking 
in the glas, and humming over a tune of his den 
compoſing, he told him, That the farce was en- 
tirely aver, Celemena had only a mind to divert 
herſelf with his vanity, which having done, he night 
£9 about his buſineſs, for there tas no danger of ber 
dying, wialeſs it were with laughing at. his jo caſily 
tenevirg that te be ſerious which was only a Jet. 
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/ . 

Tung muſician, fo lately blown up with ſelf- 
conceit was now quite cruſhed at once; and as 
thoſe too ſoon elated with the appearance of any 
proſperous event are, with the ſame caſe, dejected 
with the reverſe, he looked like one transfixed 
with thunder; but when he was about to ſay 
ſcmething in a ſtammering voice, by way of re- 
ply, the old gentleman cu: him ſhort, by telling 
him in the moſt contemptuous manner, That as 
neither himſelf nor his daughter had any diſpoſition 
to continue the 2 he had no more buſineſs there; 
but might go home and dream of a fine lady with 
fifteen thouſand pounds, and a great eſtate, 


To prove how much he was in earneſt, he 
rang the bell, and ordered his ſervants to ſhew him 
out; on which he muttered ſomewhat between 
his teeth, and went away juſtly mortified, and 
ready to hang himſelf for what he had loſt by his 


egregious folly, 


CELEME NA, perſcctly cured of her paſſion, 
and no otherwiſe troubled than aſhamed of having 
ever entertained one for a perſon ſuch as he had 
now 'proved himſelf, ſoon reſumed her former 
health ard vivacity ; and was ſome time after mar- 
ried to a perſon of condition, who knew how to 
eltcem her as he ought. 


TH1s behaviour in Quaver I will allow to be 
the higheſt ingratitude, and am very certain there 
are many ſuch examples of it in our bargain- 
makers for marriage, though all have not the fame 
ſpirit and reſolution Celemena teſtified in reſent- 
ing it. 


Thus have I attempted to obviate ſome of 
thoſe errors in judgment, concerning the crime of 
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inzratitude, which frequently miſlead the mind 3 
vet on the whole I muſt conclude as I began, that 
there is no poſſibility of tracing it in all circum- 
ſtances and caſes. 


THAT I may avoid the imynutation of being 
uilty of it myſelf, I muſt not forget to acknow- 
be the great favour I have reccived from the 
public, by their encouragement of theſe my Monthly 
L:cubrations, and alſo for Diſtrario's letter, which 
is juſt now come to hand, nd which I aſſure him 
ſhall he inſerted in the next Female Spefator, with 
the ſentiments of our club on the matter it con- 

tains. 

End of the SEVENTH Book. 


r AN ART C2. 


BOOK VIII. 
Dei ORRESPONDENTS beginning to 


502 thicken upon us, and every one being 
8522 of deſirous of ſomewhat by way of com- 
ment or reply, due order muſt be ob- 
ſerved as to inſerting and anſwering letters as they 
come to hand ; we therefore hope thoſe of a later 
date will not take it ill that we give the firſt place 
to that of Difiraris, as having been firſt received. 


To the FEMALE SPECTATOR, 


Maran, 
, TFT HE juſtice you have done in recommend- 
, ing dramatic performances, before any other 
aof the preſent more encouraged diverſions of the 
* town, renders your monthly eſſays a proper ve- 
© hicle to conviy the groans of the ſtage to the 
© ears of the puvlic ; nor can thoſe gentlemen who 
* unhappily have devoted themſelves to the mules, 
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find 2 means of making their complaint with 
ſo much probability of ſucceſs, as through your 
nervous and pathetic ſtrains. 


* Be not ſtartled, I beſeech you, at the ſight of 
this long epiſtle, nor imagine it is my intention 
to trouble you with any animadverſion on the 
late or — ae conteſts between the patentees and 
players, the town is already ſufficiently peſtered 
with caſes and replies, and I am afraid theſe idle 
quarrels among themſelves will rather contribute 
to bring acting in general into contempt, thay 


be of any ſervice to the perſons concerned in 
them, 


No, madam, my aim is to obviate the more 
real misfortunes of the theatres, and ſhew how 
the drama is wounded through the ſides of thoſe 
by whom alone it can exiſt wich any honour or 
reputation. 


© THERE are two reaſons commonly aſſigned 
why the nobility and better ſort of people have 
of late years very much withdrawn that encou- 
ragement they uſed to vouchſafe to the ſtdge.— 
The firſt is, that the part in which H/7/&s, Booth, 
Cibter ſenior, Olic, Porter, and ſome others 
appearcd in with great propricty, are but ill ſup- 
plied by their ſucceflors ; but I cannot look on 
this as any real objection, becauſe it would be 
both * for unjuſt : actors cannot always re- 
tain the ſame faculties any more than other peo- 
ple, much leſs can he, be inimortal: belides, 
there are at this time ſevcral whoſe merit ought 
not to be abſorbed in the regard we pay to the 
memory of thoſe wlio went before them. And 
it even they arc leſs excellent, I do not per- 
ccive but the audiences are ſatisfied with their 
© endeavours 
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endeavours to pleaſe us, by imitating them aò 
far às lies in their power. — The ſecond, were 
it founded on truth, would be of weight indeed; 
and that is, that there are now no gentlemen of 
any abilities that will write for the ſtage, and 
that the town is obliged to be content with ſee- 
ing the ſame things over and over again for ſeve- 
ral ſeaſons together, without any one new ſub- 
ject of entertainment being exhibited. The lat- 
ter part of this objection is founded on too 
known a fact not to give ſome credit to the for- 
mer, eſpecially when propagated by thoſe whoſe 
intereſt one would imagine it was te inculcate a 
contrary opinion; but this it is I take upon me 
to confute, by diſplaying thoſe latent motives 
which have occaſioned a report ſo injurious to 
the preſent age, that I wonder nobody has yet 
taken the pains to examine into it. 


- © = xa KEE . e , ao ooo 


FRS r, let us aſk the queſtion whether there 
are, or are not, any ſurviving genius's truly qua- 
lified to write for the ſtage ? — I believe nobody 
will anſwer in the negative, becauſe nothing 
could be more eaſy than to prove the contrary. 
— This being granted, let us atk farther, whence 
it comes to puls that every one ſhould now de- 
ſpiſe an avocation which was once: attended with 
conſiderable profit, and ſo much reput tion, that 
ſome of our greateſt men have valued themſclves 
more on their talents this way, than on their 
coronets. Strange it ſeems, tint the name of 
a dramatic poet ſhould at preſcnt be fo contemp- 
tible, that no perſun of real abilities will cauſe 
to be diſtinguiſned by it 
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© YET it is eaſily accounted for, if the tedious 
c ran by the ſhocking rebuffs, the numberleſs dif- 
© ficultics an author is almoſt ſure to meet with, 
© in 
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© in his attempt to introduce any new thing on 
© the ſtage, were laid open and conſidered as they 
« ought. 


© A PERSON of condition would make but an 
© odd figure, if, after having taken pains to oblige 
© the town and do honour to the ſtage, he ſhould 
© be made to dance attendance at the levee of an 
imperious patentee for days, wecks, nay months 
© together, and receive no other anſwers than that 
© he had net kad time to look over his play; — that 
* He had miſſaid it ;— or perhaps affec̃ts to forget 
© he ever faw it: —at laſt the actors muſt be 
conſulted, and it often happens that thoſe among 
them who are leaſt capable of judging, are 
called into the cabinet-councii. — If any one of 
theſe happens to diſlike the character he imagines 
will be allotted for him, then the whole piece 
is condemned; and at the concluſion of the ſea- 
ſon, or it is poſſible at that of two or three ſuc- 
ceeding ones, the author has it returned, and is 
told, It is not theatrical enough ; a term invented 
by this auguſt aficmbly, to conceal their inability 
of pointing out any real faults, and the meaning 
of which can ncither be defined by themſclves 
or any body cle. 


GG. Ga a a &T ee 


Bor you will ſay, Why ſhould they behave 
in this manner £—Ts it nit in the intereſt of both 
manager ard acters to receive a good play, which 
wall be certain of putting money in the pocket 7 


the one, and ſecuring the payment of the ſalaries 
of the ather ! 


:.. ES. Po 


To which I anſwer, that it is doubtleſs their 
© true intereſt ; but avarice and indolence render 
many people blind to what is fo : — the mana- 
ger flatters himſelt, that if the town cannot have 
new 
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new plays they will come to old ones, and he 
« ſhall thereby ſave the profits of the third nights; 
and the actors (thoſe I mean of them who are at 
© what they call the top of the buſineſs, for the 
others have no influence,) having their ſalaries 
fixed, think they have no occalion to take the 
trouble of ſtudying new parts, ſince they know 
they muſt be paid equally the ſame without it. 


« THESE, madam, are the falſe ill- judged 
© maxims by which both patentee and company 
are ſwayed to reject the moſt excellent pieces 
© ſubmitted to their cenſure, and are the motives 
£ which deter, as far as it relates to them, an au- 
© thor from offering any thing to the ſtage. 


© YET while I condemn the little inclination 
< thoſe gentlemen for the molt part teſtify to ob- 
© lige the town, or give encouragement to the 
© poets, I muſt do them the juſtice to ſay, that it 
© has not been always owing to them that ſo many 
improving and delightful entertainments have 
© been deprived of ſceing the light. Tere is 
© another more terrihck cloud trom a ſuperior 
© quarter hangs over the author's hopes, and 
© threatens the deſtruction of his moſt ſanguine 
* expectations. 


© I BELIEVE neither yourſelf, nor any of your 
© readers will be at a loſs to underſtand I mean the 
© licence-office, at the head of which a great perſon 
© is placed, ho cannot be ſuppoſed to have leiſure 
© to inſpect every one, nor indeed any of the pieces 
brought before him; and there is much more 
than a bare poſſibility hat his deputies may, 
either through weakneſs or partiality, err in their 
judgment, and give an unfair report; nay, ſome 
* go lo far as to imagine they are under a ſecret 
com- 
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© compact with the managers of both houſes to 
reject indiſcriminately every thing that comes, 
except recommended by the higher powers ; 
but this ] am far from being able to lay to their 
charge, nor do indced think either the one or 
the other capable of entering into any ſuch com- 
bination, 


6:44 a S:24 


Bur to what, unleſs one of the foregoing rea- 
ſons, can we impute furbidding the tragedies cf 
Edward and Elecnera, Gujiauvus Vaſa, and ſome 
other excellent performances, founded on the 
moſt intereſting parts of hiſtory, ſupported by 
various turns and ſurprizing incidents, and illuf- 
trated with all the ſtrength and beauty of lan- 
guage ; eſpecially the former, which for every 
thing that can render a picce improving and en- 
tertuining, finds itſelf not excelled (J had almoſt 
ſaid equalled) by any thing either of the ancient 
or modern writers | — Yet was this admirable 
play, when juſt ready to make its appearance, 
torbid to be acted, the longing expectations of 
tne public were diſappointed, and we had been 
totally deprived of fo elegant an entertainment, 
did not, thank heaven, the liberty cf the preſs 
ſtill continue in ſome mcaſure with us. 


ME OT OO E  = 5 us I as 


* Tno' ſtript of all the ornaments of Crefs and 
action, it gives in the reading a laſting and un- 
deniable proof that it is neither want of abilities 
or an indolence in exerting thoſe abilities, but 
permiſſion to exhibit them in a proper manner, 
that the ſtage at preſent affords fo little matter 


of attraction. 
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* BUT I will now come to the point which 
chiefiy induced me to trouble the Female Spec- 
© tator with this letter; and having - enumerated 
© the 
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« the many hardſhips authors in general go through 
in attempting to get their plays acted, I will pro- 
© ceed as briefly as the circumſtance will admit, 
to lay before you thoſe which myſelf in parti- 
«* cular have laboured under, 


Just inform you, madam, that I have 
© wrote ſeveral things, which have not only been 
« well received by the public, but have allo been 
« favoured with the approbation of ſome of our 
beſt judges ; and that it was no leſs owing to 
their encouragement than my own amvitt'n, 
that I reſolved to try the force of my genius in 
the dramatic way, which, according to one of 


the greateſt of our Engliſb poets, 


va Tt WW Ty 


—— 1 bald pretence 
To learning, breeding, wit, and eloquence. 


© I VENTURED at it, notwithſtanding ; and, 
undeterred by example, launched into that ſea, 
on whoſe rocks and quickſands ſo many much 
more ſkilful pilots than myſelf had been wrecked 


before my eyes. 


. 


To confeſs the truth, I was greatly embol- 
dened by the favour and friendſhip of a perſon 
of condition, a courtier, and who I imagined 
had intercſt enough both with the licenſer and 
players to introduce whatever he ſhould recom- 
mend. But to return ;— 


. 


© As my genius inclined me chiefly to the ſub · 
lime, my firſt attempt was tragedy.— The part 


A - 


combat betucen Edward, firnamed Jronſide, 
* King of England, and the great Canute of Den- 


nmart.— There appeared to me fo true a mag- 
e nanimity 


of the hiſtory I made choice on, was the famous 
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nanimity and paternal affection for his people in 
that heroic prince, when, to fave the effuſion of 
their blood, he ſet all his own, as well as king- 
dom at ſtake, and fought hand to band with 
one who had no equal but himſelf in ſtrength 
and courage, while both armies ſtood admirin 
ſpectators only of his wondrous valour, that 
thought a more proper ſubject could not have 
employed my pen — I am not apt to be vain of 
my own perſormances, but the friend above- 
mentioned aſſured me I had done my part as a 


poet; and withal ſaid, he was forry | had not 


pitched upon ſome other ſtory ; — that this 
would never do ;—that it would be looked up- 
on as too romantic; — that cuſtoms were in- 
tirely changed ſince the cays of Jronfide ;— that 
Kings were now too ſacred to hazard their per- 
ſons in that manner;—and concluded with advi- 
ſing me not to expoſe it, as it would never paſs 
the office, and might render me obnoxious. 


Tus was a very great mortification to me; 
however I ſubmitted to his judgment, and chan- 
ged the ſcene to the laſt part of that glorious 
monarch's life, where himſelf and kingdom were 
betrayed and given up to ruin, by the treachery 
and avarice of his firſt miniſter and favourite, 
Edrick duke of Mercia; but, alas! my patron 
diſapproved of this more than the former, and 
told me, a firſt miniſter, eſpecially an ill one, 
ought never to be repreſented on the ſtage ; be- 
cauſe ſeditious people might take upon them to 


draw parallels, thereby leſſening the reverence 
due to thoſe in power. 


© I THEN took the liberty of intreating he 
would recommend ſome part of hiſtory for me 
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to write upon; but he told me as to that, he had 
not leiſure to think of ſuch things; all he could 
do was to adviſe me either to find out or invent 
ſome agrecable fable, where no king or prime 
miniſter of any ſort had any buſineſs to be in- 
troduced; and above all things not to lay the 
ſcene in any of the independent commonwealths, 
becauſe, ſaid he, it may naturally draw you into 
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« ſome expreſſions that may favour of republicanſm. 


Sou months I paſſed in conſidering what 


© he had ſaid, and ſearci:ing hiftory in order to 


c 


find out, if poſſible, ſome event, the repreſen- 


tation of which might be liable to none of theſe 


c 


Lad * 


a 0 


. / _ 


objections; but the thing was in itſelf an utter 


impoſſibility, and all my endeavours ſerved only 
to convince me it was fo. 


© My ambition of acquiring the name of a dra- 
matic author not being quelled by the diſap- 
pointments I received, ftill flattered me with 
better ſucceſs in the comic vein. — A whim, 
which [ thought would be entertaining enough, 
came into my head, and I threw it immediately 
into ſcenes, which I afterwards divided into five 
acts, and gave the piece the title of The Blunder- 
ers, from two odd fellows I had introduced, who 
were continually labouring to do and undo, and 
made whatever was bad ſtill worſe. 


Bur, good madam ſpectator, how ſhall I 
deſcribe the paſhon my friend was in at ſeeing 
this title! VI did not know, ſaid he, that you 
were an honeft man, I ſhould take you for the moſt 
arrant raſcal in the world: — What is it you 
mean by calling yeur comedy The Blunderers ! 
Are you inſenſible that the Jacobites, and enemzes 
to the government, aſperſed the late miniſtry = 
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the name of Blunderers, and are they net begin- 
ing to l:ad the preſent with the ſame odious ap- 
peilation f — I am jurprized a poct can have |; 


7 hick a head . 


Tno' what he accuſcd me of had never be- 
fore come into my thoughts, I was now ſenſible 1 
had committed an error, and having confeſſed as 
much, told him, that the title need be no objec- 
tion to the play itſelf. which might with the — 
propricty ve called The Bubbles, there being ſe- 
veral characiers in it which might well deſerve 
that name. 


© THis, inſtead of appeaſing, as I expected it 
would have done, his rage, more inflamed it, 
He, cried he, then I perceive you are aim— 
ing at popularity :—you cannit be jo ignorant as 
not to friew, by The Bubbles will te under tej 
the commen people — I will have no more to ſay 
to you or your produttions, 


« HE left me in ſpeaking theſe words, nor 
could I prevail on him to renew our former fa- 
miliarity for a long time; and I was ſo much 
diſquieted at the thoughts of having ſo fooliſhly 
forfeited the intereſt I before had with him, that 

I had no capacity for writing any thing. — At 
length, huwcver, he was reconciled ; Irecovered [4 
his eſteem, and with it my inclination for the FF, 
drama, but told him, that the miſtakes. I had i 
becn guilty of had determined me not to go up- 
on my own bottom till I had more experience, 
but would build on the plan of ſome old author, 
whoſe fable could no way be brought into com- 
pariſon with the preſcnt tranſactions. 


* o 


* THis he ſeeming to approve of, I mentioned 
© 2A 
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a comedy wrote near a century and a half ago, 
by one Drawbridge Court Belchier, a genticman 


the age he lived: the title of it is //2ns Beer 
Pot, or, The inviſible comedy of jce me and ſee me 
not; which I had no ſooner repeated, than he 


* 

1 % 
it ſeems much applauded for his poetic works in 
J. 

= 

C 


Sc cried out, —Y:u muſt not think of it; — it will 


© be taken Pac a reflection on the Dutch, wh. you. 
« know, though they have of late played a little the 
« Will of the Wiſp with us, are, notwith/tanding, 
© cur good friends and allies, and muſt net be af- 
6 fronted. 


© I &xX9CKED under, in token of yielding my- 


ſelf in the wrong; and having read over a great 
many old comedies in order to find one for my 
F< purpoſe, I aſked what he thought of a play of 


iddleton's, called, A mad world, my maſters — 
© On which he ſhook his head and anſwered, That 
* may affect ſome princes of Germany; — I would 
nat have you meddle with it. 


© I THEN told him, that The night of the 
Burning Peſtle, wrote by Beaumont and Fletcher, 
could not give offence to any party. You are 
* deceived, ſaid he, who knows but it may, with 
& ſome ignorant people, bring the nobleſt orders of 


* kn1g:1:hood into contempt © 


EL then, reſumed I, The ie of gulls, 
wrote by Mr. Day in the reign of our Elizabeth 
of immortal mem ry, may ſurely be modernized, 
without incurring the cenſure of any party. 


* Fye, He, replied he peeviſhly, y2u are as ill | 
a judge of other men's produttions as of your own. 


uch a play would be looked upon as a maſt ſcan- 
* daleus libel. 
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round Mhiteball, and ſome other places; — and 
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© QUITE. impatient to hit on ſomething out 


© of the reach of cavil, I propoſed the revival of 


© Breneralt, or, The Diſcontented Colonel, a play 
© of Sir Jehn Suckling's ; but that, it ſeems, bor- |? 
* dered too near on ſome late military diſguſts.— 7 


© —The Glaſs of Government, by Gaſcoigne, might 
© alſo be conſtrued into an arrogant attempt to 
point cut defects which ought to be concealed. 
© —The Suppsſes, by the ſame author, might af- 


© front a certain great man, who is thought to 
© build all his ſchemes on ſuppoſition. By The | | 
« Hog has lot his Pearl, though wrote by Tyler 


© in the year 1611, I ſhould infallibly be under- 


« ſtood to inſinuate a preſent loſs of Britiſb liberty. 


Mr. Broom's play of The Court Beggar would 
de a glaring inſult on ſome of the chief nobility 


"» 


* The Court Secret by Shirley, was a thing too deli- 
* cate to be pryed into. T Doubtful Heir, by 


« the ſame gentleman, and The Fall of Tarquin, 


by Hunt, were equally rejected by this ſtate- 


4 


* critic, though without explaining his rcaſcns for 
doing ſo on theſe two laſt. 


* JUDGE, madam, how much I was vexed and 
* confounded at hearing inuendocs, which one 
© could not have imagined ſhould ever enter into 
© the heart of man; but as I was reſolved to tr 
this pretended friend to the utmoit, I told him, 
that ſince it was ſo impoſlible a thing either to 
* write a new tragedy” or comedy, or to revive 
© what had been wrote ſo many ages paſt without 
giving offence, I would content myſelf with 
* mcedernizing an interlude of more than two hun- 
© dred years old, compoſed by John Heywood, and 
© intitled, T be four P's. On this he pauſed alittle, 
© but at laſt replied gravely, That he c:uld by no 
© means encourage me in any ſuch attempt; for, 
fai 
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four P's may be implied Prince, 

« Power, Parliament, and Penſion ; — or perhaps, 

People, Poverty, Priſon, and Petition. no, fir, 

continued he, avoid all ſuch ſæditious allegories, I 
beſeech you, or we muſt be no longer acquainted. 


Tus put me beyond all patience, and I could 
not forbear anſwering with ſome warmth, that 
I found he endeavoured to pick meanings where 
they were never intended. Tf the four P's, ſaid 
I, contain any all 


egory, why muſt it needs be a 
ſed:tious one? — 


may they nat as well be 
© underſtood to mean Penitence, Pardon, Peace, and 
Plenty? Or if that ſbꝛuld ſeem a little trained, 
© in the preſent age, may it not with greater pro- 
© pricty be turned on the coquet part of the fair ſex, 
aud and for Proud, Pretty, Prating, and Play- 


* Tr1s argument, though certainly reaſonable, 
© had no manner of weight with him, any more 
than ſome others I made uſe of for the ſame pur- 
pole; and only ſerved to convince myſelf that 
poſſibility of writing any thing but 
what might be liable to cenſure from thoſe who 
made it their buſineſs to find matter for it. 


© Thus, madam, I have pointed out the obſta- 
cles which lie in the way of a dramatic author, 
and you will eaſily conceive the little probabili 
there is that a perſon of fortune will deſcend to 
that ſervile dependance and ſollicitation now re- 
quired for the admiſſion of his play; and a poet, 
waoſe ſole ſupport is his muſe, is deterred from 
riſquing on ſo precarious a hope that time, which 
he is ſure to be largely paid for, if employed in 
the ſervice of ſ me perſons, not altogether con- 
venient to name, 
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© W1THOUT ſome better regulation therefore 


on the part of the theatres, and ſome abatement 
of the preſent ſeverity on that ot the licenſer, the 
town mult deſpair of ſeeing any new thing exhi- 
bited, the drama be intirely neglected, and the 
« ſlage in a ſhort time become a deſart. 


„„ 


© NoTHiNG can be more worthy the pen of a 
Female Stectater than to ſet this affair in a pro- 
per light; that good-nature you have ſo amiably 
deſcribed, requires it of you in behalf of diſtreſſed 
authors; — juſtice demands you ſhould ſtand up 
in detence ot an inſtitution calculated for public 
ſcrvice ;— and reaſon will, I doubt not, engage 
you to exert yourſelf on fo laudable an occaſion.” 


x > ]], 


J am, MapAu, 
0 very much your admirer, and 
me/? obedient humble ſervant, 


DisTRAR10. 


WE were pretty much divided in our opinions 
on the firſt peruſal of this letter ; but at laſt agreed, 
that thoꝰ the complaints contained in it might be, 
and it is highly probable are, perfectly juſt, yet 
Diſtraris may perhaps have taken the latitude al- 
lowed to poets, and repreſented things ſomewhat 
higher than the life. — We know not how to 
think that cither of the patentees, who are both of 
them gentlemen of families, and doubtleſs have 
had an education conformable to their birth, ſhould 
be able to bring themſelves to treat, even the leaſt 
meritorious of thoſe who endeavour to ſerve them 
and oblige the town, with that haughtineſs and 
contempt he ſeems to accuſe them of. Good 
manners 1s a Gebt we owe to ourſeives, as well as 
to others, and whoever neglects to pay it, forfcits 
a 
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Book 8. 
all the pretenſions he might otherwiſe have both 


to the love and reſpect of the world. A civil re- 
fuſal takes off the aſperity of the diſappointment, 
and is given with the ſame eaſe as a more rough 
and poignant one: ſure therefore thoſe who are at 
the head of an eternal ſcene of politeneſs, cannot 
ſo far vary from what they have continually be- 
for their eyes. But as this is a punctilio which 
regards only the perſons of the poets, who are very 
well able to return in kind any flights they may 
imagine put upon them, and is of much leſs con- 
ſequence to the public than thoſe their produc- 
tions meet with, it were to be wiſhed that ſome of 
the great world would vouchſafe to intereſt them- 
ſelves in this affair, and not leave it at the aption of 
thoſe who live by the good-humour of the town, 
to deprive it of any entertainment it has a right 
to expect from them. 


As therefore there is an office to forbid the ex- 
hibition of ſuch new plays as by it are judged to 
have any thing in them offenſive or indecen t, it 


S$ would not, methinks, be unbecoming the wiſdom 


of the legiſlature to erect one for the commanding 
and enforcing ſuch to be acted, as on peruſal are 
found proper to entertain a polite and virtuous 
audience, 


SUCH an office, under the direction of gentle- 
men qualified to judge of dramatic performances, 
would take away all occaſion of complaint from 
the poets, and be a motive to induce many gen- 
tlemen to write for the ſtage, who, if it be as 
Diſtraris ſays, are now deterred from it. 


 Bes1Des, to prevent the ſhock an author feels 
in having ais piece rejected, as well as all jcalouſies 
of 3 in the affair, every one might ſend his 
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play without ever being known from what hand 


it came, till it had been approved and was ordered 


to be acted. 


IT is certain, that according to the opinion we 
have of the man, we are greatly prejudiced in fa- 
vour or diflike of his work; yet this is in truth a 
piece of injuſtice wi ich we ought not to indulge 
ourſclves in.—It is poſſible to excel in one kind of 
writing, yet be very bad in another : — few there 
are, if any, whoſe ralents are univerſal — Mr. 


Pope, whoſe poctical works will always be read 


with an equal ſhare of pleaſure and admiration, 
had, notwitbſtanding, no genius to dramatic wri- 
ting; and Mr. Rymer, that awful critic on the 
productions of his cotemporaries, that great pre- 
tender to a reformation of the ſtage, by attempting 
to give a proof what plays ought to be, has only 
ſhewn how little he was qualified to write one. 
This, I bclieve, will be allowed by every one who 
has read his Edgar, a piece which, after all his long 


labour, can but at beſt be called correcily dull, | | 


fince the two chief beautics of tragedy, pity and 
ſurprize, are intirely wanting in it : yet doubtleſs 
the town were in high expectations of ſomething 
wonderful from a pen which had been ſo ſevere 
on the performances of others, 


I THEREFORE cannot help ſmiling within my- 
ſelf, when en the firſt talk of a new play being in 
rehearſal, the name of the author is preſently en- 
quired into, and a ſtrict ſcrutiny made into the 
merit of his former works ; and if he has wrote 


any thing, Gough never 5o foreagy ty the Nags, 1 
which has the good fortune to ſucceed, people cry 


out,. — Oh, it is his, it nuit be good ! and fol- 
lowing this concluſion, run the firſt night to give 


an applauſe to that which perhaps, after they had 
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ſeen and well conſidered, they are aſhamed of ha- 
ving countenanced. 


Nor am I leſs concerned, and even ſhocked, 
when I hear with what contempt the performance 
of a young author, who is in a manner but clam- 
bering up the hill of fame, is treated by ſome who 
ſpeak of it; how they throw aſide his tickets, and 
cry, — What obſcure fellow is this? — What jtuff 
dies he invite us to? — and either not go to his 
play at all, or go with a prepoſſeſſion, which 
will not ſuffer them to give it a fair hearing. 


TH1s is a piece of cruelty in ſome who would 
be thought good judges, yet are intirely governed 
by prejudice ; and I have known has been prac- 
tiſed long before thoſe new hardſhips Di/trario 
complains of were ever known. 


Svcn an office, therefore, as I have mentioned, 
where plays ſhould be candidly examined, without 
any regard to the merits of their authors in other 
reſpects, or even knowing who they were, would 
remedy all theſe inconveniencies to the poets, 
and alſo be a means of obliging the town with 
three or four at leaſt new pieces every ſeaſon at 
each theatre. 


As to the power of forbidding plays to be ac- 
ted, now lodged in the licencer, it muſt be gran- 
ted, that in an age ſo diſlolute as this, there ought 
to be ſome reſtraint on the latitudes poets might 
otherwiſe take, and ſome whom I could name have 
taken, in expectation of crowded audiences of the 
louſer part ot both ſexes ; but then, methinks, this 
reſtriction ſhould have its bounds. — Whatever is 
offenſive to the Majeſty of Heaven, or of its vice- 
gerents. on earth, would be indeed very unit 
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ſubjects to be exhibited on a ſtage ; but to reject 
a valuable p'ay for the ſake of ſuch ſtrained inuen- 
docs as the friend of D:/{rar:io ſuggeſted, ſeems to 
overthrow that decent liberty, which in all ages, 
and in all frce nations, has ever been allowed. 


Tre ſtage, by its inſtitution, is the ſchool of 
virtue, and the A of vice; and when either 
of theſe noble purpoſes is defcated, it is no won- 
der that perſons of true ſenſe and honour chuſe to 
abſcnt themſelves, and oblige their fainilies to do 
ſo too. 


THe tragedics of Edward and Eleonora, Guſ- 
tavus Vaja, Arminius, and ſome others forbidden 
by this office from being acted, have dared the 
teſt of examination by appearing in print; and 1 
never yet found any one perſon who could pene- 
trate into the motives which denicd us the pleaſure 
of ſeeing them repreſented. 


IF the true amor patriæ be a virtue theſe times 
are not aſhamed ot, how muſt every breaſt glow 
with a noble ardour at the illuſtrious example of 
Guſtavus Vaſa, and his brave Dalecarlians ? — If 
the deſire of attaining glory and renown for worthy 
actions, be a principle which ought to be inculcated 
in the young, and cheriſhed in the old, Arminius 
affords leſſons for the laudable ambition: — And 
if courage in diſtreſs, reſignation to heaven, faith, 
love, piety, and zeal, and every virtue that can 
illuſtrate the character of a chriſtian hero, be 
deſerving our regard, where can we find a grea- 
ter inſtance, than in our gallant Edward? 


THe ladics above all have reaſon to regret the 
ill treatment of this excellent performance, ſince 
none was ever wrote could do greater honour to 
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the ſex . — The amiable Eleonora is a character, 
which I believe no other hiſtory can parallel, and 
her behaviour a ſhining proot that greatneſs of 
mind, fortitude, conſtancy, and all thoſe perfec- 
tions which conſtitute a true magnanimity, are 
not confined to the male gender. 


Ir was however thought proper to ſuppreſs 
theſe plays, and many others, as far as the power 
of the licenſer extended, and it is not our province 
to examine into his reaſons for ſo doing; but may 
allow, with D:/frariw, that when ſuch as theſe 
were not permitted, it is very difficult for an au- 
thor to find or invent any ſtory which may not 
be liable to ſome objection, and ſuffer the ſame 
fate, 


IF the eye could be ſatisfied with ſeeing, or the 
ear with hearing always the ſame things over and 
over repeated, it muſt be owned there are many 
old plays, which the beſt of our modern poets 
would not perhaps be able to excel; but nature 
delights in variety, and though it would be unjuſt 
and ungrateful to ſtrip the laurels from the brows 
of Shakeſpear, Fohnſon, Beaumont and Fletcher, 
Dryden, Otway, Lee, Congreve, and ſeveral other 
deſervedly adinired authors, to adorn thoſe who 
thall ſucceed them, yet we love to ſee a genius the 
growth of our own times, and might find ſufficient 
trophies for the merits of ſuch, without any injury 
to their predeceſſors. 


Tnost moſt impatient for new plays deſire 
not, however, that thoſe which'for ſo many years 
have continued to divert and pleat, ſhould now 
be ſunk and buried in oblivion, — The poets I 
have mentioned will always preſerve the ſame 
Charms, and would do To yet more were they lefs 
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frequently exhibited. — Some of Shateſpear's co- 
mcutes, and all his tragedies, have beauties in them 
almoſt inimitable ; but then it muſt be confeſſed, 
that he ſometimes gave a looſe to the luxuriancy of 
% tancy ; fo that his plays may be compared to 
fine gardens full of the moſt beautiful flowers, but 
choaked up with weeds through the too great rich- 
neſs of the foil: thoſe therefore which have had 
thoſe weeds plucked up by the ſkilful hands of his 
ſucceflors, are much the moſt clegant entertain- 
ments. 


For which reaſon I was a little ſurprized when 
I heard that Mr. Cibber, junior, had revived the 
tragedy of Romeo and Juliet, as it was firſt acted; 
Caius Marius being the ſame play, only moderni- 
zed, and clearcd oi ſome part of its rubbiſh, by 
Uricay, appearing to fo much more advantage, 
that it is not to be doubred, but that the admirable 
author, had he lived to ſee the alteration, would 
have been highly thankful and ſatisfied with it. 


Ir were indeed to be wiſhed, that the ſame kind 
corrector had been ſomewhat more ſevere, and 
lopped off not only ſome ſuperfluous ſcenes, but 
whole characters, which rather ſcrve to diminiſh 
than add to the piece, particularly thoſe of the 
Nurſe and Sulpitius, neither of them being in the 
leaſt conducive to the conduct of the fable, and 
all they ſay ſavouring more of comedy than tra- 
gedy.— It is, methinks, inconſiſtent with the cha- 
racter of a Roman ſenator and patrician, to ſuffer 
himſelt to be entertained for half an hour together 
with ſuch idle chat as would ſcarce paſs among old 


-Avomen in a nurſery: nor does the wild behaviour 


or looſe diſcourſe of Sulpitizs at all agree with the 
auſterity of the times he is ſuppoſed to live in, or 
any way improve the morals of an audience. The 
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deſcription alſo of the apothecary, tho* truly po- 
etical, and his mcagre appearance, always occa- 
fion a loud laugh, and but ill difpoſe us to taſte 
the ſolemnity of the enſuing ſcene. 


M. Otway was doubtleſs fearful of going too 
far, or he had removed every thing which prevents 
this piece from being perfect. It muſt be owned 
he has improved and heightened every beauty that 
could receive addition, and been extremely tender 
ia preſerving all thoſe intire which are above tie 
reach of amendment. Nor is his judgment in this 
particular leſs to be admired than his candour. — 
Some poets, perhaps to ſhew their own abilities, 
would have put a long ſoliloquy into the mouth 
of young Marius, when he finds Lavinia at her 
window, at a time of night when it was but juſt 
poſſible for him to diſtinguiſh it was ſhe ; whereas 
this judicious emendator leaves his author here as 
he found him ; and indeed what could ſo empha- 
tically expreſs the feel of a lover on ſuch an occa- 
ſion, as is couched in this ſhort acclamation! 


Oh, *tis my love ! 
dee how ſhe hangs upon the cheek of night, 
Like a rich jewel in an Ethiop's ear. 


Nor is the tenderneſs and innocence of Lavi- 
nia leſs conveyed to us, when in the fulneſs of 
her heart, and unſuſpecting ſhe was overheard by 
any body, ſhe cries out, 


O Marius | Marius! wherefore art thau Marius ? 
Renounce thy family, deny thy name, 
And in exchange take all Lavinia. 


I MENTION theſe two places merely becauſe 
they ſtrike my own fancy in a peculiar manner, 
4 for 
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for the whole picce abounds with others equally 
ſtrong, natural, and pathctic, and is, in my opi- 
nion, nd that of many cthers, the very beſt and 
moſt agrceable of all the tragedics of that excel- 
Jett autnor. 


Book 8 


JOHXASON”s comedies, though they have leſs 
of fire and fancy than moſt of thoſe of tte forcgo- 
ing author, yet are infinitely more correct, there- 
fore fland in necd of little other alteration than 
what the omiſſion of ſome ſcenes, which render 
them too long ior performance, muſt neceſiaril 
occaſion, ard which is the fault of moſt of thoſ: 
who wrote in former ages. 


BEAUMONT and Fletcher have left us 
many excellent plays; thoſe oi them which are mo- 
dernized afford us very agreeable matter of enter- 
tuinment ; and there are many others which would 
be no leſs pleaſing, if revived with a very few 
alterations. 


SEVERAL alſo of Shirley, Broom, Maſſenger, 
and other anticnt poets, under the care of a ſkilful 
hand, might come in for their ſhare of applauſe. 
But I muſt ftill agree with Diſtrario, that in com- 
plaiſance to the pa, the ſtage ought not to be ſhut 
from the preſent ; that living genius's ſhould at 
Jeaſt be admitted to a probation ; and that our im- 
mediate deſcendants ſhuuld not have it in their 
power to accuſe us of a paitiality our anceſtors 
were not guilty of, 


Bur I am very much afraid the apprehenſions 
P:/iraris labours under on this head are too juſtly 
fourded, and that the perſon whom he conſulted 
en the choice of his fable, ſpoke no more than the 
fentimcnts of thoſe in a ſuperior claſs ; and if this 
ſhould 
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ſhould happen to be the caſe, it will be in vain for 


us to hope for any new performance in the dra- 


matic way that will be worth our ſeeing. 


IT ſeems, however, extremely ſtrange that it 
ſhould be a crime to repreſent, on the ſtage, thoſe 
tranſactions which are in hiſtory, and every body 
has the privilege of reading and commenting on 
in any other kind of writing. 


Bur it may be thought impertinent by ſome, 
and too arrogant by others, in me to pretend to ar- 
gue on a matter equally impoſſible to account for, 
as to remedy ; I ſhall therefore forbear any farther 
diſcourſe upon it, and proceed to the next letter 
on the table. 


To the FEMALE SPECTATOR, 


Mapamn, 


, A®! look upon you to be a perſon who knows 
l the world perfectly well, and has the hap- 
* pineſs of your own ſex very much at heart, I 
* wonder you have never yet thought fit to throw 
out ſome admonitions concerning the immode- 
* rate uſe of tea; which, however innocent it may 
* ſeem to thoſe who practiſe it, is a kind of de- 
* bauchery no leſs expenſive, and perhaps even 
* more pernicious in its conſequences, than thoſe 
* which the men, who are not profeſſed rakes, are 
generally accuſed of. 


* Trrs, at firſt ſight, may be looked upon as 
too bold an aftertion ; but, on a near examina- 
tion, I am perſwaded will be found no more then 
* reaſonable, and will undertake to prove that the 
* tea-table, as managed in ſome families, colts 
more to ſupport, than would maintam two chil- 
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© dren at nurſe. — Yet is this by much the leaſt 
part of the evil; it is the utter deſtruction of 
© all cecunomy, — the bane of good houſewifry, 
and the ſource of idleneſs, by engrofling thoſe 
© hours, which ought to be employed in an honeſt 
and prudent endeavour to add to, or preſerve 
© what fortune, or former induſtry has beſtowed, 
Were the folly of waſting time and money in 
< this manner confined only to the great, who 
© have enough of both to iy it would not ſo 
© much call for public reproof ; but all degrees of 
< women are infected with it, and a wife now 
© looks upon her tea-cheſt, table, and its imple- 
© ments, to be as much her right by marriage as 
© her wedding-ring. 


© Tro' you cannot, madam, be inſenſible that 
© the trading part of the nation muſt ſuffer greatly 
© on this ſcore, eſpecially thoſe who keep ſhops, 
© I beg you will give me leave to mention ſome 
few particulars ot the hardſhips we buſbands of 
that claſs are obliged to bear, 


Tx firſt thing the too genteel wife does after 
© opening her eyes in the morning, is to ring the 
© bl! for her maid, and aſk if the tea-kettle boils. 
If ny accident has happened to delay this im- 
© portant affair, the houſe is ſure to eccho with re 
proaches ; but if there is no diſappointment in 
the caſe, the petticoats and bed-gown are haſtily 
thrown over the ſhoulders, madamrepairs to her 
eaſy chair, fits down before her table in querpo, 
with all her cquipage about her, and ſips, and 
pauſes, and then ſips again, while the maid at- 
tends aſſiduous to repleniſh, as often as called 
for, the drained vehicle of that precious liquor. 
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© AX hour is the leaſt that can be allowed to 
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« breakfaſt, after which the maid carries all the 


© utenſils down into the kitchen, and fits down to 


« the remains of the tea (or it is probable ſome, 
« freſh ſhe has found opportunity to purloin) with 
« the ſame ſtate as her miſtreſs, takes as much time, 


and would think herſelf highly injured, ſhould 


© any one call her away, or attempt to interrupt 
© her in it: ſo that between both, the whole morn- 
© ing is elapſed, and it is as much as the poor huſ- 

© band can do to get a bit of dinner ready by two 
or three o'clock. 


© DINNER above and below is no ſooner over, 
© than the tea-table muſt be again ſet forth :— 
a friendly neighbour comes in to chat away an 
hour: two are no company, and the maid be- 
ing very buſy in cutting bread and butter, one 
© prentice is called out of the ſhop to run this way 
© and fetch Mrs. ſuch-a-one, and another that way 
© to fetch Mrs. ſuch-a-one, ſo that the huſband 
* muſt be his own man, and if two cuſtomers 
chance to come at the ſame time, he frequently 
* loſes one for want of hands to ſerve them. 


© IT often happens, that when the tea-drinking 
company have almoſt finiſhed their regale, and 
* the table is going to be removed, a freih viſitor 
arrives, who mult have freih tea made for her; 
C after her another, who is always treated witi 
the ſame compliment; a third, perhaps a fourth, 
or more, till the room is quite full, and the en- 
* tertainment prolonged a conſiderable tune after 
the candles are lighted, when the days are of a 
moderate length. 


© Tais is ſufficient to ſhew the loſs of time, 
© both as to the miſtreſs and ſervants, and how 
; much the regularity of the tea-tabl= occalimns 
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a want of regularity in every thing beſides ; but, 
madam, there is yet another, and more miſchie- 
vous effect attends the drinking too much of 
this Indian herb, 


© WHAT I mean is too notorious a fact not to 
be eaſily gueſſed at; but left it ſhould be miſ- 
conſtrued by any of your readers, I ſhall venture 


© to explain it. 


a a « «a a ©. a Sa = 6.9m: 6: 6 $6 


© TEA, whether of the Green or Bobea kind, 
when taken to exceſs, occaſions a dejection of 
ſpirits and flatulency, which lays the drinkers of 
it under a kind of neceſſity of having recourſe to 
more animating liquors.— The moſt temperate 
and ſober of the ſex find themſelves obliged to 
drink wine pretty freely after it ; none of them 
now-a-days pretend to entertain with the one 
without the other; and the bottle and glaſs are 
as ſure an appendix to the tea-table as the ſlop- 
on, 


< HAPPY are thoſe who can content themſelves 
with a refreſhment, which, tho* not to be had 
in any perfection in England, is yet infinitely 
leſs deſtructive to the human ſyſtem than ſome 
others too frequently ſubſtituted in its place, 
when it is found too weak to anſwer the end 


propoſed by taking it. 


© BRANDY, rum, and other ſpirituous liquors, 
being of a more exhilerating nature, at leaſt for 
the preſent, are become a uſual ſupplement to 
tea; and I am ſorry tc ſay, by their frequent uſe, 
gro ſo familiar to the palate, that their intoxi- 
cating qualities are no longer formidable; and 
the vapours, cholic, a bad digeſtion, or ſome 
other complaint, ſerves as an excuſe for drink- 
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© ing them in a more plentiful degree, than the 
c belt conſtitution can for any length of time ſup- 


© port. 


© HENCE enſue innumerable maladies doct rs 
© fees, apothecaries bills, Bath, Tunbridge, the 
Spa and all that can deſtroy the wretched huſ- 
© band's peace, or impoveriſh him in his fortune. 


© Tax more is his affection for a wife who 
© takes ſo little care of his intereſt and happineſs, 
and of her own health and reputation. the more 
« will his affliction be; and the leis will ſhe be 
© able to forgive herſelf, wien brought by a too 
late and ſad experience to a right way of think- 
ing. 


THAT you will therefore uſe your endea- 


© vours that ſo great an enemy to the felicity of 


the meaner ſort of people may be baniſhed from 
© their houſes, is the unanimous defire of all huſ- 
© bands, and moſt humbly petitioned for by him 
© who is, 


With the greateſt admiration of your writings, 
MAD AM, 


Your moſt humble and 


Friday-ſtreet, 
moſt obedient ſervant, 


Nov. 2, 1744- 


JohN CAREFUL, 
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I'DarE ſay, one half of my readers will expect 
me to be very angry at this declaration againſt an 
amuſement my ſex are generally ſo fond of ; but it 
is the firm reſolution of our club to maintain ſtrict 
impartiality in theſe lucubrations; and were any 


of us ever ſo decply affected by the ſatire, (which 
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thank Heaven we are not) we ſhould, notwith- 
ſtanding, allow it to be juſt. 


THERE cannot certainly be a ſubject more tick- 
ling to the ſpleen of the ill-natured, or afford more 
matter of concern to the gentle and compaſſionate, 
than the affectation of ſome tradeſmen's wives in 
the article Mr. Careful complains of ; and it muſt 
be owned he has done it in fo pictureſque a man- 
ner, that it is impoſſible to read him without ima- 
gining one ſees the ridiculous behaviour he de- 
{cribes. 


No woman, who is conſcious of being guil 
of it, can, in my opinion, behold herſelf thus de- 
lincated, without a confuſion, which muſt occaſion 
a thorough reformation. 


TEA is, however, in itſelf a very harmleſs herb, 
and an infuſion of it in boiling water agrees wirh 
moſt conſtitutions, when taken moderately ; but 
then, it mult be confeſſed, we have plants of our 
own growth no leſs pleaſing to the palate, and 
more effectual for all the purpoſes which turniſh 
an excuſe for the afternoon's regale. 


TEIõ is a truth allowed by all, even by thoſe 
from whom we purchaſe tea at ſo dear a rate; 
bur, alas ! the paſſion we have for exotics diſcovers 
itſelf but in too many inſtances, and we neglect 
the uſe of what we have within onrſclves for the 
ſame reaſon as ſome men do their wives, only be- 


cauſe they are their own. 


THE three objections which Mr. Careful makes, 
or indee-: that any body can make againſt the tea- 
table, are,—fir/t, the loſs of time and hindrance 
to bulincfs ;—/ecendly, the expence ; and, la/?ly, 


the 
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the conſequences often ariſing from it, dram-drink- 
ing and ill-health. 


To the firſt, it may be anſwered, that were tea 
to be intirely baniſhed, and baum, ſage, mint, or 
any other Englih berb, ſubſtituted in its place, 
and uſed in the ſame manner, the effect would be 
the ſame as to that point, becauſe the one would 
engroſs the hours as well as the other. Nor does 
the ſecond carry any great weight, the expence of 
tea itſelf, excluſive of thoſe other appurtenances, 
which would be equally neceſſary wich any other 
herb, as an indulgence, which, where there is an 
thing of a competency, might be allowed the wiſe 
without prejudice to the circumitances of her huſ- 
band.—But the third is not ſo eaſily got over; 
this is what indeed renders the uſe of [ndian tea, 
above all other, pernicious. None, I believe, who 
drink it conſtantly twice a day, but have experi- 
enced the ill effects is has on the conſtitution ;— 
thcy fecl a ſinking of the heart, a kind of inward 
horror, which is no way to be removed but by 
that dangerous remedy Mr. Careful mentions, and 
which in time proves worſe than the diſeaſe itſelf, 


IT is therefore to be wiſhed, that people of all 
ranks would endeavour to wean themſelves from 
it ; and I have the more room to hope it will be 
ſo, becauſe perſons of quality, whoſe example made 
it firſt the mode, begin every day to take leſs and 
leſs pleaſure in the tea-table. — As it gained not, 
however, eſtimation all at once, we cannot expect 
it ſhould intirely loſe its credit all at once; and 
thoſe who ſuffer by the uſe of it, may comfort 
themſelves in the aſſurance my ſpectatorial obſer- 
vation gives them, that is is already very much 
declined. 

I caxnxoT 
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I caxxoT conclude this ſubject without re- 
peating what was ſaid to me ſome years ago by a 
certain lady with whom I was intimately acquain- 
ted :—ſhe was one of t e greateſt devotces to the 
tea-table I ever knew :—bo'ea and bread and but- 
ter was her chief ſuſtenance, and the ſociety of 
thoſe who loved it, as well as ſhe did, her only 
amuſement, An accident, not material to men- 
tion, ſeparated us tor a conſiderable time; but on 
the firſt viſit I made her afterward, was very much 
ſarprized to find the had left off bohea, would 
drink only green, which I thought more prejudi- 
cial to her conſtitution than the other. ſhe being 
extremely lean, and inclining to a conſumption.— 
Having exprefled my ſentiments to her on this head, 
I am ſenſible, replicd the, that it is very bad for 
me : bade had continual pains in my ſtomach ever 


face I crank it, and cannot enjoy one hour's ſaund 
fleep in a whole night : — yet what can J de? — 


I had rather endure all this than have my brain diſ- 
erdered ; and, I aſſure you, if I had continued the 


uſe of bohea but a very little longer, I ſhould have 
been mad. | 


THESE words, delivered in the moſt grave and 
ſolemn accents, made me not only then, but ever 
ſince. as often as J think of them, ſmile within 
myſelf at the infatuation of making the drinking 
tea of ſome kind ©! other of ſuch importance, that 
there is no ſuch thing as quitting it, and to chuſe 
that fort wi. ich will do us the leaſt miſchief, is all 
we have to conſider. 


As theſe monthly eſſays are publiſhed with a 
view of improving the morals, not compliment- 
ing the frailties of my ſex, thoſe who remember 
that cxcc les n all things are blameable, will not 
thiak what I have ſaid too ſevere, 


In 
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Is fine, nothing ought to be indulged till it be- 


comes ſo far habitual, that we cannot leave it off 
without difficulty, when we find it any way preju- 
dicial or inconvenient. 


Tae ſnuff-box and ſmelling- bottle are pretty 
trinkets in a lady's pocket, and are frequently ne- 
ceſſary to ſupply a pauſe in converſation, and on 
ſome other occaſions; but Whatever virtues they 
are poſſeſſed of, they are all loſt by a too conſtant 
and familiar uſe, and nothing can be more perni- 
cious to the brain, or render one more ridiculous 
in company, than to have either of them perpe- 
tually in one's hand. 


KNOW a lady who never fits down to dinner 
ithout her ſnuff-box by her plate, and another 
who cannot ſleep without her bottle of ſal volatile 
under her pillow ;—but I ſhall reſerve expatiatin 
on the folly and misfortune of this bigotry of cuſ- 
tom till ſome other time, left the fair author of the 
following letter ſhould think herſelf neglected. 


To the FEMALE SPECTATOR, 


Dear Female Sage, 
[ HAVE a vaſt opinion of yout wit ; and you 
may be convinced of it by aſking your advice; 
— a compliment, I aſſure you, I never paid to 
my own mother, or any ſoul beſides yourſelf. — 
You muſt know, that among about halt an hun- 
died who make their addreſſes to me, there are 
three who flatter themſclves with hopes of ſuc» 
ceſs ; and indeed with ſome reaſon. for I have 
given to each of them all the encouragement 
could be expected from a woman of honour — 
but Iwill give you their characters, and the dif- 
* ferent ſentiments they have inſpired me 3 
C at 
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© that you may be the better able to judge which 
© cf them I ought to make choice of for a partner 
© forlite. 


Tur firſt is a tall graceful] man, of an ho- 
nourable family, has a large eſtate, and offers me 
a jointure beyond what my fortune, though it is 
very conſiderable, could demand: He is Fefides 
addicted to no ſort of vice, and has the reputa- 
tion of a more than common underſtanding ; 
Lut, with all theſe gocd qualities, there is fome- 
what in him that diſpleaſes me:—he ought, me- 
thinks, whenever we are alone together, toenter- 
tain me with nothing but his pafſion ; but, inſtead 
of that, he often talks to me on ſubjects which he 
may eaſily perceive are nat agreeable to my hu- 
mour, and are indeed too ſerious to ſuit with the 
years of either of us, he being no more than three 
and twenty, and I but ſeventeen, —We were a 
week ago to viſit a relation of mine whoſe houſe 
has a proſpect of the ſea, and happening to look 
out of one of the windows while we waited for 
my couſin's coming down, how do you think he 
diverted me? why, with ſome grave reflections 
on that uncertain element, — the unhappy fate 
of brave admiral Balchen, — and the loſs the 
navy and whole nation had of him; — as if I 
had any thing to do with the admiral, the navy, 
or the nation. Would it not have better become 
him, ſince he muſt needs talk of the ſea, to have 
compared me to the Venus riſing out of it, or to 
the charming Hero, for whoſe ſake Leander ſwam 
the Helleſpont. 
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I coup give you a thouſand ſuch odd in- 
ſtances of his behaviour; and though I am con- 
vinced that he loves me, becauſe he has rejected 
- ſeveral propoſals of more advantageous matches 
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in the precarious hopes of obtaining me, yet he 
« is ſuch a ſtrange creature, that he never once 
told me that he could not live without me, or 
« ſwore, that if he could not have me he would 
have nobody.—But I have ſaid enough about 
him, and will now go on to the ſecond. 


Ce 


© HE is what you call a lover indeed: he fol- 

© lows me wherever I go,—my thadow, or the 
dial to the ſun, is not more conſtant : —then he 
© js ſure to approve of all I ſay and do; and I fre- 
« quently both act and ſpeak what my own reaſon 
© tells me is abſurd, meerly to try how he will re- 
© liſh it: — but the poor creature ſeems to have 
© no will but mine, and on my conſeience I be- 
© lieve, were I to bid him cut off his right hand, 
© he would not heſitate to obey me — When I 
© but ſmile upon him, he is all extaſy; and if I 
© frown, his countenance becomes ſo meagre, that 
© you would think he had been ſick a week. — I 
© have been two or three times about to give him 
© his final anſwer, but was obliged to retract my 
* words to prevent his running himſelf through 
* tht body.—In ſhort, the paſſion the man has 
for me makes him quite filly, and the greateſt 
* objeQtion I have againſt marrying him, is, that 
© his exceſſive fondneſs would render us the jeſt 
* of our acquaintance.—As to the reſt, he has a 
very good eſtate, a perſon agreeable enough, a 
* fine gilt berlin, and the moſt beautiful ſtring of 
© horſes, except his majeſty's, that ever I faw in 
* my life, 


© The third is gay, witty, genteel, handſome 
as an angel, and dreſſes to a charm :—he is in- 
* tinate with all the great world, knows all their 
* intrigues, and relates them in the moſt agreeable 
* Manacr ;—then he has a delightful voice, a to- 
| © lerable 
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« lerable ſkill in muuc, and has all the new tun 
the moment they come from the compoſer.— 
In fine, there is no one perfection we women 
« admire in the ſex, that he docs not poſſeſs in an 
infinite degree. We never are in the mall, at 
© the play, opera, aſſembly, or any public place, 
but all eyes are fixed upon him, and then turned 
© on me with a kind of malicious leer, for engroſ- 
ſing ſo pretty a fellow to myſelf.— Such a lover, 
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you will own, might be flattering enough to the 


vanity of any woman; and I cannot ſay but it 
© highly diverts and pleaſes me, to cbſcrve the 


little artifices ſome, even among my own ac- 
quaintance, put in practice in hopes of gaining 
him trom me. 


© Bur yet, in ſpite of all theſe engaging quali- 


© ties in him, in ſpite of the gratification it gives 


my pride to ſee myſelf triumphant over all who 


« wiſh tobe my rivals, my reaſon tells me he de- 


ſerves Icſs of my affection than either of thoſe 
I have been n not only becauſe his eſ- 
tate is leſs, but becauſe he ſcems to make too 
you a merit of preferring me to the reſt of my 
ex : — he is always telling me of the great offers 
daily made to him ; — of the invitations given 
him by one celebrated beauty, and the kind glan- 
ces he receives from another; and though he 
always cloſes theſe ſpeeches with vowing it is not 
in the power of any thing to come in compe- 
tition with me, yet he ſcems, on the whole, to 
take more pains to convince me how much he 
is beloved, than how much he loves ; and this 
makes me conclude him to be what the would 
calls a man tes full of himſelf, | 


* THis is as exact a picture as I can give you 
of my tluce lovers, and I do not doubt but you 
* are 
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20K 9 
| are impatient to know which of them it is m 
CON „heart Ki moſt inclined to favour. —I will 1 
Wo -— you then with the utmoſt ſincerity, that they 
men ; [ ; brad 
{s in an have all their places, and I am, as it were, divi 
dall, a: ded among them. The firſt has my eſteem.— 
place the ſecond my pity, —and the third my love: 
turned + — but yet I have not ſo much eſteem for the 
engtoſ. # © frſt, as ſhould occaſion me to deſpiſe either of 
lover, the others I ſhould make choice of; not ſo much 
| to the © pity for the ſecond, as to engage me to allow any 
but it © favours prejudicial to whoever ſhould by my huſ- 
ve the band; nor ſo much love for the laſt, as not to 
vn ac- © be able to withdraw it, if once I beſtow my per- 
zzining ſon on a different object. 
© As I am intirely at my own diſpoſal, I would 
quali. fain make ſuch a choice as ſhould be approved 
t gives of by the world, and afford the greateſt proſpect 
ll who of happineſs to myſelf. — You | being a perſon 
he de- who can be no way prejudiced in favour of an 


pretenders to me, are beſt capable of adviſing 
me in ſo important an affair; and I flatter my- 
ſelf will take the trouble of giving me ſuch rea- 
ſons for whatever part you take, as will deter- 
mine me to be wholly guided by your opinion, 
and enable me to put an end to the long ſuſp:nce 
the abovementioned gentlemen have Janguiſhed 
in, as well as the fluctuating condition of my 
own mind. | 


thoſe 


** * - * Ld ** ** ** * ** CY - LY 


© A sPEEDY andcordial compliance with this 
requeſt, wiil lay under the greateſt obligation her 


wno is, 


0 


dear creature, 
your conſtant reader, 
and humble ſervant, 
Pall-mall, 
Ov. 7, 1745: BELILAMON TE. 
THERE 
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THERE is no ſtage or rank in life, that is not e 
attended with ſome port ion of diſquiet of one kind 1 1 
or other; and I do not doubt but this young lady lh 
feels little leſs in the uncertainty which of her lo- far 
vers it Will beſt become her to make choice of, * 
than the moſt paſſionate of them does in the fears I der 
of being rejected. However, if ſhe is really a; bis 
ready to take advice as the Female Spectator is to , that 
give it, the beſt in our power ſhall be done to ſet | quit 
her right, han 

vol 

IT muſt be confeſſed ſhe is no leſs juſt than diſ- og 
cerning, in did ng the preſent affections of her mu 
ſoul.— The firit of her admirers demands all the ten 


eſteem ſhe can beſtow.—The ſccond, if ſincere, 

is indeed a pity-moving character.—And the fine 

perſon and accompliſhments of the third, if really 

ſuch as ſhe imagines them to be, may claim ſome WT 1. 

ſhare of inclination. But as all theſe favourable he 
| 


ſentiments muſt at laſt center in one, and eſteem, 
pity, and admiration blend to compoſe a perfect 
tenderneſs, it would be well for her to conſider WW ft 
that the two laſt of themſelves, without more folid in 
merits to attract the former, can form but a ſhort- 
lived and unſubſtantial paſſion.— Love is not de- 
ſerving to be called love, when not accompanied 
by friendſhip; and friendſhip can only be founded 
on eſteem.— He therefore, who is found worthy 
of that, has a juſt title to the other alſo, if no diſ- 
parity of age, birth, fortune, or a diſagreeable form 


torbids the ſoft impulſe, and forces nature to op- th 
poſe reaſon. of 
w 

By this, I dare ſay, Bellamante expects I will w 
decree for her firſt lover, as ſhe acknowledges none h: 
of the impediments I have mentioned can be al- ot 


ledged againſt him; and if her extreme youth will 
permit her to think with that ſeriouſneſs the mat- 
tex 
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ter requires, I am ſure ſhe has a ſufficient fund of 
good ſenſe to know that things are not always what 
they ſeem. A very little obiervat on will ſerve to 
inform her, that the moſt dying lover is frequently 
far removed from the moſt afte-tionate huſband ; 
and alſo, that a man who values himſelf upon his 
perſonal excellencies, has often been too careleſs of 
his m-ntal part, to be convinced within himſelf, 
that admiration ought only to be the reward of ac- 

uired virtues, not of ſuch caſual periections as a 
handſome face, well-turned limbs, or an agreeable 
voice, which a thouſand accidents may deprive 
him of, and conſequently convert the love he fo 
much plumes him!elf upon, into an adequate con- 
tempt. 


Ir her firſt- mentioned lover dees not on every 
occaſion fall into deſpair, and threaten to lay vio- 
lent hands on his own life, as the ſecond does, it 
ſhews he has leſs of the froth of love, but does not 
denote he is not more full of the permament and 
valuable part; on the contrary, his paſſion evapo- 
rates not in words, — the ſpirit remains intire with- 
in his breaſt, —and it is ſcarce to be doubted will 
laſt as long as life. | 


Bor becauſe ſhe ſeems to have an equal ſhare 
of g >d-nature as of wit, I would have her be un- 
der no apprehenſions that any thing fatal will en- 
ſue on her refuſing the ſccond lover; the deaths 
threatened by a man of his caſt, are as fictitious as 
the darts and flames of his pretended dei'y ; and we 
often ſee thoſe of them who proſecute their aim 
with the greateſt vigour, bear a diſappointment 
with the moſt indifference. Much leſs would I 
have her imagine, that in preferring him ta the 
others, the would be certain of retaining the ſaine 

power 
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power over his will and aCtions after marriage as 
he now flatters her with. — Many women have 
been decerved by this ſhew of obſequiouſneſs in 
thoſe who have afterward become their tyrants, 
not remembering what the poet ſays, 


The humbleſt lever, when the loweſt lies, 
But kneels to conquer, and L ut falls to riſe. 


Bur as mere pity and compaſſion is all our 
Bellamente beſtows on this whining Strephon, I 
am under no great concern for her on his account: 
he may whiſtle out his lamentations to the fields 
and groves, or what is every whit as likely, if not 
much more ſo, carry them to the feet of ſome leſs 
obdurate fair, without her breaking her peace for 
his relief. — I wiſh I could ſay the handſome, 
talking, rattling, ſinging gentleman had no more 
danger in him.— The heart is a buſy, fluttering, 
impudent thing: it will not lye Rill when one 
bids it, nor are its dictates to be filenced by reaſon, 
or guided by the head ; and if the beau by his 
dreſs, addreſs, or any other charm, has got an en- 
trance there, I am very much afraid poor e/teem 
will come off a loſer, in ſpite ot all can be urged by 
the Female Spectator. 


I THEREFORE ſincerely wiſh it may be as ſhe 
ſays ;—that the inclination ſhe confeſſes for him 
may not have been ſo firmly eſtabliſhed, but that 
ſhe may be able eaſily to withdraw it z for to deal 
freely with her, there is no one part of his cha- 
racter which ſeems to p omiſe her any laiting hap- 
pincſs. 


HowEVER, the better to enable her to gain 
this conqueſt over herſelf, I will give her ſome 
mall ſketches of thoſe ſcenes which I may ven- 
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ture to affirm there is more than a probability ſhe 
muſt make an actor in, after prevailed upon to 
enter into a marriage with this modern Narciſus. 


A WEEK or ten days paſſed over, for no more 
will I allow to the douceurs of ſuch a union, the 
bridegroom riſes, ſays, Good morraw, madam, per- 
haps beſtows a faint kiſs, repairs to his dreſſing- 
room, paſſes the whole morning at his toilet, then 
throws himſelf into his chariot, goes to the mall, 
imagines every fine woman regrets his being mar- 
ried, and puts on all her charms to ſupplant his 
bride in his affection; — returns home about 
three; walks backward and forward in the room 
humming over ſume dull tune, and viewing um- 
ſelf in the glaſs every turn he takes. — Bellamonte 
loo on him all the while with wiming eyes, ſays 
2 thouſand tender things, — he ttill tings on, 
makes no anſwer.— Dinner is ſerved up, —ſhe 
offers to help him, he coldly thanks her; and 
though the begins ever ſo many ſubjects for con- 
verſation, he enters into none, nor interrupts his 
meal with any thing farther than an, Aye, mauam, 
or a Ne, madam :—if, by chance, he ſays a civil 
thing, the ſound lifcovers it to be forced from him 
rather by the laws of good brecding, than thoſe of 
love, and he looks another way all the time he 
[pea] Ss. — She has too much penetration not 
to Uilcover the change; — ſhe weeps in ſecret, 
and her inward griets at length break forth in 
gentle reproaches. This he thinks unre: unable, 
and replies to with as much pervitancys as he dare, 
for fear of diſtort! ng ti.c mailer of his face; but 
lac is ſure to meet, as often as the ſeems ditit- 
tisied with his behaviour, this or the like rcbutf; 
—Gad, madem, yen gre the moft ungrateſici wo- 
man in the world : — you ought t3 be 5355 can- 
tented that I made you my wife, in jr ejudice u ſo 
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many fine young creatures, who, it is well known, 
were dying for me. 


Tais is all her reſentment will be able to ef. 
fect ; and if ſhe endeavours to work by fondne/; 
on his indifference, tells him ſhe is never happy 
but in his company, and begs him to take a little 
tour with her among their relations and friends, 
or to paſs an evening with her at ſome public place 
or other ſhe may happen to think on, he will be 
ready to cry, Laird, madam, how filly you are 
Don't yon know that the mojt ridiculous ſpectacle 
in nature is a man in company with his wife ? 


Ir Bellamonte can ſubmit to this treatment, let 
her indulge her inclination ; but I am apt to ima- 
gine what I have ſaid will make her turn her eycs 
into the world, where ſhe will find a ſufficient 
number of inſtances to prove this truth, that a man 
who admires himſelf, can never ſincerely admire 
any thing beſide. 


I wouLD alſo beg her to reflect, that mar- 
riage is a kind of precipice, which, when once 
Icaped, there is no poſſibility of reclimbing ; — 
and wary ought the perſon who ſtands upon it to 
be, leſt, inſtead of a delightful valley enamellcd 
with flowers, blooming with perpetual ſweets, ſhe 
plunges not into one where thorns and briars are 
only ſhadowed over with a few gaudy tulips and 
tall ſun- flowers, that yield no favour, and fade 
upon the touch. 


Bur to quit allegory : The gentleman firſt de- 
ſcribed appears to me to have in him all the qua- 
lifications that can make a woman of merit, uch 
as I believe Bellamonte to be, truly happy in a 
huſband ; and is ſo far from coming into any de- 
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-ree of competition with his two rivals, that in 
balancing between them ſhe has been guiity of an 
injuſtice to him, which ſhe can no way repair but 
by giving herſelf ſpecdily to him, and thereby 
putting a final period to the hopcs and pretenſions 
of every other ſuitor, —I dare almoſt anſwer for 
him, that when the eſteem ſhe now feels for him 
ſhall be converted into a more warm and tender 
paſſion, ſhe will have no occaſion to lament the 
want of an adequate return: — honour, good 
ſenſe, gratitude and duty will ſerve as oil to feed 
the flame of conjugal affection, and the hymencal 
torch burn with its firſt brightneſs to the end of 


life. 


I HAvE dwelt the longer on this ſubject, as I 
am compelled by a ſecret fimpathy to take a more 
than ordinary intereſt in the fate of this unknown 
lady; and alſo as it is probable there may be many 
into whoſe hands theſe pages may fall, who may 
equally Rand in need of that advice ſhe alone has 
vouchſated to aſk: but I am now called upon to 
diſcuſs topics of a higher and more public nature; 
and it is likely that, by this time, a certain gen- 
tletuan, who has lately ſent me a very angry letter, 
may be laughing in his flceve at me, as wanting 
eitncr courage to inſert, or ability to anſwer it. — 
The firſt, however, he ſhall find himſelf miſtaken 
in; and as for the other, he may be ſure of an 
attempt, at leaſt on all thoſe heads which are pro- 
per for me to touch upon; thoſe which are not ſo, 
the public will eaſily ſee into the motives which 
oblige me to ſilence, and on that account excuſe it. 


He ſhal!, however, have no pretence to accuſe 
me of ſtifling or ſuppreſſing any reproaches made 
me: I ſhall preſent the public with his letter intire 
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as I received it, without omitting or changing any 
one word, ſyllable, or even period or comma. 


To the FEMALE SPECTATOR, 


was the ſuperſcription on the cover of this doughty 
epiltle ; but on the top of the encloſure he ſalutes 
me in theſe terms : 


Vain pretender H things above thy reach ! 


Then begins at the very bottom of the paper, 
thinking, perhaps, by that piece of good breeding, 
to ſoften the aſperity of the inveEtives he had 
brewed againſt me; or elſe to ſhew that, however 
unworthy I might ſeem in his eyes as an auther, 
he would not forego the decorum owing to me 2s 
a Woman. 


F HOUGH I never had any very great 
opinion of your ſex as authors, yet 1 
thought, whenever you ſet up for ſuch, you 
had 3 enough to confine yourſelves within 
your own ſphere, or at leaſt not to raiſe the ex- 
pectations of the public by ſuch mountainous 
promiſes as you have done, when you could not 
be inſenſible they muſt in a ſhort time diſcover 
themſelves to be but of the msle-hill kind. 


/ 0.90.99 0 


* WHATEVER deſign you had in this it was 
a very ſhallow one, and betrays a want of judg- 
ment, which, to do you juſtice, by your manner 
of handling ſome ſubjects, I ſhould not have 
ſuſpected you guilty of. 


Fon God's ſake, what could move you to 
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er? — Did the ſpies you boaſted of in every 
corner of Europe, deceive the truſt you repoſed 
in them? Or did you only dream you had eſta- 
bliſhed ſuch an intelligence? The latter, I am 
afraid, is the moſt I:zely : — but did you never 
reflect that people would grow uneaſy at the 
diſappointment, when, inſtead of that full and 
perfect account of the moſt momentous actions 
you made them hope, they find themſelves for 
ſeveral months together entertained only with 
home-amours, reflections on human nature, the 
paſſions, moral inferences, and warnings to 
your own ſex z the moſt proper province for 
you, I muſt own, but widely inconſiſtent with 
your propoſals at firſt ſetting out. 


* EVERY body imagined you had a key to un- 
lock the cabinets of princes, — a clue to guide 
you through the moſt intricate labyrinths of 
{tate,—and that the ſecret ſprings of ambition, 
avarice and revenge, which make ſuch dreadful 
havock, would have been all laid open to our 
view, Let the eternal fund of intelligence you 
vaunted of, has given us not a word of all this : 
not the leaſt tittle from Flanders, Italy, Ger- 
many, France, or Spain : — great armies have 

cen continuaily in motion, and the firit m- 
narchs in Europe at the head of them: — ti1e 
Rhine has been paſſed and repaſſed : — the EI, 
Moldau, and Neckar croſſed: cities have been 
diſpopulated: — towns laid waſte : — ravage / 
vurn and deſtroy all before you ! — ſpare net- 
ther ſex or age! have been the words of com- 
mand :—fieges, battles, rencounters and eſ- 
capes have filled the world with clamour, but 
not been able to move the peaceful boſom of the 
Female Speftater ;—contributions, loans, ſub- 
dies, military and miniſterial arts have drained 
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6 them, 


YET 


the ſuſtenance from the wretched ſubjects of al- 
* moſt all the kingdoms round us, even to ftary- 
ing, yet the Feiale Spefator ſeems ignorant or 
inſenſible of their calamities :—excurſions, in- 
© curkons, invaſions and inſurrections have been 
"* talked of by every body, but the Female Specta- 
ter ;—huge fleets cover the ocean with their 
* ſpreading ſails, but not all the wind that fills 
* them waits to the Female Spectater any account 
* to what intent equipped, where directed, or 
* what great feats they yet have done, or are 
about to do. | | 
Do you not bluſh at all this ?—Are you not I. 
1 © under moſt terrible apprehenſions, that, inſtead WF © 
5 » © of the woman of experience, obſervation, fine . t 
j . © underſtanding, and extenſive genius, you would 5 
4 «© paſs for, you ſhould be taken for an idle, pra- N 
: . ting, goſſiping old woman, fit only to tell long ” 
= 4 * ſtorics by the fire- ſide for the entertainment ot *C 
4 „ little children or matrons, more antiquated than "0 
1 8 * yourſelf! | 
. 
1 © I do aſſure you, I am truly aſhamed for you : "4 
1 * —itis not my nature to be ſevere on the fail- f 0 
4 © « ings or miſtakes of any one; and had your : [ 
"Ws jt * boaſtings been leſs glaring, or your execution of 2 
1 * what you pretended to undertake, any way an- . h 
1 © ſwered the expectation of the public, I would a f 
4 © have been the laſt that ſhould have condemned f f 
#4 © you, but had overlooked ſmall deficiencies in a t 
13 © conſideration of your ſex, and the deſire you a 
5 © ſhewcd of performing your promiſes, which, at 17 
the time of making, 1 ſhould have been chari- | 
14 4 | table enough to have judged you thought le!s 
1 difficult to accompliſh than you afterwards found 
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© YET were it ſo, ſome modeſt apology me- 
thinks would have become you : — the leaſt 
you could have done was to have confeſſed your 
inability, intreated pardon of the town for hav- 
ing impoſed on their credulity, and as you now 
perceived you had overſhot your mark, and had 
it not really in your power to entertain them 
with matters of any very great importance, at 
leaſt to the gencrality of your readers, beſeeched 
them to accept of ſuch as fell within your 
compals. 


* To deal plainly with you, the beſt that can 
be ſaid of the lucubrations you have hitherto 
publiſhed, is, that they are fit preſents for coun- 
try parſons to make to their young pariſhioners ; 
—to be read in boarding- ſchools, and recom- 
mended as maxims for the well-regulating pri- 
vate lite; but are no way fit for the polite 


coffee-houſes, or to ſatisfy perſons of an inqui- 
litive taſte. 


© WHETHER you have received any remon- 
ſtrances of the nature I now ſend you, and have 
thought it prudent to take no notice of them, 
I will not pretend to ſay, nor do I accuſe you 
with it ; but of this you may be certain, that I 
have alledged no more againſt you than is the 
ſenſe of moſt of the wits, as well as men of fa- 
ſhion I converſe with, as it is probable you may 
hereafter have further reaſun to be convinced 
of from others, beſide 


3 Curiaſo Politico, 


P. S. To ſhew you that malice had no ſhare 


in dictating the above lines, if there * 
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* poſhbility of your mending your hand, you 
© are at your own liberty to inſert them or 
not: — my intention, in ſending them, be- 
ing not ſo much to expsſe as to reprove, I 
* ſhall be glad to find that, by holding to 
* you this faithful mirror, you are enabled to 
* wipe eff whatever is a blemiſh in your writ- 
© ings, and for the future ſupply thoſe deficien- 


ces which you ſcem to me to have hitherto 
ben wholly inſenſible of, —Farewel.” 


I HEARTILY thank Mr. Politico for the 
permiſnion he is fo good to vouchſafe me, as to 
keeping his reprimand a ſecret ; but it would be 
abuling fo extraordinary a favour to accept it :— 
the pains he has been at muſt not be totally thrown 
away, and whether I am able or not to improve 
by what he has wrote, it would be great pity he 
{:.ou!d not have the ſatisfaction of ſeeing it in 
Print. 


Tur public will be the beſt judges how far I 
deſerve the ſeverity he has treated me with, and 
to them I readily ſubmit my cauſe, 


TI Do not pretend to deny, but that, in the in- 
troduciion to this work, I ſaid that I had found 
mcans to extend my ſpeculations as tar as France, 
Home, Germany, and other foreign parts, and that 
chen Rattercd myſelf with being able to pene- 
trate into the my ſteries of the al/cove, the cabinet, 
or field, and to have ſuch of the ſecrets of Europe, 
as were proper for the purpoſe of a Female Spetia- 
ter, lad open to my view ; but I never propoſcd, 
nor, I believe, did any body but this letter- writer 
expect, that theſe lucubrations ſhould be devoted 
merely to the uſe of irws-mengers :—a Change- 
biker might, I think, have as much cauſe to re- 
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SEVERAL of the topics he reproaches me for 


not having touched upon, come not within the 


province of a Female Sepectatar ;—ſuch as armics 
marching, — battles fought, — towns deſtroyed, 


e rivers crofled, and the like: — I ſhould think 
it ill became me to take up my own, or read-r's 
time, with ſuch accounts as are every day to be 
found in the public papers. 


O! gur the meaning of all this he calls upon 


me to unravel :—I muſt unfold the myſtery, lay 


open the ſecret ſprings which ſet theſe great ma- 
chines in motion :—why, he has done it for me; 


| anbition, avarice, and revenge have ſet the mighty 
men of the carth a madding, and there is indeed no 


other myſtcry in it than what all the world may, 
and do eaſily fee into. 


I 6RANT, ſome turns and counter-turns in po- 
litics have been too abſtruſe to be accounted for 
by the rules of common reaſon, and no way to be 
tzthomed but by that intelligence he wants me to 
receive from the cabinets where they were hatched; 
— and yet perhaps, if once revealed, they would 
appear ſo little in them, that one might juſtly 
enough compare them to the knots children tye at 
ſchool in packthread, only to puzzle one another 
to undo again. 


Bx that as it may; — how far ſoever the Fe- 
nale Speftater, or any one elſe, may be able to 
p-netrate into theſe dark paths of ſtate, the attemy: 
of making them a common road might be impr.: 
cent, and perhaps unſafe. 
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THERE is an old adage in the mouth of every 
one, viz.— All things that are ＋ 4a are not ex- 
pedient : to which one may add, that many thing; 
are — or neceſſary, which may not be deemed 
lawful : if either of theſe ſhould happen to be the 
caſe, the ſilence of the Female Spectator may very 
well be pardoned. 


Ir princes have a mind to play at bo-peep with 
each other, or with their reſpective ſubjects, who 
ſhall dare to draw the curtain, and call the rabble 
in to be witneſs of what they do! — We little 
people may hear and ſee, but muſt ſay nothing. 
— There are ſome ſort of ſecrets which prove 
fatal if explored, and like maſſive buildings erected 
by enchantment, will not endure too near an ap- 
proach, but fall at once, and cruſh the bold in- 
ſpector with their weight. 


Bur will not pretend to meaſure what extent 
of power the guardian angel, entitled the liberty of 
the preſs, may yet retain: of this I am certain, 
that the better we regulate our actions in private 
life, the more we may hope of public ings, and 
the more we ſhall be enabled to ſuſtain public 


calamities. 


To check the enormous growth of luxury, to 
reform the morals, and improve the manners of an 
age, by all confeſſed degenerate and ſunk, are the 
great ends for Which theſe eſſays were chiefly in- 
tended; and the authors flatter themſelves that 
nothing has been advanced, but may contribute in 
a more or leſs degree to the accompliſhiug ſo glo- 
rious point. —Many little hiftories, it is true, 
are interſperſed, but then they are only ſuch as 
ſerve to enforce precept by example, and make the 
beauty of virtue, and the deformity of vice ſink 
deeper 
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Boox 8. SPECTATOR. toy 
deeper into the reader's mind. When we would 
ſtrike at any favourite paſſion, it requires the ut- 
moſt delicacy to do it in ſuch a manner as ſhall 
make the perſon guilty of it aſhamed of being ſo, 
without being angry at the detection; and no way 
ſo likely to ſucceed, as to ſhew him the reſemblance 
of himſelf in the character of another. 


Trvs much I thought proper to ſay in defence 
of myſelf and partners in this undertaking, which 
I doubt not but will be looked upon as a ſufficient 
anſwer to all the objections Politico has ſtarted 
for the preſent, and hereafter perhaps we may be 
better friends, 


I READILY agree with him, that the public 
may reaſonably deſire and expect to be let into 
the knowledge of affairs which relate chiefly to 
themſelves. In thoſe countries which are under 
the ſubjection of tyranny and ſuperſtition, —where 
the deſpotic will of the prince is the ſole law of 
the people, and bigotry rides triumphant over 
truth, all writing and ſpeaking of ſtate-matters, 
and the uſe of tie bible, are equally forbid under 
the moſt ſevere pains and penalties. The reaſon 
of this is plain; a very little enquiry might detect 
the frauds the miniſiry put in practice in the one, 
and the perverſion of the other by the pries; but 
in a conſtitution, ſuch as our's happily is, there can 
be no ſuch proſcription:—every one here, who 
contributes to the ſupport of the government, has 
a right to be protected by the government in any 
decent attempt made for the diſcovery of iniqui- 


tous practices, in thoſe of the h:ghe/t, as well as 
the lowe/? ſtations of life. ” 


| Wren Richard I. ſurnamed Coeur de Lyon, 
inſtigated by his zeal for chi iſtianity, and the ex- 
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ample of divers kings and princes of thoſe times 1 
had determined to go to Jeruſalem, and make wis ded 
againſt the infidels. many of his ſubjects were the t 
greatly diſſatisfied Touny's of the expence Which crov 
nuſt neceſſarily attend ſuch an expedition, and che 
Which they expected muſt be levied from their to ir 
purſes.— This good king being informed of their dchis 
complaints, and truly ſenſible of the danger of | the. 
incurring a national diſaffection, bethought him- gte 
telf of an expedicnt to enable him' to purſue his cbe 
undertaking without burthening his people :— par 
he mortgaged the city of Loden to the knights of 1 
Malta for : a conſiderable ſum of money, which 4 
obligation was to be diſcharged by ſtated annual 11 
payments out of his own revenue: — nor was 


there any tax or impoſt laid on the nation on ac- 
count of this war; which occaſioned one Feofry 
Rudal, a provincial poet, who accompanied the 
King in his einbarkation, to write this ſtanza: 


The Engliſh Tings account muſt give 
7c all ſworn leigemen how they live, 
Or from no per il will they fend, 
Nor cigbt of ſucccur to him lend. 


IT would then be hard, if thoſe who conten- 
tedly vear the expence of fleets and armies, of ſub- 
ſidics, negotiations, congreſſes and embuſſies, ſhould 
not have the privilege of enquiring how, and for 
what ends their moncy is laid out.— I he people 
of Euglaud have always been accounted tenacious 
enough of their liberty in this point, and God 
fordid they ſhould ever wholly loſe that glorious 
jpir:it, which in ſo many inſtances has bore up 
a gainſt all the efforts for introducing arbitrary 
power, in whatever ſhape, and by what name 
locver d 'guifed, or endeavoured to be palliated. 
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THE power of making war and peace, is in- 
derd lodged in the hands of whoſoever fits upon 
the throne :—it is the undoubted prerogative of the 
crown, and ſad would be the day when either of 
the two other ſtates of the kingdom ſhould offer 
to infringe it. — Fatal inſtances are on record on 
this ſcore, ſuch as will, I hope, be a warning to 
the lateſt poſterity ; — yet does not this power, 
great and extenſive as it is, deny every Engliſhman 
the privilege of enquiring, by bis repreſentative in 
parliament, the motives by which the ſovereign 
is induced to declare a war, or conclude a peace. 


Ir is an allowed maxim, that the king himſelf 
can do no wrong :—whatever miſtakes in point of 
zovernment may happen, his ſacred perſon is ſtill 
out of the tin but I know of no law or 
reaſon to reſtrain us from examining into the con- 
duct of his minifters, his admirals, or generals, 
when ſuſpected to have taken meaſures deſtru ve 


cither to the honour or intereſt of the kingdom. 


THE meaneſt perſun has alſo an equal right 
with the greateſt, to expect a ſatisfactory account 
in every thing relating to the commonwealth :— 
he has his all at ſtake as well as the moſt opulent; 
and in caſe of any foul or unſkilful play in thoſe 
who are entruſted with the ſtuffling of the cards, 

uſt ſhare in the ſame ruin. 


Tais is ſo juſt, ſo natural, and fo conſiſtent 
with that freedom, which by our conſtitution is 
entailed on us and our poſterity, that thoſe who 
have attemptcd to urge any thing againſt it, have 
arzued in ſo aukward and weak a manner, as 
plainly ſhews they were aſhamed of the cauſe they 
bad been prevailed upon to aſſert. 
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Bur though this curioſity be not only pardon. 
able but laudable alſo, there may be reaſons which 
render it improper, as I ſaid before, for any one to 
take upon themſelves to ſatisfy it, even though 
they were poſſeſſed of the moſt ſure materials and 
greateſt abilities. 


THr1s may ſerve, hewever, to convince mr, 
Politico that the Female Spectator is not altogether 
ſo indolent and inſenſible to public tranſactions as 
he imagines ; and if he allows (as fure he muſt) 
that virtue is the ſureſt preſervative of freedom, 
he muſt at the ſame time allow that an endeavour 
to rectify the morals of individuals, is the firſt ſtep 
ought to be taken for rouſing up a general ardor, 
for maintaining and aſſerting thoſe privileges our 
anceſtors purchaſed for us with their beſt blood, 
and we have renewed the leaſe of by almoſt all 
our treaſure. 


Ix this road, therefore, I have travelled ſince 
the beginning of theſe lucubrations, and from this 
I ſhall not through the whole courſe of them de- 
part. But this I aſſure my readers, and mr. Poli- 
tico in particular, that whenever any thing new 
and untouched on by other authors ſhall preſent 
itſelf, I ſhall not fail to communicate it. 


A PIECE of the nature I have mentioned, and 
entirely genuine, lies now before us on the table, 
but being of too great a length to inſert at this 
time, muſt be deferred till the next month, when 
the public may depend on ſeeing it, with ſuch 
animadverſions as the nature of the thing, and the 
ſituation of the times will admit. 


End of the Ei6nTH Book. 
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rr rarer 
BOOK IX. 


Short is th* uncertain reign and pomp of mortal 
pride : 
New turns and changes every day 
Are of inconſtant chance the conſtaut arts. 
Soon ſhe gives, ſoon takes away, 
She comes, embraces, nauſeats you and parts : 
But if ſhe ſtays, or if ſhe goes, 


The wiſe man little joy er little ſorrow ſhews., 


HA indeed is more fluctuating than 
$ W human promotion | What more 
: ſtrange than to ſee perſons, who know 
very well that wiſdom and virtue are 
only capable of conſtituting true greatneſs, pur- 
ſue with eagerneſs thoſe y Arad honours which 
flow from favour, and the ſame breath that gives, 
may in an inſtant take away. 


BuT though the many notable changes which 
have lately happened, and others daily expected 
to happen, naturally lead one into theſe reflections, 
and likewiſe ſo much engroſs the preſent attention 
of the public, that we might poſſibly be excuſed 
from entering into any other ſubject at this time; 
yet the deſires, or rather the challenge of mr. Po- 
litice, the promiſe made to the town in our laſt, 
and the gratitude due to the gentleman from whom 
we received the following piece, are obligations 
which we cannot prevail on ourſelves to diſpenſe 
with on any account whatever, 
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To the FEMALE SPECEA TOR, 
MAD ARI, 


T was my good fortune to be very lately 

introduced to a polite aſſembly, compoſed 
- chiefly of ladies, ſome of whom I found were 
Hancverians, but ſpoke Engliſh perfectly well: 
one above the reſt diſtinguiſhed herſelf in a 
manner no leſs agreeable than particular, — 1 
know not how tae converſation happened to 
turn upon politics, but ſomewhat being men- 
tioned concerning the unhappy antipathy there 
ſeemed to be between his majeſty” s ſubjects of 
Great Britain, and thoſe of bis German domi- 
nions, it gave occaſion to a diſpute, in which 
the lady above-mentioned, and one of her own 
country, had an opportunity of exerting, in a 
very great degree, that good ſenſe and eloquence 
they were both poſſeſſed of; and they were in- 
deed ſo equally capable of managing what they 
undertook, that the reſt of the company took 
too much pleaſure in hearing them, to offer any 
interruption, by taking the part either of the 
one or the other, 


* THERE is certainly ſom ething ſo perſwaſively 
patÞctic in the manner of your ſex, whenever 
you go about to plcad the cauſe of any thing 
you have a real intereſt in yourfelves, that it 
gives a double weight to all you ſay. 


IJ uus confeſs, my reaſon yielded to them 
both by turns: — I was convinced, confuted, 
and convinced again, as often as cicher of them 


ſpoke : — cvery argument urged by each of 


thetic fair antzgonifts had greater force with me, 
than all Tus orations could have had, even 


thouth 1 had hea:d them delivered by hi imſclt, 
and 
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and accompanied with thoſe graces which hiſto- 
« ry reports him ſo great a maſter of, and records 


as inimitable. 


© I THOUGHT IT never owed fo great an obli- 
« oxtion to my memory, as when I found it had 
« {,ithfully treaſured up whatever had been ſaid, 
during this whole debate; which I put down in 
« writing the moment I came home, and now ſend 
© it to you, as believing you would look upon it 
© as no unwelcome preſent. 


© I SHALL be extremely glad to ſee it publiſh- 
© ed through your canal, with ſuch obſervations 
© on the ſeveral arguments, as you ſhall think pro- 
© per to make.—lf you ſhould happen to find any 
© errors, either as to matters of fact, or the terms 
© in which they are made mention of, I beſeech 
you to rectify them in juſtice to the authors, who 
© argued too much diſpaſſionately and unprejudiced 
© to be guilty of any miſtakes this way, and muſt 
therefore he wholly on the tranſcriber. 


J am, 
IWith very great reſpect, 
Mapan, 
St. James ss Hreet, Your moft humble 
Nov. 16, 1744. And moft obedient 


P. S. You will perceive the manuſcript be- 
© gins after the commencement of the diſpute; the 
reaſon of whici is, that ſeveral others of the com- 
pany, having their part in the diſcourie previous 
to it, and on the firit queſtions and repartees 
made by the ladies themſclves, I had not the leaſt 
notion of its becoming a particular controverſy, it 
made the leſs impreſſion on me; I could not 
therefore be ſo exact, as I now with I had been, 
in remarking what was ſaid on that occaſion.” 5 
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The FEMALE 


Book g. 
A 
D133 VUVUUE 


BET WELRLN 
An Engliſh and a Hanoverian Lady: 


Wherein the motives are laid open of that final! 
fare of ſincere love or e/teem which both nation. 
unbappily regard each other with. 


Hanoverian Lady. 
HATEVEARR you alledge againſt us is mat - 


ter of imagination only, whereas we have 
real and undeniable facts to complain of againſt 
you: Have you not deprived us of the preſence 
of our dear elector and all his amiable family ?— 
Do you not now engroſs all thoſe bleflings to 
which we have a natural right, and grudge we 
ſhould have the leaſt ſhare in? — What heart- 
burnings, — what murmurings are there among 
you on the leaſt talk of his majefty's viſiting his 
German dominions, even when the neceſſity of 
your own affairs requires his preſence on the con- 
tinent !—And is it not plain, that thoſe of us 
who attend him here are looked upon as intru- 
ders ?—His very menials are envied by a people 
who would enjoy all the comforts of his reign, 
yet refuſe the leaſt encouragement to thoſe who 
were born in the ſame air, and ſome of them nur- 
tured from ti;eir infancy near his royal perſon.— 
Can any thing be more cruel, more unjuſt to us, 
or indeed more diſreſpectful to him, than to wiſh 


to take from him the privilege of chuſing his own 
ſervants | 
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irren is 


Engliſh lady.] I BELIEVE, madam, there are 


none amongſt us ſo blind as not to ſee the ineſti- 
| mable benefits theſe kingdoms have received from 


the acceſſion of that illuſtrious houſe, which now 
fills the throne ;—nor were the Engizh ever ac- 


counted an ungrateful or inhoſpitable people; — 


much leſs can thoſe vices at preſent with any ſha- 
dow of reaſon be imputed to us, when we have 
done all in our power to rectify the ſenſe we have 
both of their late and preſent majeſty's goodneſs 
to us, in vouchſafing to take us under their pro- 
t:tion,—Have we not annihilated that clauſe in 
the act of ſettlement which forbid them going to 
Hanover without conſent of parliament ? — Have 
we not readily augmented the civil-liſt revenue to 
almoſt double what was allowed in any former 
reign ? — Have we not relinquiſhed our ancient 
privilege of tacking redreſs of grievances to the 
money=bills ?—Have we not granted without 
reſerve all the ſupplies demanded, and aſſented to 
every vote of credit required of us?—Theſe, I 
take it, are not acts of meer duty, but of the moſt 
fervent affeftion and implicit faith, that ever any 
monarch was regarded with by his ſubjects: but 
though TI willingly allow that all we can pay is 
not too much, yet methinks it is ungenerous to 
leſſen the merit of theſe works of ſupererrogation, 
by attempting to tinge them with a ſelf-intereſted 


hue; for certainly it is far from the intereſt of 


theſe kingdoms that his majeſty ſhould viſit Hans- 
ver ſo frequently, or that yielding to every demand 
of the crown 1s for the advantage of our future 
liberty, though at preſent it may ſuffer no preju- 
dice by that confidence. 


Haneverian lady.) How eaſy it is to put a gloſs 
on any thing !—A ſtranger to the affairs of En- 
gland would imagine, by what you ſay, that the 
Prince 
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prince lay under immenſe obligations to the pco- 
ple ; whereas, in reality, all you have done has 
only, under the colour of loyalty to him, been en- 
tirely to ſerve yourſelves, as I doubt not to make 


appear to all who hear me. 


Ix the firſt place, you had experienced the be- 
nefits of his majeſty's preſence at Hanever, by fc- 
veral negotiations carried on there with a ſucceſs, 
which, without him, could not have been hoped 
for; and as you were involved in perplexities by 
former treaties, which you know not how ſoon 
might call for his aſſiſtance to unravel, ycu wiſcly 
Judged it proper to cancel a clauſe which might 
have detained him here, till it had been too late, 
Either to enter into any alliances for the intereſt 
of Great Britain, or prevent thoſe which might 
have been formed againſt her by the powers on 
the continent. 


THE increaſe of the civil-liſt revenue, I think, 
has the next place in your roll of national obliga- 
tions : but, madam, can you deny that in this 
England bad not an «ye to her own grandeur | 
Does not the magniticence of the ſovereign 
ſhew the opulence of the kingdom ; and beſides 
gratifying a domeſtic oſtentation, does it not raiſe 
11 reputation abroad, enlarge your credit, and 
ring foreigners to throw their money into your 
funds ? — Yet in ſpite of all the advantages it 
brought to yourſelves, — in ſpite of the real ne- 
ccitity there was for ſupporting ſo many branches 
ot the royal family, in a manner becoming their 
dign.ty, I am ſorry to ſay this addition was not 
made without a very ſtrenuous oppoſition 3 and 
when granted, raiſed ſuch murmurs, as ſome of 
you ought not to remember Without bluiking. 
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As to the old cuſtom of tacking redreſs of 
grievances to the money- bills, that muſt neceſſa- 
rily ſubſide when there were no longer any grie- 
vances to complain of ;—and that there were no 
real ones, is evident by the very perſons who alone 
raiſed the clamour, having ſince not only given 


up the point, bat alſo confeſſed they were aſha- 
med of having ever aſſerted it. 


Bur above all I am ſurprized, that a lady of 
your good ſenſe and impartiality in other things, 
ſhould mention the neceflary ſupplies granted to 
his majeſty as any particular favour done to his 
royal perſon. What mult equip your fleets, — 
maintain your armies, — diſburſe the ſubſidies 
paid to foreign princes for their aſſiſtance, or at 
leatt their neutrality ? — What ſupport your in- 
telligence, — enable you to keep ſpies in every 
quarter of the world, and many other articles of 
ſecret ſervice ?—lIs all this to be done with air! 
Will empty words ſuffice to preſerve your com- 
merce, and defend you from the continually im- 
pending dangers of popery and flavery !—The 
oblization therefore on this head is wholly from 
the people to the prince, who exerts his wiſdom 
and goodneſs in laying out their money to the 
beſt advantage. 


Tris being granted, as it muſt by every think- 
ing perſon, votes of credit are no more than an 
appendix to the ſupplies allowed by parliament, 
ſince they only enable his majeſty to raiſe what 
ſums he thall have occaſion for, when the mem- 
bers of both houſes may be retired to their reſpec- 
tive ſeats, and at too great a diſtance to be called 
together ſo timely as the exigence of affairs de- 
mands, 
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THus, madam, have I in a few words ren- 
dered it I think pretty obvious, that all thoſe boaſt. 
ed proofs of love and loyalty to your king are no 
more than ſo many obligations to yourſelves ; and 
that in not being always ready to confer them, 


you muſt be both a contemned and miſerable 
people. 


Engliſh lady.] A PERSON of much leſs wit and 
eloquence than yourſelſ, might eaſily maintain a 
tenct, which is of too nice and delicate a nature 
to be diſcuſſed with that freedom and plain-dealing 
truth requires: but I have this conſolation, that 
thoſe replies which are improper for me to make 
may be found in the ſpeeches of ſeveral of our moſt 
worthy repreſentatives in parliament, as well as of 
thoſe who are now turned apoſtates to the glorious 


caulc of liberty. 


BuT, madam, in my opinion you have wan- 
dercd from the mark firſt levelled at, and inſtead 
of proving that England had nothing to complain 
of on the ſcore of Hanover, as you ſeemed to 
undertake to do, you confound the obligations we 
have to his majeſty with thoſe, you pretend, we 
have to love his country.—This, I think, is not 
quite a fair way of arguing ; but I ſhall follow 
you in your own way as far as it is convenient 
for me ſo to do, and perhaps even foil you at the 
very weapons you have made choice on. 


SUPPOSING that all we have done has been no 
mere than our duty ; ſuppoſing that we are at 
preſent under the moſt indiſpenſible neceſſity of 
maint::ning thoſe vaſt armaments which are ſo 
expeniiv© and burthenſome to the nation; — and 
ſuppoſing theſe ſupplies and votes of credit, a 
conſequence of that neceſſity, which is not to be 
avoided, 
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woided, I beg you will anſwer me one ſhort que- 


gion, Whether we were brought into that neceſ- 


| ſity by any circumſtance meerly our own, or whe- 


cher we owe not ſo great a misfortune to a cauſe 


more remote, and which in fact we ought to have 
no manner of concern with ? 


Hanoverian lady.) DI D I not ſee into the 
motives which induce you to make this interroga- 
tory, I ſhould be infinitely ſurprized to find you 
can affect an ignorance of what none can really be 
uninformed : — you cannot ſure deny that Great- 
Britain was under an immediate neceſſity of enter- 
ing into a war on the continent on her own core, 
tho' ſhe appeared only as an auxiliary to the queen 


of Hungary. 


Engliſb lady.] WHATEVER may be my pri- 


vate opinion, madam, the people in general think 
in a different way; tho” indeed till they perceived 


the ſad effects of carrying on the war at ſuch a 


| diſtance, their natural generoſity made them rea- 
dily enter into meaſures for the relief of that diſ- 


treſſed princeſs. But I ſhould be glad jto know 
what other intereſt, except the protection of her 
fcllow-ſubjeAts of Hanover, Great-Britain could 
propoſe to herſelf in ſuch a war? 


Hanouerian lady.] Now, madam, you ex- 
Plain yourſelf, and ſhew, without diſguiſe, that 
laveteracy we have to complain of: — yes, it is 
not difficult to make it appear, your own intereſt 
was at the bottom of all you have done for Gere 
many; — as thus: 


ConsIDER the exorbitant power the houſe of 
Beurban now enjoys: it has all France, in which 


name are comprized a congregation of various 
other 
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other kingdoms, which later ages have added to 
it: — Spain, and its almoſt boundleſs dependen- 
cies, are under a branch of the ſame family; as 
alſo the Two Sicilies they are partly maſters of 
the empire, by having its preſent head at their de- 
votion ; and if his Britannic majeſty had not in- 
terpoſed, how eaſy had it been for them to have 
ſubdued the king of Sardinia's dominions ; then 
deprived the queen of Hungary of all ſhe poſſcſics 
in Italy? — The Auſtrian inheritance in Germany 
had next become their prey ; afterwards they would 
have taken Portugal, then Flanders, and havin 

ſwallowed up all theſe, poured down on the Un:- 
ted Provinces, whence there would have been but 
a ſmall ſtep to England. — What courſe then 
could Great-Britain take, but to endeavour to put 
a ſtop to this ſpreading evil, which, having over- 
bar hs reſt of Europe, would have ſeized her 
at laſt ? 


Engliſb lady] A CAREER very extraordi- 
nary indeed ! not to be matched in all the fabulous 
conqueſts of antiquity ! — Thoſe of Amadis de 
Gaul, Don Bellianis ef Greece, or The Seven Cham: 
pions, are meer trifles to it Why, thele Frenc 
and Spaniards are perfect tygers for nimblenc\ 
and ſtrength ; but methinks the Auftrians, Sar- 
dinians, Portugueſe, Flanderkyns, and Huland:rs 
are but little obliged to you for repreſenting them 
as ſuch tame ſheep to ſuffer themſelves to be 
devoured without the protection of an Engliſh 


maſt iff ! 


BuT to be ſerious : If there were the leaſt foun- 
dation for belief, that the a'tempt you mention 
were practicable, or even intended, what reaſon 
has Great-Br itain to take the fir/t alarm, which, 
by your own conieſſion, would be the /a/? N 
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ſuffer by it? —It cannot be denied but that the 


| queen of Spain has very much at heart the aggran- 


dizing her ſons; and it may with probability enough 


ve ſuppoſed that France would aſſiſt her projects 


en that head; the king of Sardinia therefore by 


his {ituation may have ſomewhat to apprehend, it 
the ſettlement of the infant Don Philip thould 


take place, as his dominions would then be in a 
manner hemmed in between thoſe and that prince, 


and of France but the king of Portugal you ſee 


iz under no kind of terror, and though poſſeſſed of 
wealth that might well tempt an avaricious con- 


E oueror, in peace and ſecurity enjoys his immenſe 
| treaſures, and looks with pity on the devaſtation 
| that jealouſy and ambition have occaſioned. — The 


T 


Butch too have ſeen a French army in their neigh- 
bourhood, and beheld the taking of Menin, Ypres, 
nd Furneſe, without expreſſing any great matter 
of concern: the ſweets of an uninterrupted com- 
merce had more weight with it than ail the bug- 
hear tories of univerſal monarchy : — they could 
not think of parting with a real good, which they 
every day experienced, for an ideal glory in futuro, 


ol contributing to ſupport the balance of power 


between the houſcs of Au/iria and Bourbon. — It 
true, that in compliance with their treaties, they 
at laſt gave ſome athitance to t queen of Hun- 
%; but the many pretences, the long delays 
they made, ſhevwed w::h how much unwillingneſs 
they were dragged to it, and how loth they were 
to break with 2rance. 


AND yet, madam, it has always been allowed 
tne policy of Great Britain never to engage in A 
War on the continent but in conjunction with the 
1utch, and being firſt ſolicited to it by them.— 
YT, - 1 3 
ow ſtrange an alteration is therefore in our con- 
* 41 2 . as 
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| : wt 
6 | uf» the intereſt of England] And how little poſſible 11 
Þ: 28 is it for us to regard, with any degree of affection, a 
KK 8 a country, whole alliance has been ſo expentlive 


to us, and for whoſe ſake we are wounded in tlc 
| melt tender parts, our liberty and glory. 


a 


: 


| 
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Hancver ian lady.] Nor ſo haſty, good ma- 
dam; were all you ſay founded on real fact, which 
J can by no means allow, how does your liberty 
or glory ſuffer by any conſiderations your miniſtiy 
may have teſtified for us ? 
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Engliſh lady.) I Au ſorry, madam, to find 
"=o myſelt obliged by this queſtion to give an anfwer 
Fi which you may imagine has ſomewhat of ſharp- 
neſs in it; but all the friendſhip and complaiſance 
we would wiſh to pay to particular perſons, muſt 
yield to the juſtice and regard we ought to have 
for our country .—I mutt therefore tell you, ma- 
dam, that liberty is a meer chimæra, in a land 
where none muſt hope for favour, who do not 
adopt foreign maxims in manifeſt contradiction to 
their own.—And pititully indeed the glory and 
renown of a kingdom muſt be ſunk, when it de- 
ſcends to become the province of a petty itate ; 
ſuch as Haroder once was, and would be ſtill, 
were England what it once was. 


Hanoverian lady.] ALL this is caſily faid, and 
I know very well is the vulgar cry ;—but I call 
upon you to prove the aſſertion, and ſhew what 
real benefits have accrued to Hanover by the ac- 
ceſſion of her clector to the Britiſhb throne, 


Engliſh lady.] This might ealily be done by. 
innumerable inſtances; yet as it is not what Ha- 
noder has gained, but what theſe realms have 4%, 
Which 
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which juſtified the complaint on our fide, I ſhall 
confine myſelf to that, 


THE world bcholds with aſtoniſhment the ſelf- 
deſtrudtive ſchemes which of late years have been 
purſued the humbling ourſelves to almoſt every 
power in Europe, the numberleſs alliances we have 
entered into, and treatics made and broke as often 
as the intereſt of Hanover required it, are the leaſt 
we have done for that clectorate; yet fo intirel y 
did it engroſs our attention, that nothing relating 
to ourſelves could come in for a ſhare : — how 
neglected d: d we ſeem of all that formerly wa 
dear to us — commerce, the very life and ſoul 
of theſe r was no more remembered the 
honour of the Britiſb flag, and the ſovereignty of 
the ſeas, became an empty name, no longer worthy 
our regard; and the moſt glaring inſults, cruel de- 
predations, and every kind of outrage, the ava- 
rice and pride of & ain could treat us with, was 
with the mcſt ſhameful patience ſubmitted to. 


Oun trade to the -Indies nzar wholly lo It, 
our colonics in the utmoſt danger, anc daily me- 
naced by the unreſiſted foe, cried loudly to us for 
protection and revenge; yet how deat, how 7 5 
idle, how incepable of being rouſed woes this le- 
U -argic ſtate for a long time] and when com lied, 
sit were, by the inceſtant clamours of an almoſt 
ruined people, war was at laſt declared, the man- 
rer in which it was carried on had more the face 


vi pageantry than reality. 


A GALLANT fleet indeed was ftted out, which 
made a fine ſnew at Spitheud, and part of which 
90 fie -d the Spaniards quite 2s far as the Mere, 

ile the Callicns 2nd ¶Higucs (ſhameful remem- 
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brance ]) laden with treaſure, ſaled ſafe into their 
ports. 


A Most brave and worthy admiral alſo with 
much ado obtained permiſſion to go on an expe- 
dition, no leſs glorious for himſcit, than ſervicca- 
ble to his country, had it been accompliſhed, as it 
queſtionleſs would have been, had integrity at 
home ſeconded his zeal and courage abroad: but 
how cruelly and ſhameful! y his glorious projects 


Were defeated, none can be ignorant. 


Is fine, the miniſter then at the helm had other 
bulineſs on his hands than humbling the pride ot 
Spain: he called this war the merchants war, and 
to the merchants he left the care of it: nor Was 
the name ill judged, ſince more was done againſt 
the enemy by thoſe chr which were equipped by 
the trading part of the nation, than by the whole 
royal navy. 


Bur now the fatal reaſon of this ſeeming inac- 
tivity came out :I ſay /c , becauſe the mi- 
niſter was not in effect lazy as to what concerned 
his own intercit, promotion, or ſecurity; and could 
he have found his particular good in the good of 
the nation, he had doubtleis had no other point in 
view; but his dependance lying a different way, 
he was obliged to purſue 11 uch meaſures as were 
inconſiſtent perhaps with his own withes, could 
they have coincided with his aiabition, — But to 
rcturn;—the myſtery was this: 


JEeaLovs:ts of the new emperor, and yet great- 
er of Pruſjia, roſe on the ſcore of FHanzver ; and 
ſome nieaus to ſecure that darling ſpot mult be 
found, whatcver became of Great Britain. 
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, gave a pretence for reviving the old ſtory of 
malntaining a balance of power; a thing it is 


certain much to be deſired by all the inferior ſtates, 
who in their turns have been equally oppreſſed by 
the houſes of Auſtria and Beurben, but wholly im- 
practicable by any one power: — Great Britain 
one could never hope to do it, even at the time 
her greateſt opulence; much leſs could ſuch 
i itonary ſchemes now take place with any think- 


ing perſon. 


— 


THEREFORE to diſguiſe, as much as poſſible, 
the glaring madneſs of ſuch an undertaking, we 
vere told the Dutch would go hand-in-hand with 
1: ; that Ruſſia would bare a great ſhare in the 
expences:—that Poland would furniſh all the aſ- 
fiance in her power; and Sardinia come hearuly 
into the cauſe. All which expectations, except 
the laſt, we ſee have vaniſhed into air; and this 
perhaps had done the fame, had not the ſums ad- 
vanced by us to the queen of Hungary, great part 
of which was applied that way, ſerved to fix his 


reſolution as to what part he ought to take. 


Tit E people thus cajoled, and made to believe 
what was doing was for the honour of the nation, 
eme at firſt with a ſuppoſed readincis into this 
79%&, concerted by one miniſtry, and put in ex- 
cution by a ſuccecding one, with a front which, 
believe, no age can paralici. — The balance of 
power, - ſucceſs to the QUEEN of Hungary — and 
pulling down the Frerch king, were the general 
toaſts, from the table of the pcer, to the cobler in 
bis alchouſe ; though if we had once remembered 
ſome treatment we had received from the late em- 
pcror, and that too on the account of Hanover, 
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Book 9, 


we ſhould have found ourſclves under little obli— 
vation to be fo warm in the cauſe of his daugh-. 
ter; nor at that time had we any manner of rea- 
fon to fall out with France. 


So ſtrong, however, was the infatuation, and 
to vehement were we in the intereſts of Germany, 
that our concerns in the t-Indics, and the dai- 
iy ſeizures of our trading vell.ls by the Spaniards, 
lecmed utterly forgotten, though bankruptcies at 
home, like the ghoſt of former opulence, and de- 
preciated credit abroad, ſtared us every day full 
in the face: we acted indeed, as one of our pub- 
lic writers took notice, exactly like a man, who 
having his own houſe on fire left it, and ran to ex- 
tinguiſh that of another at a great diſtance off, 
while all belonging to himſelf periſhed in the 
flames. 


Now the whole buſineſs was to raiſe men and 
money; every ſtreet ecchoed with drums on the 
ſcore of the one, and our ſenators racked their 
brains on that of the other :—a difficult taſk in- 
deed! ſince every produce, every benefit of the 
earth and air were already under impoſts, which 
could ſcarce receive addition; vet in ſpite of all 
this, new ways and means were found to furniſh 
the ſinews of war, embarkaticns on embarkations 
iſſued from our ports, and mercenaries were hircd 
from every quarter to aſũſt in this expedition. 


BuT that, which above all other impoſitions, 
calls moſt in queſtion Britiſh penetration is, that 
entering into this war only as auxiliaries ourſelves, 
we ſuffered Hunsverian troops to be taken into 
cur ſervice, and paid t' e ſubjects of that electorate 
for joining with us in detence of their own country. 
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Book 9. 
THis is what will ſcarcely be credited in after- 
ages, eſpecially when to the account of it ſhall be 
Ibjoined the ſhameful behaviour of theſe hire- 
lin zs, and the audacity and ingratitude with which 
they treated thoſe to whom they owe their ail. 


THESE, madam, are ſame of the reaſons which 
will not permit the people of England to look on 
their fellow-ſubje&ts of Hanover with fo friendly 
en eye as might be wiſhed, and give a very great 
alloy to the value of thoſe bleſſings we might other- 
wiſe enjoy, in being governed by a prince of that 
country. 


Hanoverian lady.] And all theſe reaſons, ma- 
dam, pompous as they ſeem at firſt view, will 
be found, on a nearer examination, to be no more 
than ſhadows formed by Engliſb jealouſy and na- 
tural diſcontent : the common people indeed of all 
nations, as one of your own pocts elegantly ex- 
preiles it, are 

A ſcarce animated clod, 

Ne'er pleas'd with aught ab;ve them, prince ar 

God, 


Bur the Engliſh, more than any nation in the 
world, think they have a right to be made ac- 
quainted with all the myſterics of ſtate ; and if 
the leaſt part, though never ſo inconvenient to be 
made public, be denied them, they preſently form 
a thouſand chimæras, which they as readily vouch 
for truths. 


BEsIDEs, you have another odd way, artful 
enough it muſt be confefſe1, and that is, to avoid 
the indecency of accuſing your prince with any 
thing you think a miſcarriage in point of govern- 
F 4 ment, 
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ment, you ay 0 ite blame wholly on the miniſtry ; Book 
the miniſtry give up the liberties of their coun. Wl broug 
try ;—the min: my y are influenced by foreign in. er 
tereſts;—tl.- miniſtry does every thing that You on th 
iniagine is, or would repreſent, as a grievance to Wh ro © 
the i nation 3—when at the fame time, you know 75 pee 
very well that the miniſtry can do nothing with- och. 
out the conſent of the king, and have been ſcl4om on t 
known to adviſe any thing which may be diſplea- Wl woul 
ling to him, becauſe the very exiſtence, as well as have 
countenance of their miniſtry, depends wholly on the £ 
his royal will. — This mode of ſpeech is known to they 
all Eu ops ſo that every invective publiſned againſt WWF i116 
the miniſtry teſt! lies your diſaffection to your King, the | 
as all our murmurings againſt Hancder are ſo eig 
many reflections on that partiality you would have Ou 
him be thought guilty of, to a land which gave . 
birth to him, and all his great progenitors. to 0 

Itty 


Bur admitting there was a tenderneſs in him 
towards us, not altogether agreeable to the Britiſh 
pride, which would engroſs all regard, all attention 
to itſelf, how unreaſonable is it in you to difap- 
prove that very principle in him which you Ca! 
ſo glorious in yourſelves !—Muſt he renounce all 
affection, all paternal love for a people he was 
born to govern, in order to humour thoſe he was 
called to rule over, meerly to protect and ſhield 
from the worſt miſchiefs they could fall into? — 
He is your king it is true, a and hz ppy for you he is 
ſo, but he is {till our elector and ſovereign, and 
cannot, nor ought not to forget the claim we have 
in Lim. 
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Englih * JI TroucnT, madam, from the 
beginning of your diſcourſe, you were about to 
make ſome attempt to confute thoſe arguments 1 
urged to prove the misfgrtunes Great- Britain was 
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BoOK 9. 
brought into by her ſo ſtrict alliance with Ha- 
„ien; but I find you too wiſe to enter the liſts 


zPECTAT OK - wy 


on that topic; and fall upon a mode of ſpeech, as 


ron call it, which, if no more, is both loyal and 


pectful in us, and ſhews how very loth we are 


to throw out any thing which may caſt a blemiſh 
on the luſtre of the throne : — but, madam, it 
| would be eaſy to find inſtances of miniſters, who 


have abuſed the royal confidence, and given up 


| the glory of their maſter, at the ſame time that 
t 


ey had ſacrificed the intereſt of the people; both 


EF which, indeed, if rightly conſidered, are eſſentially 
| the ſame : but as ſuch a diſcuſſion is altogether ſo- 


rcign to the preſent debate between us, I ſhall leave 
ou to make what inferences you pleaſe, and only 
tate notice of the juſtice of that claim you ſeem 
te boaſt of, as to his majeſty's particular attach- 


nient. 


SUPPOSE, madam, a woman of an illuſtrious 
:n4 ancient deſcent, beautiful in her perſon, un- 
mnithed in her honour, and heireſs of immenſe 
wealth, ſhould throw herſelf into the arms of a 
man of ſmall fortune, and only worthy of her by 
tue reputation of his virtue. 

d 

Tas ceremony of marriage over, and the huſ- 
band in full and undiſturbed poſſeſſion of all that 
a reaſonable mind could have to wiſh ; what would 
tae world ſay of him, if thus happy, thus obliged, 
ne continued his attachment to a little miſtreſs he 
dad before enjoyed? — And what muſt the wife 
eel, if he became froward and ungentle to her — 
it he returned her endearments only with ſullen- 
nels and frowns ; — if ſhe ſaw her richeſt jewels 
converted into ornaments for her tawdry rival ; 


found her coffers emptied ;—her eſtate mort- 
Siged z—and all her late affluence reduced to 
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pinching want ?—Surely, when thus depreſled, 
tho*' duty and affection might reſtrain her from 
making any complaints againſt her huſband, ty 
could not be expected to pay either friendſhip g 
eſteem to the woman who triumphs over her dear. 


cit hopes, and is enriched only by her ſpoils. 


FAR be it from me to intimate that Britauria 
is this injured wife, or make an application ſo in- 
jurious to the known wiſdom, juſtice, and good- 
neſs of his moſt ſacred majeſty : — but while we 
acknowledge oor happineſs in having a king abore 
all mean prejudice or partiality, we cannot avoid 
expreſſing ſome diſcontent to find a petty ſtate 
imagine he has a pretence to outrival us in his 
royal care and affection. 


Flanoverian lady.] MEER jealouſy and ground- 
leſs apprehenſions ! But it is in vain to argue with 
our nation on this point: — the Engliſh it i; 
. are no leſs poſitive than proud, and are not 
to be convinced, but by time and experience, that 
they have been in the wrong ; elſe it would be 
caſy for you to ſce that whatever inconveniences 
you may labour under for the fake of Hanover, 
we endure no leſs on the ſcore of Great-Britain. 


Engliſh Lady.] THAT indeed appears a ſtrange 
poſition ! — I ſhould be glad to be informed as 


how ? 


Hanoverian Lady.] NoTRHIiNG more eaſy than 
to oblige you, madam z—as thus, — Being both 
ſubjects of the fame prince, on any broil England 
hall happen to be involved in on the continent, 
whatſyever power is diſobliged will in revenge im- 
mediately fall upon Hanover, not only as the ncar- 
cit, but as ſhe is the leaſt capable of defending _ 
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Book 

— 9 

epretled {.1{:—ſo that our country may become the ſeat 

er fo of war, perhaps be laid waſte, before any ſuccours 
i 


tom Great-Britain can arrive, who, in ſuch a 


* = caſe, I believe you will allow, ought to afford us 
=. Engliſb Lady.] UNDouBTEDLY, madam. — 
rien grant alſo that the apꝑrehenſions you mention 
* * re fully juſtified by reaſon ;—but then that they 


ae ſo is one of thoſe misfortunes to us of which 
tou are the innocent cauſe ; ſince to preſerve you 
from the dangers to which you might be liable on 
our account, we may be obliged to behave with 
greater complaiſance to the powers on the conti- 


1 good. 
lie we 
g abore 
t avoid 


4 Re nent than would be conſiſtent with our intereſt 
or glory, 

round. Haroverian Lady.] BT as there is an abſolute 

* with neceſity for your acting in this manner, vou ought 

To Ye” not to hate and upbraid us for every little conde- 

i Des cenſion you make. 

e, that 5 ; 

1 Engliſh Lady.] NEITHER do we, madam, yet 

ed we may with it were not fo, 

never, x 

3 Hanoverian Lady.] Tn E ſame liberty then with 
greater reaſon may be allowed to us, ſince you 

3 can never ſuffer ſo much from yielding in ſuch 

= trifling points as would be required of you, either 
by any ofthe powers of Germany, or by any prince, 
wo may happen to have an army in the empire, 

than % we muſt infallibly do by their reſentment, 

both thould you ever, by any act of obſtinacy, provoke 

gland them, 

nent, Enel FI : 

1 | nghſh Lady.] YET as nothing is ſo dear a8 

ncar- glory to a brave people, how hard is the dilemma, 
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. when either that or our generoſity muſt be ſacri- 
Kr 1 ficed! 
* Hanover ian Lady.) ALAs, madam, it on! 
| 


| ſeems ſo, becauſe whatver you find yourſelf ob- 
n liged to do for us you do with reluctance and 


| 1 „ ill-will: —in fine, you envy us, are jealous of us, 
1 and induſtriouſly ſeek out pretences for complaint 
. 55 By againſt us; whereas you ought rather to uſe your 
BK x | utmoſt endeavours for baniſhing thoſe narrow ſcl- 
"Fx fiſh views which keep up the animoſity between 
8 us, to ceaſe all revilings, all injurious reflections, 
„ and at leaſt behave towards us as if you regarded 
„ us with a ſiſterly affection. — This, I think, it 
- * would become you to do for your own ſakes. 
3 BY 2; 
4 2 | 1 Engliſh Lady.] Map Au, whatever vices may 
1.9 be laid to the charge of our nation, none could 
$30 ever yet tax us with that of diſſimulation; and it 
1 would be ſtrange if we ſhould now begin to prac- 
Fi tiſe it in favour of a people from whom we can- | 
Je "= not flatter ourſelves with even the moſt diſtant mY 
1. hope of ever receiving the leaſt obligation. Von 95 
*M muſt therefore make it very evidently appear, 
9 which ] believe will be a pretty difficult taſk, that 
* 


it would become us, for our own ſakes, to feign 


this ſiſterly affection to Hanover. 


Hanoverian Lady.] BECAUsE in the firſt place 
it would be a proof of love and reſpect to your 
king; and in the next, while you enjoy the inva- 
luable bleſſings of his reign, or after him of any 
of his royal deſcendants, even to the end of time, 
there will always be an abſolute neceſſity for the 
intereſt of Hanover and Great-Britain to be inſe- 
parable.—dSo that I leave it to yourſelf, whether 
to ſubmit chearfully to what you may think an in- 
convenience (tho* I am far from allowing it to be 

| ſuch, 
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ſuch) be not more prudent, than by continual re- 
pinings, vain clamours, and ridiculous oppoſitions, 
loſe all the merit of the obligation (if it be one) 
both with his majeſty and thoſe belonging to him, 
and proclaim at the ſame time to all the neigh- 
bouring nations, the reſtleſsneſs and quixotiſm of 
your on natures. 


Engliſh Lady.] Mapau, I have done; — 
your laſt argument is indeed not to be anſwered ; 
whatever is unavoidable muſt be yielded to: 
but however, we may ſay to ourſelves with the 
poet, that 


Pleaſure never comes ſincere te man, 

But lent by heaven upon hard ujury : 

And while Jove holds us out the bowl off joy, 
E're it can reach our lips, tis daſh'd with gall 
By ſome left-handed god. 


© Thus ended a diſpute, which I am of opinion 
© will give very near the ſame ſatisfaction to the 
© readers, as to thoſe who heard it.“ 


ESSE SS» +t+ XX 


ARTER thanking Mr. A. B. for the favour 
he has done us in communicating this manuſcript, 
am defired by our little aſſembly to aſſure him, 
that if it has the ſame effect on the public as it 
has had on us, he will find his opinion confirmed 
in all companies where the Female Spectator is ad- 
mitted, 


Noruixs certainly is more pleaſing than when 
we find arguments, eſpecially on any tender point 
as this was, urged with moderation and ſweetnels : 
—the temper with which theſe two ladies carried 

On 
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on their diſpute, ought to make thoſe bluſh who 
cannot hear themſelves contradidted, without vi- 
rulence and bitter ſpeechcs. 


AT fuſt reading I was indeed ſometimes in pain 
for my country woman, and trembled leit the art- 
ful evaſions, frequently going from the point, 
blending things proper to be deſcanted upon with 
others which wcre not ſo, and many ſuch- like ſub- 
terfuges practiſed by the other, ſhould have made 
her loſe that patience and calmneſs ſo becoming 
in an argumentative diſcourſe; but to my great 
ſatisfaction ſhe ſoon convinced me ſhe knew how 
to ſeparate thoſe topics her antagoniſt endeavoured 
to huddle together, and to be filent where pru- 
dence required ſhe ſhould be fo, as well as to treat 
with a genicei irony thoſe things which merited 
not a ſerious reply. 


THERE ts ſomething which to me ſeems alto- 
gether unfair, an too much deſigning in the me- 
thod purſued by the Ha cverian lady in this de- 
bate. — She condemns the Eugliſb ſor charging 
all errors in government on the miniſtry, and at- 
tempts to prove what none of us either dare, or 
even with to do, that the miniſtry are only ſo many 
tools to the Wi] 0: te king. —This I cannot for- 
bear lookirg upon, and I believe every body elſe 
will view it in the fame light, as an invidious ar- 
tifice to filence all complaints of grievances, or to 
render the continuance a vreach of duty and re- 
ſpect to his majeſty. 


BuT this is a ſtale pretence, and has been ſo 
often made uſe of by our Engliſh Hanovertans, 
that it is grown thread-bare :—the tenet is now 
thrown out of doors, and while there is any ſpark 
of liberty remaining, it will ſhew itſelf at leaft 

in 
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in expreſſing our diſlike of any meaſures which 
tend to our oppreſſion, 


IT is an old but very true maxim, that England 
can be undone only by herſelf :—our conſtitution 
ikea wall of braſs too thick to be broke through, 
too high to be overlooked by the power of the 
crown, preſerves the people from any encroach- 
ments from that quarter ; yet may this wall be 
undermined by thoſe intruſted to repair and keep 
it up: it is therefore our buſineſs to have a watch- 
ful eye on whomſoever this mighty truſt 13 repo- 
ſed, leſt for the ſake of private and particular in- 
tereſt, that of the whole ſnould be utterly deſtroyed, 
and this glorious fabric, the envy and admiration 
of other nations, and lo long our defence and hap- 
pineſs, thrown down, and all our boaſted freedom 


periſh in its ruins. 


Bur I will not dwell on fo ungrateful a ſub- 
jet, nor alarm myſelf or readers with apprehen- 
ſions, which, whatever foundation they may have 
had, ought now to vaniſh with the power and in- 
fluence of thoſe perſons by whoſe conduct they 
were firſt excited. 


WHarT, tho' coronets adorn their brows, — 
what tho' they riot in the ſpoils of ſuffering mil- 
lions, and ſecurely laugh at the mifchiets they have 
done, their day is over, their ſting is ſpent; detec- 
ted tho* unpuniſhed, the beguilers can beguile no 
more, and all dangers to our civil rights ſeem now 
as far removed as thoſe we were lately threatened 
with from foreign foes, 


Tak Hanwerian lady is ſo pleaſantly whimſi- 
cal in her deſcription of the galloping progreſs of 
the French and Span ib armies thro* Ia, Germany, 
955 
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Portugal, Flanders, and the United Provinces, 
in order to reach theſe kingdoms, that I thought 
we all, eſpecially Zruphro/ene, ſhould never have 
done laughing: — nothing certainly could bave 
been added to the humour of this raw-head and 
bl:ody-bones expedition, unleſs the ingenious inven- 
treſs of it had made them call at Rome in their way, 


and brought the pope and the pretender on their 
backs, 


BLess us! what a terrible monſter is this houſe 
of B:urben ! If theſe ideas of it ſhould reach ſome 
diſtant countries in Great Britain and Ireland, it 
might fright the good women into fits, and acca- 
ion many a miſcarriage, and thereby leſſen the 
number of future ſoldiers, which would be a great 
prejudice to us ſhould the war continue, or we 
continue to be engaged in it till the queen of Hun- 
gary, the French king, or Spaniſh queen, are wil- 
ling to recede from the views they at preſent ſeem 
to have. 


IF any one ſhould think I treat this matter too 
Iudicrouſly, the Hanoverian lady muſt bear the 


blame. who has really put me quite off the way of 
ſerious rezfoning, 


Bur] will return to myſelf as ſoon as I can; 


for going on in this wild way puts me in mind of 
the old humourous poet. 


What need have we for ſack and ſherry, 


When our own miſeries can make us merry? 


Trn1s is not a time indeed to laugh, and I hear- 
tily beg pardon of my country for it :—inſtead 
of diverting the thoughts of our calamities, we 
ought rather to lend our utmoſt endeayours for 

the 
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the caſe of them ; which can only be procured by 
obſerving a ſtrict œcõ my and frugality in our 
apparel, food, and furniture; in fine, to retrench 
cur EXPENCES as to all the neceflaries of life, as well 
23 the pleaſures of it; otherwiſe how ſhall we 
for any long time be enabled to pay thoſe taxes 
which are requiſite for the ſupport of the war! and 
to join in the moſt fervent prayers to Heaven, 


| that it may ſoon end in an honourable and laſting 


peace, and the ambitious great ones of the world 
te made to ſee their error, and bid rapine and 


devaſtation ceaſe |! 


Bur though, for the general good of all Eu- 
rte, as well as ourſelves, we ought to wiſh the 
broils on the continent were amicably adjuſted, 
yet if the war ſhould conclude without receiving 
any ſatisfaction on the part of Spain, for the in- 
ſults and damages we have received from her, I 
believe no Briton will be ſorry to ſee the whole 
force of our arins turned againſt that haughty 
power, in order to retrieve the verdure of our too 
much blafted laurels, preſerve our commerce, and 
defend our colonies, 


This is truly our own war, and juſtifiable by 
all laws, both divine and human: — here, if we 
conquer, We reap the advantage of it ourſelves, 
Bettdes, naval fights, when made in good carneſt, 
are ſeldom unforcunate for England ; but in a land 
war there is much more than a poſſibility of being 
vndone by our own victory, and becoming greater 


luſers than thoſe we overcome. 


Bur there is little left for me to ſay on this 
head, the Engliſh championeſs has, in too pathetic 
a manner, deſcribed the wildncſs oi our engaging 
ut a war on the continent, the much we have to 

fear, 
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£8 fear, and the little we have to hope, whatever tie Nr what 
3 1 event ſhall happen to prove, for me to imagine any Het her o- 
1 thing I could add to render it more plain. Whocci'y» 
{1 | 10 traytors, 
1 BESIDES, aſter thoſe clouds and tempeſts with ring, 
1 which the bark of Englih expectations has ſo lons Hal cha! 

| 5:8 f been loſt under the direction of unſkiiful, or un- 

: 1 faithful pilots, a riſing ſun begins to dawn upon us, ALL 
| 1 and promiſes to diſpel the horrid gloom, calm the Nn 
| k. ** ſwelling waves, and glad us with the near pro- then 

ty Bo pect of that withed-for harbour we have ſouglit, rainy 
| j Re but fought in vain, for many tedious years. fre- 

* power 
| | TH Even now while I am writing, a meſſenger of No 
+ joy arrives ;—#ame ſounds her golden trump with - : 
3 energy divine, and thus reporis : — Our iſland's pag 
&? genius rouſes from bis dreary bed, — ſhakcs off N 
SHES inglorious ſloth, and once more active, inſpires his ruct 

choſen ſons with god'ike fires to quell oppreſſion, 0 
5 ſave the ſinking ſtate, and recall long baniſhed 5 
37% virtue to her ancient ſeat. . 
| : * * 
TRY MipsT all the ſnares that artful vice has laid to bait 

1 catch the paſſions and enſlave the heart, midſt lay, 
1 II the numbers that have renounced their God, Jeb 

I | and bowed the knee to Baal, a patriot band, an viſe 
7 uncorrupted few have ſtill remained, unawed by to li 

"Ws \ frowns, unbought by ſmiles, or all the glittering 
© 3% toys a court beſtows ; alike impregnable to force 8 
1 or fraud, ſtrangers at once to ſoftening luxury Wit 
$ and cverbearing pride, and foes to all ambition, 

1 but that of doing gcod, : 
7 tha 
17 YEARS aſter ycars did they behold their coun- ho 
, 3 | ; * | 
"4's try s failing henours, but deceived with ſpeciou.s cr 
mW! words, and outward ſhews of virtue, wiſe but yet of 
3 IS. unſuſpicious, and fearing by vindicating public cc 
8 right to do a private wrong, they bore with tem- p! 


px 
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ter what they ſaw with grief; till bold iniquity 
of her own accord, plucked off the vizard of hy- 
yacriſy, avowed her influence, and diſcloſed the 
taytors, by different means to different ends aſ- 


[ever the 
Sine 2 Iv 


ſts with piring, but all aſſiſting to bind Britannia in eter- 
s fo long nal chains. 

Or UN. 
pon us, ALL was at ſtake; —but one ſtep more was 
alm the wanting to tread down liberty, and erect an idol 
ar prof. lf of their own formation in its place: —ſucceſsful 
ſought, rilainy had well nigh gained its horrid point, and 


free-born ſouls had been compelled to bend to 
power illegal. 


Ifcr 
— CY Now riſe theſe ſons of honour, and tho' long 
iſland's diſunited by the baſe artifices of their common 
ces off toes, forget all petty feuds, and reſolve to ſtem de- 
res his ſtruction's tide, or periſh in the brave effort. 
eſſion, . C0 . 
niſhed O glorious coalition! — O criſis, never to be for- 
gotten ! 
ETPE Tur noble ardour kindled in their veins repre- 
midſt ſents the occaſion ſuch as it is, admitting no de- 
God ey, and this bleſt moment they haſten to the 
J Bs throne, there will they proſtrate fall, and never 
Fr by riſe till they have wrought upon the royal mind 
ering to liften and give ſanction to their ſuit. 
—_ THis is the boon they aſk, and are determined 
880 with all becoming decency to aſſert: 
ion, 
Tur his majeſty will vouchſafe permiſſion, 

: that all the impoſitions, deceits, petjuries, oppreſ- 
cg hons, miſrepreſentations, and other enormous 
_—_ crimes, which theſe ſtate-harpies have been guilty 
5 of to the nation, may be laid before him; and in 
lic conſequence of a full detection, that he will be 
* Pleaſed to render them for the future incapable of 
ag holding 
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holding any office, poſt, or employment, either i; Net the 
the government, or about his perſon ; and in fine, Mc:cry m 
drive them for ever from his preſence, that his roy] Nia them 
ear may no more be poiſoned by their counci!;, Nocher: — 
nor the moſt faithful ſubjects ever prince coul! nate, ſo 
boaſt, traduced by their inſinuations. 


FIT) 


THrrs is the glorious project which the voice gt 


gs 
Fame aſſures us is on foot, and if once ripened into A ma 
action, how dear to the preſent age, and how im- certain!) 
mortal to a long ſucceſſion of ages, will be the IV ho 
names of all who have a ſhare in it! To di 

Ever ſhould any baleful planet, foe to Eng- Dor 
land's glory, interpoſe with darkening influence, N modera 
and blaſt the attempt, the very making it is ſuffi- and ſhe 
cient to deſerve ſtatues more durable and more ſelves, 
ornamented than any placed in the capital of au- ma, n 
cient Name. genera 

Bur let us not perplex ourſelves with idle Wi 


doubts, they ſay, I he fears his fate deſerves it; more 
and ſhould we 1magine his moſt ſacred majeſty will be rer 
be deat to the united voice of his whole people, not tr 
delivered to him by the moſt faithful, noble, and to Obi 
wiſe of his ſubjccts, it would be an injuſtice to his their 
goodncis, which ſure no loyal heart could ever 


forgive in itſelf. INI 
Prot 

LET us rather rejoice in the almoſt certain hope INLET 
of ſceing this petition made and granted. — That pen! 
thoſe court-moths, thoſe canker-worms of ſtate lite 
will be no longer ſuffered to gnaw even into the ICS 

ery vitals of our conſtitution, but be expelled and 

driven from all the nobler part of the creation, I 
and henceforth compelled to aſiociate only with ons 
their fellow-inicds, = 


IN 
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OY 9. Is lone retirement let them repent, at leaſt re- 
either Neret their paſt abuſe of power: — deprived of 
in inc, Nacry means to oppreſs or to betray the innocent, 
is r0v2] Bc: them upbraid and become tormentors to each 
2Unci!;, Homer: — too mild a doom for crimes ſo conſum- 
could nate, ſo complicated as theirs ! — For if, as Cat? 
lays, 
Olce of Nhat pity tis 4 
ed into A man can die but once to ſerve his country, 1 
un. certainly for thoſe Wiz: 
de the lo truſted by their country have betray'd it, 1 
To die but once is puniſhment too ſmall, 1 . 
» 8 2 
N Dur theſe truly worthy patriots retain the ſame | "8 
Uence, moderation with which they have ever behaved, | 5 A * 
ſulli- and ſhew, that though now obliged to exert them- "199 4 | 
more ſclvcs, they exert themſelves only to ſave Britan- T8 - 
f au- a, not to deſtroy the very worſt and moſt de- ** 1 
generate of her ſons. 1 
1 idle WHAT indeed can they defire leſs, or what is : 4 
's1t ; noe abſolutely neceſſary than that thoſe ſhould 7) 
y will be removed, who if truſted would deceive, and if | | | 
ople, not truſted would be perpetually contriving means 4 8 
„ and to obſtruct all their meaſures, and render abortive 1 % 
0 his ticir beſt- concerted ſchemes ! . 
cver bf d i 
No councils without a perfect epi can 1 
proſper 3 but when men, tho' of never ſo di erent J | 
10PC niwcrts and principles in other things, ſhall hap- ; 4 
[hat des to agree, and purſue with vigour one favou- 1 4 
ſtate te paint, be it of what kind ſoever, one ſeldom IP 
the lees them miſcarry in their aim, l 
and [38 
icn, Tuls argument has a thouſand times been made RAN 
vich uſe of, both wit ain and without doors, by a late 1 
minent fallen patriot; he cannot therefore take 7 


take 


The 
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it ill, or be ſurprized that it is now urged again! 
himſelf, tho' he both may and ought to be aſham 
of having given the occaſion, 


On Curie Curio once fo admired, fo love? 
— moſt thought thee honeſt, — all believed the 
wiſe ; — thou terror of one party, darling an 
chief dictator of the other; how do the one de 
ſpiſe, the other hate thee now ! — Yerres hin{:! 
leſs ſhunned, and more excuſed. 


VERRES, trained up from infancy in ti 
low arts of gain, — ſtranger to eaſe and affluence, 
yet in his ſoul vain- glorious and ambitious, mizhr 
eaſily be tempted to join in any thing to raiſe hi; 
fortune; which having done in a ſhort time, be- 
yond what hope could promiſe, the ſweets of 1! 
got wealth, and the proſperous ſucceſs of thok 
crimes to which he owed it, emboldened him ta 
act ſtill greater, and to ſtop at nothing; and when 
at laſt ſwelled to enormous t:ze, juſtice began t 
ſhake the brandiſhed ſword, in order to ward eß 
the impending ſtroke, he found himſelf obliged to 
purſue meaſures more wicked yet, more miſc! ie 
vous than ever : — as his indigence therefore has 


led him, ſo his ſecurity compelled him to peri! 


Bur you, oh Curio had no ſuch pretence; 
born to, and in poſſeſſion of demeſnes ſuthcicnt t. 
prevent all ſordid aims from entering your brcaſt: 
nurtured in patriotiſm, long you trod the path ci 
glory, and your country's happineſs ſeemed more 
your aim than ought belonging mcerly to yourlc!!; 
or if you wiſhed reward, it was only becauſe n 
would be a proof to after-times of £Zri:z4» grat!- 
tude, ard thew your labours had attained thei! 
end. For more than twenty years did you pur. 
fuc this Ferres; — explored his dark deſigne, and 
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oft prevented the execution of them: — al! offers 
vou rejected, — all menaces you diſdained, — and 
m in the cauſe of liberty, with unwearied zeal 
oke, wrote, and acted as became a Briton +: — at 
llt, the long-delired, the long-ſought time ar- 
rived, to crown your toils with an aſſured ſucceſs: 
— fortune herſclf ſeemed weary of her minion, 
and left him on the verge of ruin: — the meaner 
n{truments of his oppreſſions already mourned his 
fate, and trembled for their own : — cach honeſt 
heart exulted, and liberty ſecured with all its ſa- 
lutary barrier laws was now the general hope. — 
This you beheld, and with what grateful raptures 
cach eye looked on you, and each tongue ſpoke of 
vou! — Every relief from ill, every expected bleſ- 
lng, they owned chiefly to Curio owing : — Cu- 
113 the friend of public good ! Curio! his coun- 
tr;'s prop. agent of Heaven to ſhield Britannia 
from impending danger, 


SUCH love, ſuch praiſes as were ſhowered upon 
you might have converted even treachery into 
truth, much more cenfirmed the heart inured to 
konour : — yet then, oh moſt infatuated, mot ill- 
ſtarred of men | — when arrived at the utmoſt 
ſummit of human perfection, you fell at once into 
the loweſt abyſs of infamy and perdition; — be- 
trayed the people who fo truſted in you; renoun- 
ced the cauſe you had fo long maintained; — 
tavoured the abuſe, and ſcreened the abuſer you 
bad ſworn never to quit till you had ſeen chaſtiſed. 


Au Azixo change! in one ill-fated hour the 
prize of your whole former life wantonly thrown 
away; it cannot be called fold, fince bartered for 
a toy you might have even commanded, illuſtrated 
with real glories had you remained yourſelt, not 
daubed and tinſelled over ſuch as this, ns. 5 
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ſtead of adorning, but deforms your brows, and 
renders your ſhame the more conſpicuous. 


We all remember, nor can you ſure forget, hoy 
happy you ſeemed to think yourſclf when the per. 
nicicus ſcheme of the exciſè was on foot, and your 
influence in the ſenate had put to ſhame the mini- 
ſter and his adherents !— How true, how perma- 
nent an honour then you thought it to make mil. 
lions happy ! — And how laudable was that am- 
bition in you of receiving merited applauſe ! — 
When you beheld the beſt and wealthieſt of our 
citizens waiting the hoped but feared reſult df 
that important hour, — you haſted to relieve their 
anxiety, and faid aloud theſe remarkable words: 


GENTLEMEN Date your liberties fran 
this day. 


IF: de, — Ile de, fir, replied they with a ſhout 
that ſeemed to ſhake the ſpacious dome : — the 
joyful tidings reſounded to the gates of the hall; 
— the crowd without heard it, and ecchoed back 
the cry of /therty / liberty and n exciſe | — hung 
on your chariot wheels, and bore you home in 

greater triumph than old Rome ever knew: whil: 
Terres, pale and trembling, ſculked amidſt his 
guard of hirelings, and ſcarce eſcaped the juſt re- 
ſentment of a people whoſe ſlavery he had projected. 


How truly glorious for you was this night ! — 
The fires and illuminations which blazed in ever: 
ſtreet leſs proclaimed the general joy for the bene- 
fit received, than that to you we owed it. _—_— „ 
had this ſpirit ſtill exiſted in you, I hat ew. ' 
not have been? 2 Shocking reflection! — bat 
are you now — But I have done. — Ferres and 
Curio linked, compoſe a prodigy ſuch as no paſt 
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Ae can parallel, and all future ones will ſtand 
:zhaft at the deſcription of ! 


I FORBEAR making any particular mention of 
the many followers of this guilty pair ; who, like 
their patrons, loſt in a moment all their former 
:nimofity, and ſhook hands with thoſe who not a 
week before they had purſued to deſtruction. 


ENGLAND, however, will reap this double 
advantage from the crimes of both miniſter and 
tatriot : — the detection of the one will, it is to be 
hoped, deter all future ſtateſmen from treadin 
in the ſame ſteps; and the afps/?acy” of the other 
ſcrve as a warning to the nation not to place too 
entire, a confidence in any profeſſions whaticever. 


Tos who ſincerely labour for their coun- 
try'> weltare will certainly find their reward in the 
lucczls of their enterprize; and if the great work, 
which I hear is now in hand, ſhould be accom- 
plihed before theſe lucubrations fee the light, I 
care anſwer the ſatisfaction will be too great to 
render ſtale or diſpleaſing what I have ſaid on the 


cecaſion. 


HowEVER, till % hence is wholly ſwallowed 
up in certainty, there will be emotions in the heart 
tit will not ſuffer us to be quite compoled : — 
we are, as it were, divided between pain and 
pafure, and having been already fo often deceived, 
are apt to cry out in the words of the pialmuit, 


There tis ns confidence in mau! 


A LETTER we have juſt received ſeems very 
much adapted to the fluctuating iutwativn of our 
precent expectations, and as it directs to that hide 
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of the queſtion, which will render us moſt eaſy, 
is highly proper to be inſerted in this place. 


To the FEMALE SPECTATOR. 


Mapan, 


A 8 you have hitherto ſeemed to exert your 

ſpeculative capacity wholly for the improve- 
ment of the morals, and a due regulating the 
conduct ; and in order to give ſucceſs to your 
endeavours, there is an abſolute neceſſity to be- 
gin with the paſſions ; I flatter myſelf you will 
not think it impertinent in me to offer to your 
conſideration ſome reflections which caſually 
came into iny head this morning. 


x 7 ©: EY > oo. ES 


* HOPE and fear are the firſt paſſions that 
agitate the human mind: — in our very infaicy 
they find entrance, and operate before we are 
capable of receiving any other : — they guide 
our actions in maturity; — retain their vigour 
even to extreme ed age, and never utterly for- 
ſake us till death and eternity cluſe the ſcene, 
and leave nothing more to with for. 


© THEY are paſſions, which, if taken in a reli- 
gious ſenſe, ſeem inſpired by the Creator himſcli; 
tor what can more inſtigate us to acts of piety 
and devotion than the everlaſting rewards wh:ch 
hope preſents in proſpect to the virtuous mind 
— Or what reſtraint from crimes equal to that 
which ariſcs from the fear of thoſe tremendous 
puniſhments threatned to the guilty ! — But 2: 
this 1s 2 truth none but free-thinkers and de 
will deny, I ſi all only mention a few of that 
advantages or diſadvantages, the being poſſclicc 
of them is to our temporal ſatisfaction and hap- 
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eaſy, « HOPE is, in my opinion, the moſt precious | 1 © A 
© oood we can enjoy, our ſure defence in all the "2" 4 "i 1 
« aſſaults of adverſe fortune, and a main ſtep to e I: 
the attainment of more proſperous events: — by oy ; 
© whoever chides it from him, and encourages its ' 5 1 
© oppoſite, ſinks beneath the burthen of his fate, i F 2% 
your © and is in danger of riſing no more; but he who " 14.8 i: 
rove- MF © preſerves it will be climbing ſt ill, and though '\ oY 1 
> the be may be oft repulſed, is untoiled with difap- ___ 1 
your pointment, and never loſes the proſpect ot his 19 
0 be- « wiſh, — Our inimitable Cætoley has given us a "1; 
a will beautiful definition of this paſſion in one of his | 4 "FJ 
your © pixdaric odes; which, though I doubt not but x 7 4 
ſually © you have read, I cannot help tranſcribing fur - EV Ss 
* the benefit of thoſe who may not: BEA: 
_ - 8 
that Hape, of all ills that men endure, K 4 
fancy © The only cheap ard univerſal cure! 5 q' | 
E are © Thou captive's freedom, and theu fick man's . [4 * 
guide © health ! * L208 1 1 
igour Fycu loſer's victory, and thou beggar's wealth ! 5 OH 
for- * Thou manna which from head'n we eat; 4 — 748 
cene, * To every taſte a ſeveral meat 1 9 1 
* Theu ftrong retreat ! thiu ſure entail d tate Wn 
| * Which nought has petber to alienate. - J W 1 
reli © Theu pleaſant honeſi flatt rer; for none T2: 
aſeit; © Flatter unhafy man but thou alone, 1 * | 
piety * Fepe, thou ſirſt-fruit of happineſs, oY : J. 
yhich s Thou gentle dawnirg of a bright ſucceſs, WES © | 
Lind ! i ho cut of foriune's reach deſt ſiand, 6 5 * 
that And art a lleſſing ftill in band. FB ö 1 
1dous © Happineſs itjelf*s all ene _ | 48 
ut 2 In thee er in peſſeſſian. 1 | 
aciſts « Beſt apprebender of cur joys, which haf? 3 RY 
thoie So long a reach, and yet can'ft hold ſe faſt ! Ws 
e ſlec * Hen leave thee by ebtaining, and ji ait feee Ws. 
hap- Cee ather way again to thee, 1 x, 65 1 
4 * | 
W's G 2 Ir 1 i 
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Ir was chicfly by being ſtrongly poſſeſſed of 
this paſſion that Julius Cejar gained the battle 
of Pharſalia; and had Cato not becn entirely 
abandoned by it, he had perſiſted in his endea- 
vours for the liberty of his country, and poflib!y 
retrieved it too. 


*ALEXANDER the great thought ſo hig 
of it, that when choſen general of the United 
States againſt Per/;a, he divided his whole king- 
dom of Macedon among his officers, giving 
towns to ſome, cities to others, and whole pro- 
vinces to thoſe whoſe capacities in his judgment 
merited them. Parmerio, who was one tlat 
profited by this extraordinary bounty, bcheld it 
with ſurprize, and aſked his majeſty what he 
reſerved for himiclf ? - Hope! replied that 
prince, implying that he eſteemed it above every 
thing; and indeed his future glories proved it 
was with juſtice he did ſo, ſince it was by tha: 
encouraged and emboldencd he acquired them. 


O what purſuit ſoever the ſoul of man is 
bent, whether to the attainment of love, bo- 
nour, or riches, how languid, how enervate wil 
be the efforts he makes, if, not animated by the 
hope of ſucceeding ! Yet, notwithſtanding this 
obvious truth, thoſe people who judge of things 
only as they appear to themſelves, are apt to 
turn this glorious paſſion into ridicule : — they 
look on a perſon who aims at any thing which 
they imagine is out of his reach, as an extra- 
vagant, and treat all the ſchemes he propoſcs ©5 
ſo many viſionary deluſions : — he is laughed at 
by his enemies, and pitied by his friends, h 
perhaps by their miſtaken councils avert the in- 
ſpiration of his good genius, and turn him fi _ 
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« the only means by which he might arrive at 
© happineſs, 


« Bur I would fain know of theſe obſtinate 
© oppugzaers of Hape, what reaſons they can give 
+ fyr our en ieavouring to repal the dictates of ſo 
* pleaſing, and at the ſame time ſo beneficial a 
+ pation : — for my part, I muſt confeſs it comes 
© not within the reach of my apprehenſion to con + 
* ceive any thing their ſurly wiſdoms can offer, 
that would be ſufficient to compenſate tor what 
* we ſhould loſe in being deprived of hope, even 
though it happen to be vain, becauſe the very 
© deception it puts upon us is a bleliing for the 
© time it laſts. 


* 


* THE ancient philoſophers have proved by 
© arguments, I think, unanſwerable, that the real 
attainment of our wiſhes brings with it no pro- 
portion of happineſs which can,come in coinpe- 
tition with the idea of it, while we rem un in a 
{tate of expectation : — if this is granted, it muſt 
© alſo be confeſſed, that thoſe delightful, thoſe 
rapturous ideas are made ſo only by Hape, ſince 
t would be far from a felicity to contemplate un 
2 good we with, but are fearful will never be in 
our poſſeſſion. 


— 


* 


- 


Ix fine, while we have hope, we are all we 
would be; and when robbed of that, all we would 


not be. 


How many living ſpectres do we ſee, who, 
loft to hope, wander about the world, ſo wan 
and pined with care and diſcontent, their very 
* fouls would ſeem dead were it not that ever and 
* anon their ſtarts and groans diſcover they appre- 
hend ſome worſe calamity than what they feel 
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already! —Thefſe are the ſlaves of fear, the an. 
* tagoniſt of hope, and the meaneſt, poore/t of | 

faſſions — it makes the wretch who harbour; 
it anticipate the ills he is doomed to ſuffer, and 


* 
* 
tremble for others that fate never intended to 
bring on him. 
© THERE is indeed but one ſtep between tl; 
paſſion and deſpair, and that is made only by 
ſome remains of hope, which however is a very 
unquiet ſituation, becauſe the mind is perpetu- 
ally toſſed and knows not where to fix; — al 
joy one moment, and all grief the next; — 
ſometimes lifted up to the higheſt pitch of rap- 
turous expectation ; at others ſunk, abaſhed, 
and trembling to purſue what moſt it wiſhes, 


_—_ 0 > @. 


Bor notwithſtanding all I have ſaid in ihe 
behalf of Hape, I muſt allow that there is danger 
in indulging it too much: — preſumption, arro- 
gance, and ſelf-conceit, are as frequently atten- 
dants on this paſſion, as a mean baſhfulneſs, or a 
ſneaking behaviour, and an inability of exerting 
ourſelves in a proper manner, are of its oppo- 
lite : — hope is apt to inſpire us with too grea: 
a warmth, fear with too much coldneſs. 


"= WE 1 = a 7 28 


© IT is therefore the firſt employment we ougit 
to give our reaſon to keep a due medium ; — 
to moderate both theſe paſſions, and not to ſufic! 
the one to hurry us to any actions unbecoming 
of our characters and ſtations in life, nor the 
ether to with-hold us from the purſuit of any 
thing that in itſelf is laudable, becauſe it may 
ſeem attended with ſome difficulties. 


a 0 @&' @ a @ 


© TT is alſo the buſineſs of wiſdom to conceal, 
az much as poſſible, the natural propenſity . 
© have 
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the an. have to either of theſe paſſions : — to be con- 
/t of 1M © {cious of having teſtified a too ſanguine hope in 
arbour, any thing we may chance to fail in theꝛattain- 
fer, and ment of, gives double aſperity to diſappoint- 
nded t0 ment; and to ſhew we have been reſtrained 


by fear from undertaking any thing for the 
© advantage either of ourſclves, our friends, or 


| 
1 
1 
1 
1 

* 


en u country, which has been eaſily accompliſhed by + 
nly by © another, makes us looked upon as unworthy | 7 
a very the reſpect or confidence of the world. 1 
erpetu- 1 
| bb 1 © I May add to this, that hope is apt to make 1 
xt; — © us place too great a confidence in things and (345 34 
of rap- * perfons, as fear, on the other hand, inſpires us 1 
daſhed, with too much diſtruſt : — the ore ſometuncs 1 208 
hes, * renders us the tools of our worſt enemies, and |: 

* the other guilty of injuſtice to our beſt friends. 2 4 
in the He, ; 
langer © Dis$1MULATI1ON therefore in this caſe is no 135 [4 | 
arro- more than prudence : — happy is he who can "2 Ws 
atten- ſeem to have no excels of hope or fear of any 7. PM 
S, Ora thing; but more happy is he who knows how 44 at 4 
erting to command both, and has penetration enough WERE © 1 
oppo- to diſcover when, and to which he ought moit 1 
great * to incliae, 34,1200 


* THERE are certainly many things we ought 


out to fear, and others which it would be unjuſt for 1 | 
1 * us to hape — virtue and good morality will WES 
ſuffer point them out, as wiſdom will direct in a great | +. = 
ming * meaſure how either apprehenſion or expectation WEE 7 | 
r the * may be juſtified. 1 
any 1 | 
may * BurT becauſe the ſcale of human probability Bf | 

* trequently deceives us, and events greatly depend 4 N e 

* on what we call chance or fortune, the ſaſeſt 1 
ceal, way is not to build on any thing. 
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* To bear proſperity with temper, and adver. 
« ſity with fertitude, is the trueſt and nobleſt kind 
ot heroiſm, the crown as well as proof of vir. 
tue, and will render us more eaſy to ourſelve, 
more agrecable to our neighbours, and more 
acceptable in the ſight of heaven, than all the 


giided trophies of the field, or favours of: 
prince. 


0 


* The man then that would attain or preſcnie 
this happy ſituation, let him make all things a 
indificrent to him as poſſible, but always take 
care ratl.er to hope the beſt, than fear the tu. 


Jan, 
Mapanmn, 


Your very humble and 
Maſt obedient ſervant, 
Eaton, Dec. 14, 1744 PHILO-SERENIT As. 


THe concluſion of this letter, though perhaps 
not intended in a political ſenſe, contains the belt 


advice can be given us while in expeCation of the 
event at preſent depending. 


THE having been deceived, does not imply we 
ſell again be ſo, though there is a poſſibility we 
may, becauſe the beſt of men are ſtil] but men: 
— all have faſſions of one kind or other to gratify, 
and none can anſwer for himſclf, that in ſome 
unguarded heur the fiend within him may not 
prove too ſtrong for the angel. 


ONE of our weekly papers, of which a certain 
great man before his apoſtacy was ſaid to be the 
patron, bas given us ſome maxims on this head, 
which ought never to be forgotten ; and as they 
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cannot therefore be too often repeated, I ſhall give 
them in his own words : 


« WHEN a perſon in power finds his beſt en- 
© deavours to maintain his popularity fruitleſs, if 
© he finds his moſt innocent, nay meritorious 
actions blaſted, and what he adminiſters for 
© n5uriſhment converted into peyſen, unleſs he is 
© another Socrates or Confucius, his heart muſt 
* unavoidably be turned againſt us; and that af- 
© ſe&tion, that zeal, and that fidelity, which was 
before divided between prince and people, will 
center in the ff only, and thenceiorward he 
may become ſo much a prey to his paſſtons, as 
© to lay hold on every opportunity to ret thoſe, 
* whom he found it impoſſible to chlige. 


© LET it be a rule with us then ſo to behave, 
© as, that in cafe thoſe at the helm ſhould deſert 
the intereſt to which they owe their greatneſs, 
they may have no excuſe for their apoſtacy. 


* TiBERTY is the true palladium of our ſtate ; 
© and the meaneſt Briton is as much concerned 
in its preſervation as the greateſt : — let every 
© Britzn then be as watchful over it as ever: — 
et a blind confidence be placed in no man what- 
© ever : — it is what no hene man would deſire, 
© what no wiſe man can exfeft, and what no 
* wicked man deſerves. 


Bur let us not fire the beacon, and cry out, 
* The enemy] The enemy! before there is any vi- 
ible danger, 


© IT is a gocd thing to be upon cne's guard: 
— it is a very bad one to be in confuſion. — 
* He that draws to defend himſelf when attacked. 
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© is both wiſe and brave: — he that fences with 
* the wind, is either a bully or a madman. 


© TF the preſent managers act up to their pre- 
tenſions, every honeſt man in Great Britain 
will be in their intereſt, and at their devotion : 
— if they fall ſhort of, or act in contradiction 
to them, the prejudice in their favour will ſoon 
wear off; their enemies will retort their own 
arguments upon them; and, what is worſt of 
all, patriotiſm in flate-affairs will run ſome riſk 
© of being put on a footing with hypocriſy in reli- 
gion, than which a more affecting curſe can 
* hardly viſit this land of liberty.” 


W 6.0 2M 


I need not tell my reader that this was wrote 
at the time of our late Zehz miniſter's firſt coming 
into power, and when there were ſome who, as it 
proved, too juſtly apprehended that when he had 
catched the fiſh he would throw away the net. 


We owe, however, ſome obligation to him, 
that he ſhewed himſelf ſo ſoon ; a man more art- 
ful and leſs daring might have proceeded by ſuch 
1mperceptible degrees, as, before we were aware, 
might have entailed ſlavery in perpetuity on theſe 
nations. 


LoxG were we cajoled, and flattered out of 
our very reaſon by his timid predeceſſor; and per- 
haps had he not been forced by counſel-, not his 
own, into ſome meaſures which diſcovered the 


pernicious mark he aimed at, he might have com- 
pleated the deſtruction he had begun. 


THE above rules will therefore be of excellent 
ſervice to us, if well obſerved, under all admini- 


ſtrations, even though compoſed of men, who, on 
the 
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the ſcore of former patriotiſm, ſhould happen to 
be the greateſt darlings of the time; for, if we 
may credit the poet, 


The court's a golden, but a fatal circle, 
Upon whoſe magic ſtirts a thouſand devils, 
In cryſtal forms, fit tempting innocence, 
And becken early virtue from its centre. 


Bur I am quite weary of the unfathomable 
myſteries of ſtate, and the yet more unfathomable 
depths of great men's hearts : — He who ſees all 
things is alone able to unravel them ; even time 
itſelf cannot do it, for though he brings all actions 
to light, the motives of them frequently remain 
z ſecret, and will do ſo to all eternity. 


Tut author of the following letter, not with- 
ſtanding, ſeems to have a great opinion of my abi- 
lities this way ; but I am afraid he will be of 
another way of thinking, when he perceives a 
queſtion, which perhaps to him may appear to be 
of a nature eaſily anſwered, is in reality too puz- 
zling for my comprehenſion. 


To the FEMALE SPECTATOR. 


WorTny Dame, 


THOUGH I never found you fet up either 
for a Britiſh Apollo or Athenian Mercury, 
* nor had given out any bills or advertiſements to 
ſignify you reſolved all lawful queſtions, yet I 
have dependance enough on your capacity and 
* £00d-nature to flatter me you will give your caſt- 
* Ing vote in a diſpute, in which all concerned 
* have agreed to ſubmit to your decifion. 


I was laſt night engaged in a good deal of 


* 


company at the Bedford: bead tavern, Covent- 
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© garden, when, among many other faſhionable 
© healths, ſucceſs to the queen of Hungary went 
* chearfully round the table. 


© A CERTAIN gentleman. took occaſion, cn 
© naming that princeſs, to ſay that he thought 
nature was growing frolickſome, and ſwerving 
© from her ordinary eourſe, had transferred thoſe 
* ſouls, which ought to be confined to us of the 
* maſculine gender, into that of the feminine © That 
* ſex, ſaid he, has long been approaching on our pro. 
vince of wit, but I think it is too much they 
ſhould rob us of cur glory likewiſe : — ſome ſhare 
© of policy I am ready to allow them, but can by 
no means conſent they ſhould be warriors. 


* He then run great lengths in praiſe of her 
Hungarian majeſty, as being above the little 
* ſoftening follies which are the characteriſtic of 
* womanhood ; — intrepid, undaunted, and de- 
ſpiſing all paſſions but thoſe of glory and ambi- 
tion. — Heu truly noble, continued he, did ſpe 
behave, when news arrived that prince Charles 
of Lorrain's army was all cut to pieces] Inſtead 
of putting finger in eye, as ſeme women would have 
dene, and lamenting the untimely fate of ſo mary 
thoujand gallant men, — No matter for the army, 
ſaid ſhe, if the general be ſafe. — That great 
things would fhe not be able to accompliſh at the 
head of an army, if ber childirg condition did net 


pre Tent it. 


. AS Go 


* 


* 


ANOTHER ſeeing him ſo warm, told him, 

that though he could not but agree with him in 
what he ſaid of this German heroine, yet he 

thought the queen of Spain yielded to her in 
none of thoſe points which ſeemed ſo much to 
attract his admiration; — that ſhe was no cls 
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Bedford-head tavern, 


SPECTATOR - ig 


anxious for aggrandizing her family; — was no 
leſs inſenſible of thoſe tender emotions, which, 
as the poct ſays, 


Draw men backward from immortal actions 


that ſhe took no leſs pride in conqueſt ;j- —— 
was no leſs intrepid after a defeat no leſs in- 
flexible to all offers of accommodation, unleſs 
they tallied exactly with her with ; and in fine, 
that ſhe was in every thing as little of a woman 
as the other could poſſibly be. 


© Tx1s the champion for her Hungarian ma- 
jeſty denied, and the arguments between them 
continued, till by degrees every one in the room 
lifted himſelf either on the one or the other 
fide : — the numbers on both happened to be 
equal, and it was at length concluded to conſult 
the Female Spectator, and that we ſhould allow 
that opinion to be moſt juſt which you ſhould 
pronounce to be fo, 


© I FORBEAR to acquaint you who I am, and 
alſo which party I took, becauſe I would not be 
thought to influence you to any partiality in my 
favour : —all are witneſſes of what I write, and 
join to beg you will give judgment with free- 
dom and impartiality ; wi.ich will confer a laſting 
obligation on a ſet of gentlemen, who are moſt of 
them your ſubſcribers, and all admirers of your 
ſpeculations, particularly him who at preſent 
muſt be only known to you by the title of 


Your humble ſerdant, 


Dec. 15, 1744. The QUERIST. 
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P. S. Map Au, if you think it improper to 
© inſert this in your next publication, or print any 
thing in anſwer to it, pleaſe to favour us with 
© your private ſentiments on the debate, directed 
. for me (as I have often ſubſcribed myſelf) to bc 
© left at Willis coffee-houſe in Great Ruſſel-Areet, 


* Covent-garden,” 


As I can perceive no manner of reaſon which 
ſhould oblige me to ſtifle this epiſtle, unleſs, as I 
ſaid before, my want of power to comply with the 
requeſt contained in it fo definitely as may be 
expected, the directions given in the poſtſcript 
were altogether unneceſſary. 


BUT to ſhew my readineſs to oblige my corre- 
ſpondent, I will give my ſentiments on the matter 
in queſtion to the beſt of my judgment. 


Tux diſpute, I think, is, whether the queen 
of Hungary or of Spain may be allowed to have 
the greateſt ſhare of ſpirit : a moot-point I muſt 
conteſs! — to conſider either fingly, one would 
imagine her equal was not to be found; but when 
we come to compare them, not only the conduct 
of both, but the motives alſo of that conduct 
ought ſtrictly to be examined into. 


THE queen of Spain being but ſecond wife to 
the preſent king, diſdains the ſons born of her 
ſhould be ſubjects of a prince who is the iſſue of a 
former marriage; and to eſtabliſh them in ſome 
degree of equality with their elder brother, attempts 
to erect into kingdoms certain dominions, to ſome 
of which ſhe looks upon herſelf as heireſs, and ſet 
the crowns of them upon their heads. — The firſt 
of theſe enterprizes has ſuccceded to her wiſh :— 
Den Carles is king of the Two Sicilies, and the 
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infant Don Philip, but for us, would be in a fair 
way of obtaining a no leſs powerful monarchy. 
—[t is not our bulineſs to ſhew the legality or 
ilegality of the claims pretended to by this prin- 
ceſs ; it is enough to ſay ſhe purſues her aim with 
the utmoſt vigour and reſolution ; — that no diſ- 
appointments ſhake her fortitude ; — no obſtacles 
alarm her courage; — and that by the ſtrength of 
her own genius, more than by her royal conſort's 
arms, ſhe has got the better of difficulties which 
were looked upon by the reſt of the world as un- 
ſurmountable, 


THE queen of Hungary, on the other fide, is 
the heireſs of a family, which it is well known 
had always an eye towards rendering the imperial 
crown hereditary, and entailing it on a prince of 
its own. How far ſuch a view is conſiſtent with 
the liberties of Germany, or the privileges and 
dignity of the electoral princes, I will not take 
upon me to ſay, nor is it any thing to the preſent 
purpoſe ; the 4A emperor however had it no leſs 
at heart than his predeceſſors, as it is plain by his 
not ſuffering even the duke of Lorrain, whom he 
intended ſhould marry his eldeſt daughter, to be 
elected king of the Romans, flattering himſelf per- 
haps that he ſhould have a ſon of his own. 


THis was a mortal ſtab to the ambition of the 
archdutcheſs Maria Thereſa, who at his deceaſe 
inheriting the vaſt dominions of both the Auftrias, 
Hungary, Bohemia, Parma, Placentia, all the Mi- 
nes, and to theſe a long et cetera of appendixes, 
could not ſupport the thought of ſeeing a power 
above her, therefore reſolved to put all ſhe was in 
poſſeſſion of at ſtake rather than relinquiſh the 
noble hope of being the firſt potentate in Europe: 
to this end, the proteſted againſt the election of 
a ncw 
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a new emperor, — raiſed armies to oppoſe him, 
ran in perfon through Bohemia, Hungary, &c, 
&c.—encouraging her ſubjects, and at the ſame 
time, ſolliciting, bribing. and exciting all the neigh- 
bouring princes to eſpouſe her cauſe ;—thoſe 
even who by reaſon of their diſtance, and many 
other motives, ſhe could the leaſt depend on tor 
aſſiſtance, ſhe made trial of, nor tried in vain. 


THoven oft repulſed, and ſometimes on the 
brink of loſing all, ſtill her unconquerable will 
remained the ſame; — firm to her firſt reſolves, 
ſhe has beheld Germany, that country, which in 
all her numerous maniteſtos, reſcripts and letters, 
ſhe calls fo dear, become the ſcene of confuſion 
and devaſtation ; — fearleſs, unmoved, while in 
the road to empire, though wading through whole 
{cas of blood to reach the goal. 


A CREATER length of time has indeed given 
her majcity of Spain more opportunities to prove 
her proweſs ; but it is ſcarce to be doubted, but 
t' at if fate prevents it not, either by cutting the 
thread of life, or throwing in her lap whatever ſhe 
has to wiſh, her royal competitor in the fame 
of female daring will not be behind-hand with her, 


IT muſt be confeſſed, that at preſent they ſecm 
ſo much on an equality, tbat 1 do not wonder the 
number of thoſe gentlemen who diſputed on this 
head ſhould be equal too. 


Bur ſince my opinion is abſolutely inſiſted on, 
I muſt ſay, that if the queen of Hungary has in fo 
ſhort a time overtaken her majeſty of Spain in her 
long race of glory and ambition, we may expect 
ſhe will outſtrip her in the end; and therefore 
for 
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for that very reaſon, if no other, to her the palm, 
as it appears to me, muſt neceſſarily be due. 


Tus far in anſwer to the Queriſt; but hav- 
ing entered into this ſubject I cannot take leave 
of it without adding ſome thoughts of my own, 
which in ſpite of me force themſelves into my 
head, whenever I hear any mention made of this 
enterprizing queen. 


SUPPOSING that after having reduced all Ger- 
many, expelled the emperor, and ſeated the grand 
duke in the imperial throne, humbled the power 
of France, and driven them from all their holds 
in Flanders, ſhe ſhould take a fancy to extend her 
conqueſts to the United Provinces, is there not a 
poſũbility Great Britain might have an unquiet 
neighbour of her ? — The danger indeed is far re- 
mote, yet I think not more ſo than that which 
of late has rung ſo great a peal in our ears, con- 
cerning the deſigns of France againit us, at leaſt 
trom that quarter. 


O!] gur were this practicable, ſome will ſay, 
her majeſty of Hungary is too much obliged to 
us ever to entertain any deſigns to our prejudice. 
To which it may be replied, that all princes act not 
upon the ſame principles with private perſons ; 
what in a ſubject might be ingratitude, tricking, 
and chicanery, is refined policy in them, and for 
all the outcry that we make againſt violation of 
treaties, that prince who is entirely innocent of it 
may throw the firſt ſtone. 


Is the mean time, the juſtice and magnanimity 
of this princeſs, methinks, would appear in a more 
advantageous light, if ſome equivalent were made 
to Great Britain for that expence of blood and 
treaſure 
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treaſure laviſhed in her cauſe, at a time when i: 
could fo ill be ſpared, and when no other power, 
without being largely paid for it, would eſpouſe 
her cauſe. ¶ tend, for inſtance, is a demeſn ſhe 
might very well afford to part with, and, as it 
would be of great ſervice to our trade, give us a 
more plauſible pretence for ſerving her than any 
we yet have been able to find. 


End of the Nix TH Book. 


BOOK X. 


HOUGH my late celebrated brother, 
and many other authors, have given the 
world their various opinions concern- 
ing jealouſy, I fancy it will not be im- 
pertinent to add ſomething to what has been al- 
ready ſaid on a ſubject, which has, and will for- 
ever continue to create the moſt terrible diſorders 
that can befal mankind: not only becauſe what- 
ever may ſcrve as a preſervative againſt it cannot 
be too often repeated, but alſo becauſe, I think, 
with all due deference to thoſe who have hitherto 
treated on it, that they have not been ſo copious 
as might have been expected, and that the great- 


eſt part of them have done it more honour than 
it deſerves. 


War I mean by doing it more honour than 
it deſerves, is, that they ſpeak of it only as the 
effect of a too ardent loge and admiration of ihe 
object; whereas, though this may ſometimes be 
the caſe, is far from being always ſo; and, I be- 
lieve, we ſhall nd no difficulty to prove, that the 
origin 
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when it origin of it may more often be deduced from the 
Power, very wort inſtead of the nableſt paſſion of the 
e pouſe foul: — it may indeed, with great propriety, be 
8 the called the bane of love ; but whenever it is found 

as it the offspring, it can only be of a baſe and dege- 
ve usa nerate inclination, not of that pure and refined 
an any paſnon which is alone worthy of the name of 


love. 


THis certainly can be denied by none who 
alow that true love is founded on that eſteem 
which the opinion we have of the good qualities 
of the object excites in us; and, I believe, few 
examples can be produced of the real and unfeigned 
permanence of the one, when the other wholly 
ceaſes to exiſt. 


I BELIEVE I ſhall be eaſily underſtood to mean 
that affection which is between perſons who are | 
either already married, or engaged to be ſo to 8 
each other by mutual aſſurances of a laſting ten- 
derneſs. 


For as to that timidity which is the natural 
companion of love in its infancy, and before it 
receives encouragement neceſſary to ſtrengthen 
hope, it proceeds only from a diffidence of our 
own merits, not from a diſtruſt of the beloved 
object, and can, with no degree of propriety, be 
termed jealouſy. 
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As it is therefore only after being poſſeſſed of 
all we-had to wiſh, or having been flattered with 
a belief we ſhould infallibly be ſo, that thoſe di- 
ſtracting ideas, which conſtitute jealouſy, can find 
any entrance in the brain; I think it Oy 
juſtifies my aſſertion, that this miſchievous pal- 
ſion diſcovers rather the meaneſt opinion of the 


object 
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object than a too vehement a? miration, urle{ 
ſuſpecting a perſon guilty of perjury, inconſtancy, 
and the moſt ſhocking and worlt Kind of decci;, 
can be called fo, 


THERE are people in the world who know nc: 
how to ſupport proſperity, and when arrived zt 
the end they long have laboured under, find in 
themſelves ſomcthing which will not ſuffer them 
to be at quict; — they have attained all, — thc; 
have no more to wiſh,—and, like the Macedon: 
conqueror, are vexed they have nothing farther t; 
oppole them :—this reſtietsncis of mind puts then 
on reflecting how, and by what means they may 
poſſibly be deprived of wi at they have acquired; 
and w hatever is fe, they ſoon preſent to them- 
ſclves as highly pr-4atle; and by degrees bring up 
into a downright certainty of happening. 


FANCY is a creative faculty, and when agi- 
tated by fear, can work wonders : it forms appa- 
ritions, and then ſhews them as real ſubſtances ; 
— It turns what is, into what is not, and converts 
nothing into ſomething ; — it levels the moun- 
tain, and exalts the vale ; — it unites the greateſt 
contraries, and divides the firmeſt and moſt ce- 
mentcd bedics; — in a word, it either makes or 
overthrows whenever it pleaſes, deſtroys the order 


of all things, and performs what nature has not 
the power to do. 


en . N cur mi mic fancy wakes, 
Supplies her part, and wild ideas takes, 

Frem werds and things ill.ſuited and misjein'd, 
= he anarchy of thought, and chaos of the mind. 


Tus, by an impaticnce of temper, and the 
force of imagination, are many miſled to ruin their 
own 
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own peace, and that of tae perſon they pretend to 
love; yet is this the leaſt unpardonable ſource 
from which jealouſy proceeds, becaulc it may, as 


the poct ſays, be taken 


For the high pulſe of paſſion in a fever 


Aby p if the faults of love by love are to be juſ- 
tiacd, thoſe who are rendered uneaſy on this ſcore 
may the more readily excuſe the effects, in conſi- 
deration of the cauſe, 


BuT what have they to alledge in vindication 
of the diſcontent they occaſion, in whom 


No fign of love remains, 
But that which fick men have of life, their 


pains 


\Iaxy there are, Heaven knows, too many of 
ſuch, whom a moderate ſhare of obſervation may 
point out : — there are thoſe who, without being 
capable of feeling one tender emotion, or having 
any true regard even for the perſon of him or 
her to whom they happen to be joined, have diſ- 
covered a jealouſy, which has rendered all within 
tae reach of its effects, extremely miſerable. 


THis is indeed ſo common a caſe, unnatural 
sit may ſeem, that I dare anſwer there is not one 
to w..oſe hands the Female Speftator may fall, 
that have not ſome time or other in their lives had 
an acquaintance with families where it has hap- 
pened ; but following the received maxim, that 
ſealcuſy is the effect of love, have rather pitied 
than condemned the extravagancies they may have 
ſcen occaſioned by it. 
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BuT well may a diſintereſted perſon judge in 
this manner, when thoſe moſt concerned, and beſt 
able to diſcover the truth, have frequently becn 
deceived ; and when treated in the moſt crud 
and injurious manner have ſubmitted to it with a 
ſecret ſatisfaction, and even plumed themſelves 
upon the force of a paſſion, which they imagined 
excited only by an exceſs of inclination. 


TH1s kind of infatuation puts me in mind of 
a ſtory I have heard of the Ruſſian women, who, 
they ſay, look on blows as the greateſt proof ot 
affection their huſbands can beſtow upon them; 
and if they are not well beaten, once a day at 
leaſt, will run to their friends, and complain of 
the injuſtice they are treated with. — Whether 
there 1s any truth in this, I will not pretend to 
ſay, having never yet employed any Silph in the 
examination; but according to the delicacy of my 
countrywomen in other reſpects, it appears full us 
odd to me, that any of them can be pleaſed with 
ſuch words and ens as may juſtly be looked 


upon in England equally injurious with blows in 
the territories of Ruſſia. 


Bur as vanity, and a high opinion of ſelf-me- 
rit, ſometimes renders one part eafy and conten- 
ted, nay, as I before obſerved, even delighted with 
reproaches and ill uſage ; fo it is pride, and an 
over-bearing arrogance in the other, which will 
not ſuffer them to endure the leaſt innocent civi- 
lity to be paid to any but themſelves : — the per- 
ſon, to whom they have vouchſafed to give tl eit 
hand, muſt not dare to think of any thing. but 
pleaſing them ;— no merit but their own muſt be 
taken notice of; — they mult forego all comp li- 
ſance, all decency, and be rude and ſavage to 
every ene bel.de ; — a fmile, a courtely, is 2 
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-rime deſerving the moſt opprobrious refleCtions ; 
and they muſt behave in ſuch a manner, as to de- 
ore the hatred and contempt of all the reſt of 
the world, to engage a tolerable regard from this 
over-tenacious partner for life. 


AxXOTHER humour there is alſo which very 
much prevails in ſome people, and that is, to avoid 
being thought weak and incapable of diving to 
the bottom of things, they affect to find out my- 
ſteries in every thing ;— they conſtrue into mean» 
ings the moſt inſignificant trifles ; — their eyes, 
their cars, are perpetually upon the watch, and 
interpret the very humming over a tune, and even 
the gait of the ſuſpected perſon, as indications of 
ſome latent plot to delude their penetration, 


Trvs, by endeavouring to be wiſer than their 
neig:bours, they become the veryeſt fools in na- 
ture; and while they imagine every body ſtands 
in awe of their diſcernment, are the jeſt and ridi- 
cule of as many as have any acquaintance with 
them. 


I musT confeſs theſe over-cunning people are, 
of all others, moſt my averſion, and certainly muſt 
be the moſt troubleſome to have any concern 
with. — I once knew a gentleman of this caſt, 
who had a very agreeable, and I dare anſwer, a 
very virtuous woman for his wife ; but the poor 
foul could not keep a thread-paper without his ex- 
amining into it; — if a ſervant happened to come 
into the room, and whiſpered her on any domeſtic 
affair, ſhe muſt immediately repeat the words that 
had been ſpoke ; yet this was not thought ſuffi- 
cient to be certain of not being impoſed upon; he 
would go immediately out of the room, call for 
the ſervant, and oblige her or him, whichever it 
were, 
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were, to tell him on what occaſion that whiſper 
had been ; and if every word did not exactly agree 
with the report his wife had made, he preſently 
concludes there was ſome deſign on foot between 


Book IC 
liberties, 
will belie\ 


them, to the prejudice of nis honour, for the pre- Hou g 
vention of which, the ſervant was that inſtant dif. # 41 Ke 
| . . nu: 
charged, and his wife confined to her chamber :— ¶ excellent 
nobody could ever knock at the door without his ; virtuou 
running to the window, then half way down ftairs, 
liſtening to what was ſaid: if too low a voice de- Love, 
prived him of the deitred intelligence, he would The ſo 
go into the hall, and oblige the perſon, whoever The 7 
it was, to relate the whole purport of their errand Frau; 
in his preſence :—1n fine, it is impoſſible for any The c 
family to ſufter greater perſecutions than what his To m 
did, through this peculiarity of temper, for in On 
other things he behaved well enough. In la: 
; For 1 
THERE are ſtill a third fort, induſtrious to tor- But | 
ment themſelves, and all about them :—conſcivus 
of former crimes, they judge the virtue of others NoB 
by the ſtandard of their own ; and imagine nobody was pe 
has the power of rel:{ting a temptation to which all the 
themſclves have yielded. — Theſe are not to be ſa- greve \ 
tisticd by any means that can be put in practice; jcalouſ 
tho locks and bars ſecure the body, ſtill will they | 
belicve the mind is roving, and be jealous of in- Vile 
tention : — the more is ſaid, and the greater care 1s be 
taken to eradicate thoſe apprehenſions, the deeper 
root they take; — all is looked upon as hypocrily Ha 
and diſl:mulation, and reſented as an aggravation louſy 
ot the crime, and an affront to their underſtanding. doubt 
AFTER all, what but pride in the women, and #; 
a too nice ſenſe of hanour in the men, occaſions moit 
of the jealoultes we hear of! — love inſpires 2 W 


noble confidence, both give and take all decent 
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wherties, ſet every action in the faireſt light, nor 
will believe itſelf impoſed upon but by conviction, 
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How great an injuſtice is it therefore to this 


paſſion, to annex to it another of ſo pernicious a 


kind ! — A late noble poet has, in my judgment, 
excellently deſcribed the nature and happineſs of 
x virtuous love in theſe words: 


Love, the moſt gen'rous paſſion of the mind, 

The ſofteſt refuge innocence can find : 

The ſafe director of unguided youth, 

Fraught with kind wiſhes, and ſecur'd by truth: 
The cordial drop head n in cur cup has thrown 
To make the nauſerus 2 of life go down : 
On which one only bleſſing God might raiſe, 

In lands of atheiſts, ſubſidies of praiſe : 

For none did &er ſo dull and ſtupid prove, 

But felt a God, and bleſs'd his power in love. 


Nogon will deny, that this illuſtrious author 
was perfectly acquainted with human nature, and 
all the paſſions incident to it; nor that Mr. Con- 
greve was leſs ſo, who having occaſion to mention 
jcalouſy, has theſe words : 


Vile doubts and fears to jealouſies will turn 
The hotteſt hell in which a heart can burn. 


Hap this judicious gentleman thought that jea- 
louſy was any conſequence of love, he would 


doubtleſs have ſaid, 


A love too fierce to jealouſy will turn: 


WHEREAS he ſays, vile doubts and fears, &c. 
— which I think plainly indicates he means a mean 
diſtruct, a reſtleſsneſs of nature, and an unſatished 

Vol. II. 
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diſpoſition, are the chief materials on which je. 
louſy is built, 


Burr we necd not quote authorities, nor ran. 
ſac texts, to prove a truth, which, whoever tak:; 
reaſon for his guide, may eaſily explore on ary 
examination into his own heart. | 


For my part, tho' I ſhould be extremely ſorry, 
for the ſake of thoſe happy few whom love ha; 
joined in marriage, that jealouſy were a kind df 
appendix to that paſſion, yet I ſhould be equally 
rejoiced to find wherever there is jealouſy there 
were ſome love, in conſideration of millions who 
have all the bitters of the ove, without any mix- 
ture of the ſweets of the other. 


AURELTA had lived to the age of twenty- 
ſix, had known all the gaicties of life, ſome ſay, 
was not unacquainted with the gallantries of it, 
taken in the worſt ſenſe of the word : — ſhe then 
married with Lucilius, becauſe it was for her in- 
tereſt and reputation to do ſo, but without feeling 
for him the leaft ſpark of tender inclination ; yd 
had he not been two months her huſband before 
ſhe became exceſhvely jealous of him; —any little 
civility he paid to our ſex, tho” before her face, 
gave her the vapours ; but to be told he viſited 
any woman of what condition ſocver, threw her 
into fits: — a pinch of ſnuff offered by him toa 
coutin-german ene day occaſioned a quarrel be- 
tween them, which ſhe would by no means make 
up till he had ſworn never to ſpeak to that lady 
more: — {le ſent ſpies after him to watch where- 
ever he went, and if informed he was at any place 
ſhe did not happen to approve of his frequenting, 
worked herſelf up into ſuch agonies as terminated 
in 
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n real or feigned convulſions, which be was {ure 
to bear his part of at his return. 


FATIGUING as ſuch a life muſt neceſſarily be, 
ſor a time he bore it with a temper which ſurprized 
all who knew him; — humoured her tender ſoi- 
bles, as he termed them, to make her eaſy ; de- 
barred himſelf of every thing which he thought 
would give her the leaſt ſubject for diſcontent ; 
and imputing all ſhe did to the exceſs of her love 
for him, not to ſcem ungrateful to it, counterfeited 
; tenderneſs for her which his heart had never 
wowed ; for, in effect, there was as {mall a mare 
of inclination on the one, as on the other ſide. 


THE matter was this :=-An uncle of /urelia's 
hal it in his power to be extremely ſcrviceable to 
Lucilius in a poſt he enjoyed under him, and the 
old gentleman thinking it neceſſary his neice ſhould 
have the ſanction of marriage to cover ſome liber- 
ties which, to him, ſeemed not becoming in a 
virgin ſtate, took upon him to make the match 
between them. — The thing was no ſooner pro- 
poſed than agreed to by both, as conformable to 
their ſeveral intereſts ; ſo that all the proteſtations 
they made each other, during the {mall ſpace of 
courtihip, were of a piece with thoſe they conti- 
nued after marriage, unfelt by themſelves, and 
equally untouching to thoſe they were addreſſed. 


Ir was therefore wholly owing to the good- 
nature of Lucilius that he ſubmittcd to obey hat- 
ever was dictated by the prepoſterous jealouſy. of 
his wie, as that jealouſy Had indeed no other ſource 
than what he leaſt imputed it to, an extravagance 
of pride and vanity, to ſnew the world ſhe had 
charms which could render a huſband even more 
obſequious than a lover. 
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As ſhe found her account in treating him in thi; 
manner, ſhe would doubtleſs have perſiſted in it, 
but how long his patience and philoſophy would 
have enabled him to ſuſtain it, is altogether un- 
certain: —an accident happened which put an 
end to their mutual diſſimulation, and ſhewed thoſe 
ſublime ſcenes of dying love between them to be 
no more than farce and buftoonry, 


IT was a cuſtom with Lucilius to riſe early, 
and walk an hour or two before breakfaſt in the 
park, into which their houſe had a back-door :— 
in one of thoſe mornings he took it into his head 
to call on a friend who lived in the neighbour. 
hood, for which reaſon he made a circuit, and 
returned home by the ſtreet-way ; — he was within 
three or four yards of his own houſe, when he ſaw 
the footman that waited on his wiſe, come out of 
the houſe, reading the ſuperſcription of a letter he 
had in his hand, and which, on the firſt glimpſe he 
had of his maſter, he put haſtily into his pocket. 


LUCTILIUS either ſaw, or imagined he ſaw, 

a ſtrange confuſion in the fellow's face; and tho 
jealouſy was a paſſion he was wholly unacquainted 
with, yet there was a ſecret ſomething, which he 
knew not how to account for, at that inſtant puſhed 
him on to inform himſelf to whom that letter was 
directed: — in order to do this, without being 
taken notice of by any perſons who might poſſibly 
be at their windows, he ſtepped into a narrow 
paſſage, which led into another ſtreet, and having 
beckoned the man to come to him, commanded 
him to deliver the letter he had ſeen in his hand: 
— the fellow durſt not refuſe, and Lucilius was no 
leſs amazed than ſhocked to find it his wite's 
hand, and directed to one of the moſt diſſolute 
and notorious libertines, tho* a man of quality, in 
town : 
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| in it, town : — as that was not a proper place to exa- "1; 
would mine the contents, he made che fellow follow him 1 

her un- into an adjacent tavern, where he haſtily broke * 1 Fs. x 

42 an the {cal, and found it contained theſe lines. 8 
thoſe 


to de 


To the agrecable Miramount. 


SIR. ein 

early, . 1 Have conſidered on your requeſt, and my 1 
in the pity has at laſt prevailed upon me to grant | ur 4 
i; — all things indeed ſeem favourable to your n 
head wiſhes 3 Lucilius is engaged for this evening WEL 
bour- . wich company, who, I know, will keep him =" 3. 
and late; but as I am under ſome apprehenſions of , { (SPY 7 
vithin . being known at the place mentioned in your's, . 
c law Wi « irs our rend-zvous may be at the Baguio uiii * 11 
_— © Long-Here, where you may depend i {hall come FL. 'F 
er he to you about fix : — yet, dear Ziiramowit, be 3 1 
le he © aſſured, that nothing leſs than the preſervation of FI 
— * a life ſo valuable to the world as your's is, ſhould 144 

make me injure 2 huſband, wholoves me to di- 7 
lum; * {traction : — I rely, on your honour as to an in- } © 
tho © violable ſecreſy, and every thing elſe that can fy 
J render me perfectly happy in being 4 
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__ Hap Lucilius really loved, how wretched muſt wo! 
Ing ſuch a diſcovery of her levity, periidy, and deceit Fl 
ded have made him 1— All indifferent as he wes to 17 | 
nd : her charms, the conſideration of his own “h. ar 
** was too dear to him not to take all poſublen 
wy to put it out of her power to ſacrihce it. 
hep AFTER giving ſome moments to reflection, he 71-7 
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lady's acquaintance with Miramount, when an 
where it had began, and how long there had been 
a correſpondence vetweeen them. 
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THeset inquiries were inforced by ſuch terrible 
meraces, mingled with aſſurances of protection 
and rewards it he revealed the whole truth, that 
a perion of more reſolution and courage than 
could be expected in one of his ftation, would 
have been won to anſwer every thing demandc4 
of him. 


He informed Lucilius, that he believed his lady 
firſt ſaw the gentleman in queſtion at the houſe d 
Celia, where the frequently went to play at cards; 
— and this, to the beſt of his remembrance, was 
about three weeks paſt : that they afterwards had 
met, either by chance, or appointment, in the 
mall, and that he had carried no more than one 
letter to him, in anſwer, as he ſuppoſed, to one ſhe 
had received from him : that when ſhe delivered to 
him the foregoing, and that which his honour had 
now intercepted, ſhe had given him money, and 
the ſtricteſt charge never to mention that there 
was any intercourſe between her and Miramcunt; 
and prcmiſed him, if he were found faithful in this 
affair, he {ould be taken out of livery, and hand- 
ſomely provided for. 


LUCTILIUS liſtenened to all with agitations 
which it is caſy for any one to conceive, but re- 
covering himſelf as ſuon as he could, he called for 
pen and paper, and imitating his wife's hand tolera- 
bly well, he copied her letter word for word, only 
changed the place of aſſignation, from the Bagn!s 
in Long-Acre, to the Stan in Cheljca, and having 
ſealed it, ordered the fellow to carry that to Vi- 
ramunt, and bring what anſwer he thould _ to 
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him, who would wait his return at the tavern 
where they now were, 
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Tu footman had now no inducement to be 
inſincere to his maſter, for as the affair was diſco- 
rered he had nothing to expect from Miramount 
in caſe he ſnould let him know what had happened, 
but was ſure to ſuffer all that the rage of Lucilius 
could inflict on him, if he were found to have 
acted contrary to the orders he had given him. 


THE anſwer which Miramaunt returned was 
ſuch as might be expected, full of acknowledg- 
ments and proteſtations of an everlaſting con- 
ſtancyand love.— This Lucti/tus put into his pocket, 
and bid the man tell his lady that her lover had a 
eat deal of company with him, and could have 
no opportunity to write, without being taken no- 
tice of, but that ſhe might be ſure of his obeying 
her with the utmoſt punctuality. 


LUCILIUS then went home, breakfaſted as 
uſual with his lady, and ſo well concealed his dif - 
content, that ſhe had no cauſe to ſuſpect any thing 
of what had happened: he ſtaid with her how- 
ever as ſhort a time as poſſible ; he dreſſed, and 
having ſoon determined within himſelf what courſe 
to tate, went directly to her uncle, and acquainted 
him with the diſcovery he had made, and pro- 
duced the letter Aurelia had wrote to Miramount, 
with his anſwer to it. 


Ir is hard to ſay, whether the old gentleman's 
furprize or rage was moſt predominant ; he was 
truly a worthy honeſt perſon, and though he had 
tought tis neice's conduct not altogether fo pru- 
dent as he could have wiſhed before marriage, yet 
be never ſuſpected ſhe would have gone ſuch 
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Book 10. 
lengths after being a wife: — he was for going 
with Lucilius, and joining with him in thoſe re. 
proaches her guilt thus _— proved might ju. 


tify ; but this injured huſband would by no mcars 
conſent to that; — he thought all they could fax 
would have leſs weight, and the ſhock of being de. 
tected loſe half its force, if not given her at tl 
very place where ſhe intended to perpetrate he 
crime: — he therefore propoſed that they ſhould 
go together to the Bagnioa ſomewhat before the 
hour in which ſhe had promiſed Miramount to 
come, and when expecting to be received with 
open arms by a fond lover, ſhe ſhould be ſaluted 
with the frowns and upbraidings of a wronged 
huſband and incenſed parent, 


Tx1s the uncle agreed to, and after dinner was 
over at home, Lucilius performed his laſt act of 
dilimulation towards his wife, by embracing her 
in the moſt ſeeming tender manner, when he tock 
leave of her, in order to go, as ſhe imagined, to 
thoſe friends with whom, as ſhe had wrote to 
Airamount, he had promiſed to paſs that evening; 
ſhe behaved to him with no leſs ſoftneſs, and con- 
Jured him not to leave her too long alone, but to 
return as ſoon as he could poſſibly diſengage him- 
ſelf with decency. 


How wretched, how contemptible a figure did 
ſte now make in his eyes! But he concealed the 
&,;cain of tis heart under a fervent kiſs, feeling 
however a k:nd of gloomy ſat isfaction in his mind 
ar the thoughts that now there would be an end of 
z]| conſtraint, and he ſhould no more be under 
the neceſſity of feigning ardors, to which his na- 
ture had ever been repugnant. 
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impatient enough for the appointed hour; Which 
being arrived, and the uncle and huſband waiting 
her approach, the clock had but juſt ſtruck when 
2 hackney-chair brought the too punctual fair into 
the entry, whence ſhe was ſhewed up ſtairs by a 
waiter who had orders what to do : — how ſhe 
was confounded, when tripping gaily into the room 
ſhe found who were there to receive her, any one 


may judge. 


ALL her natural aſſurance, of which few wo- 
men had a greater ſhare, was too little to enable 
her to bear up againſt a ſight more dreadful, more 
alarming to her guilty mind, than had a meſſenger 
from the other world appeared to admoniſh her of 
her crime. 


Ix the firſt emotions of her fright ſhe was about 
to run out of the room, and with one jump had 
got as far as the door, when Lucilius took hold of 
her arm, and obliged her to come back, — Tho”, 
nadam, ſaid he, with the moſt ſtabbing ſneer, the 
arreeable Miramount is net here, and you are diſ- 
appointed of the entertainment you expetted, ſuch 
as a huſband and an uncle, who have both of them 
a due ſenſe of your merit, can afford, you may be 
ſure to find. 


Su made no anſwer to theſe words, but threw 
herſelf into a chair, with a look that ſhewed an 
inward rancour, and would have made her paſs 
with any one who had been preſent, and unac- 
quainted with her crime, rather for the perſon 
injured than the guilty one; ſo true is this ſenti- 
ment of the poet, 


Forgiveneſs to the injur'd does belong, © 
But they ne er pardon wha have done the wrong. 
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Bur however the greatneſs of her ſpirit mig; t 
have ſupported her againſt the reproaches of a kuf. 
band, thoſe her uncle loaded her with, and the 
fizht of her own letter, wholly ſubdued her; and 
finding there was no evaſion nor poſſibility of either 
1 or exculing what ſhe had done. ſhe fell 


on her knees, and with a ſhower of undiſſembled 
tears, confeſſed her fault, and begged to be for- 
given, 


AFTER having endeavoured to make her ſenſi- 
ble of her fault, they acquainted her with the 
reſolution they had mutually agreed to purſue, 
which was, that in conſideration of her family no 
public noiſe ſhould be made of it ; but that to pre- 
vent her taking any future ſteps to the prejudice 
of her reputation, and conſequently to the honour 
of her huſband, ſhe muſt paſs ſome time with an 
old relation who lived at a great diſtance from 
London, nor hope to return till ſhe had given evi- 
dent proofs of her converſion : — this her uncle 
told her it would become her not only to conſent 
to, but alſo to go with a chearfulneſs which ſhould 
make every body think it an act of choice. 


Ir was to no purpoſe ſhe intreated, in the moſt 
ſubmiſſive terms, a remiſſion of a ſentence ſhe 
acknowledged ſhe had but too juſtly incurred : — 
in vain ſhe made the moſt ſolemn vows and pai- 
ſionate imprecations never to be guilty of any fu- 
ture miſcarriage in conduct; Lucilius was inexo- 
rable to all, nor did her uncle attempt to render 
him more pliable : — ſhe was that night carefully 
watched, and early the next morning ſent down 
into the country with a perſon, whoſe integrity 
her huſband could confide in, to attend her, and 
at th. ſame time to keep a ſtrict eye over her 
behaviour. 
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tt Ir muſt be confeſſed, that the precautions taken 48 
4 nul. o keep this affair a ſecret, were perſectly pru- RH 
d the erat; for as the crime of Aurelia had been only 1 

3 and ia intention, the law would not have allowed + 5 
Either Mor a divorce, yet that intention was ſufficient to 7 

he fel have rendered both of them the ſubject of ridicule; _ A* 
_ nor indeed was there any poſſibility of their living 5 
"EO | 


together in any harmony after ſuch a diſcovery, $6.9 
eren though there had been a certainty of her 5 
becoming a real penitent. 


ſenſi. ' \ 
1 the WHETHER ſhe were ſo or not, Heaven only | 1289 1 
rſue, can determine; but I am informed, that ſhe had 1 
ly no not been many weeks in that retirement to which \ "£4.28 
Pre- ſhe was baniſhed, befcre the grief and ſhame either 1 
dice of being guilty, or of having been detected in it, 1 
our threw her into a violent fever, of which ſhe died, 
— and left Lucilius no inconſolable widower. F 
m | . 
* THE truth of this affair had however remained "a4 
ncle a ſecret, had her lover been endued with the ſame Fo: 
ſent diſcretion as her huſband ; but that vain man find- 
uid ing ſhe came not to the Swan as he expected, and 
on ſending the next day to her houſe, being told ſhe 
was gone into the country, made him not doubt 
oft but that ſome accident had diſcovered their corre- 
he ſpondence to Lucilius, and that he had taken this 
Tm method to prevent their meeting; on which, partly 
0 inſtigated by revenge againſt the huſband, and 
partly by the vanity of being thought to be too well 
* with the wiſe, he made a jeſt, among his compa- 
2 nions, of the jealouſy of the one, and the levity 
ly cf the other, and even ſcrupled not to expoſe the 
hy le ters of that unfortunate lady, as a proof of 
4 W'-at he faid. 
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[Te had fo little circumſpection as to whom be 
tilked in this manner, that it ſoon r.ached the cars 
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of Lucilius, who, unable to endure with patience 
this aggravation of the inſult offered to his honour, 
ſent him a challenge, which the other was too gal. 
lant a man not to accept : — they met and fought, 
both were very much hurt, eſpecially Miramount, 
whoſe wounds at firſt were reckoned dangerous ; 
but he recovered of them as well as Lucilius, and 
had honour enough, after he did ſo, to confeſs him- 
ſelf every way the aggreſſor, and aſk pardon for 
the injury he had intended him, as well as for his 
fooliſh: boaſting of it afterwards :—as all this hap- 
pened before the death of Aurelia, it is poſlible 
ſhe might, ſome way or other, be informed of it, 
and that might be one great means of haſtening on 
her fate. — She was a woman of underſtandin 
and being ſuch, and in a place where ſhe had no 
enchantments to lull aſleep reflection, could not be 
without a lively ſenſe of that ſhame ſhe had brought 
on herſelf and family; for, as Waller elegant!y 
expreſſes it, 
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Our paſſions gone, and reaſon in the throne, 
Amaz'd we f the miſchiefs we have done. 
After a tempeſt, when the winds are laid, 
The calm ſea wonders at the wrecks it made. 


ings 
Bur it is not to my preſent purpoſe to make to av 
any farther comments on this ſtory, than as it 
proves the aſſertion for which I related it, that H 
there may be a great deal of jealouſy without one a co 
ſpark of love : — happy had it been for Aurelia, his \ 
had ſhe known the one as well as the other; for proa 
tho* the former of theſe paſſions might have been ther 
troubleſome to her huſband, yet the latter would and 
have ſecured him from receiving any injuſtice from inte 
her, or outrage from the world, and ſaved herſelf fir 
from falling into the infamy ſhe did. mo 
me 
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IT is, doubtleſs, a very melancholy thing when 
2 woman of real virtue, and who has a tender af- 
ſection to the man to whom ſhe is married, either 
has, or imagines ſhe has, any juſtifiable cauſe to 


ſuſpect he returns not the love the bears him with 
an equal degree of warmth ; but much more ſo 
when ſhe fears he transfers thoſe ardors, to which 
ſhe has an undoubted right, to any other object: 

yet, excuſable as 3 may ſeem in ſuch a cir- 
cumſtance, it is to be wiſhed, that every wife 
would endeavour to diſcourage, rather than liſten, 
to any reports made her from abroad, that might 
tend to increaſe thoſe ſuſpicions her too tender 
paſſion may ſuggeſt. — To arm herſelf againſt any 
infinuations of that kind, either from her own 
heart, or the malice, folly, or miſtaken real of 
thoſe ſhe converſes with, I would wiſh her to do 
juſtice to herſelf, and conſider, that if even it were 
certain that her huſband gave a looſe to an inor- 
dinate and temporary pleaſure, her mortification 
would be but momentary, and terminate to her 
advantage :—he would, when once the hurry of 
a fleeting paſſion was over, conſider the merits of 
2 woman of virtue, and who had love enough for 
him, not only to forgive, but overlook thoſe fail- 
ings which every man has not always the power 
to avoid falling into. 


He who moſt loves company finds a pleaſure in 

a comfortable receſs from it, at ſometimes, with 
his wife and family ; but if he meets with re- 
proaches there, how juſtly ſoever he may deſerve 
them, thinks the dignity of his nature affronted, 
and flies out again, — perhaps in revenge runs 
into worſe evils than thoſe for which he was at 
firſt upbraided ; — I know not if there can be a 
more lively picture how little force female argu- 
ments can have on a tranſgreſſing huſband, than 
is 
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is given us by Dryden, in his play of Aurenzebe, 
where he puts into the emperor's mouth theſe 
words : 


What can be ſweeter than our native home / 
Thither for eaſe and ſoft repoſe we come: 
Home is the ſacred refuge of our life, 
Secure from all approaches but a wife : 
1 thence we fly, the cauſe admits no doubt, 

one but an inmate foe could drive us out : 
Clamours our privacies uneaſy make, 
Birds leave their neſts diſturb'd, and beaſts their 

haunts for ſake, 


Few men of any condition are groſs in their 
amours, and wherever there is room to hope the 
beſt, a wife ought never to harbour fears of the 
worſt : —a thouſand accidents may happen to 
which rumour and imagination may give the face 
of guilt, that in themſelves are perfectly inno- 
cent, but cven when the appearances are moſt 
ſtrong, it is wiſdom to overlook them, 


Be s1DEs, there is one thing which in my opi- 
nion ſhould deter a woman of virtue from difco- 
vering any marks of jealouſy, even where the moſt 
flugrant proofs of the roving inclination of her huſ- 
band might, according to ſome people's way of 
think ing, be a juſtification of it; and that is, be- 
cauſe the moſt abandoned proſtitutes of the town, 
tho known to make ſale of their endearments to 
any purchaſer without diſtinction, no ſooner find 
a man weak enough to treat them in a manner to 
which their way of living has no claim, than they 
give themſelves an air, on every little abſence, to 
be extremely jcalous; — they have tears at com- 
rand ;—can fall into fits, and ſometimes play the 
Rexaa, and menace the offending keeper with a 


drawn 
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drawn dagger: — ſome inſtances we have had, 
where they have carried the matter yet farther, 
and pierced in reality the breaſt that durſt refuſe 
obedience to the moſt unreaſonable or extravagant 
of their demands. A modeſt wife ſhould there- 
fore never affect the virago, and for her own ſake 
be wary, even when moſt provoked, that nothing 
in her behaviour ſhould bear the leaſt reſemblance 
with ſuch wretches,—I have in a former Specta- 
tar taken notice, that it is not by force our ſex 
can hope to maintain ther influence over the men, 
and I again repeat it as the moſt infallible maxim, 
that whenever we would truly conquer, we muſt 
ſeem to yield. 


To be jealous without a cauſc, is ſuch an in- 
jury to the ſuſpected perſon, as requires the ut- 
molt affection and good nature to forgive; be- 
cauſe it wounds them in the two moſt tender 
parts, their reputation and peace of mind; lavs 
them under reſtraints the moſt irkeſome to human 
nature, or in a manner obliges them to meaſures 
which are the deſtruction of all harmony. 


Tnos few therefore who truly love, are in 
poſſeſſion of the object of their wiſhes, and yet 
ſuffer this poiſonous paſſion to diſturb the tranqui- 
lity of their lives, may be compared to miſers, 
who pine amidſt their 4 and are incapable of 


enjoying a preſent plenty through the fears of fu- 


ture want. 


Tur deſire of prying into every thing a huſ- 
band does, and even into his very thoughts, ap- 
pears to me rather a childiſn fondneſs than a noble 
generous paſſion; and though it may be pleaſing 
enough to a man in the firſt months of his mar- 
riage, will afterwards grow tireſome and inſipid 
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to him, as well as render both of them ridiculous us in the 
to others. f miſerable 


Wr may depend on this, that the moſt inno- 


Ma x: 
cent perſons in the world, in ſome humours, or on reflec 
unguarded moments, may happen to ſay or do more 
ſomething which might not be altogether pleaſing by the ti 
to us to be informed of :—-how mad a thing then \uſtified 
is it to ſeek out occaſions of diſquiet ! Yet this out are 
too many women are ingenious in doing, and af- imiſs, if 
terwards no leſs induſtrious in throwing freſh cuſation 
matter on the mole-hill they have diſcovered, till compull 
they raiſe it to a mountain : — trifles perhaps too no auth 
light to retain any place in the huſband's memory, wife, th 
and no ſooner over than forgotten, or if of con- often th 
ſequence enough to be remembered by him, are which 
thought on with remorſe, are revived by re- 
proaches, and made to ſeem leſs faulty than they 1A. 
are, by the wife's attempting to repreſent them as my ov 
more ſo. excuſal 

| been u 
Nor is this all Pg, when moſt juſt, being 
if too often repeated, loſe their force, and he to 40 


whom they are given, becomes hardened; but if mat v 
wantonly thrown out, and to gratify a ſpleenatic 
or naturally ſuſpicious temper, without any ſolid 
foundation, they are intolerable to him, make him 04 


citem. 


grow peeviſh, perverſe, and not ſeldom drive him ciples 
to be in effect guilty of that which, without being thing 
guilty, he daily receives the puniſhment of it. niliu: 
ceive 

On the whole then, ſince jealouſy is the worſt for k 
rack the heart that harbours it can poſſibly ſuſ- coul 
tain, is it not better to ceaſe thoſe inquiries which ther, 
can never give us a perfect ſatisfaction, and as anſv 
there is no proving what has no exiſtence, may his 
be as laſting as our lives ! or if it ſhould chance he 


to end in a certainty of what is ſo dreadful to 
us 
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us in the apprehenſion, muſt confirm us for ever 
miſerable ! 


Many a man has been guilty of an error, and 
on reflection ſincerely repented of it, and become 
2 more endearing huſband than before; for it is 
by the tribunal in our own boſoms we alone are 
uſtified or condemned: — all efforts from with- 
out are ineffectual to convince us we have done 
amiſs, if conſcience does not take a part in the ac- 
cuſation; and as human nature is averſe to all 
compulſion, eſpecially from thoſe we think have 
no authority over us, as in the caſe of huſband and 
wife, the pride of contradiction has, perhaps, mere 
oſten than inclination, occaſioned that to happen, 
which otherwiſe might never have been. 


I HAVE been ſorry to obſerve, that even among 
my own ſex, where an error of this kind is leſs 
excuſable than in the other, revenge for having 
been unjuſtly ſuſpeRed, joined with the pride of 


being able to diſappoint all the precautions of a jea- 


lous huſband, has ſometimes been too ſtrong for 
that virtue, which, without theſe additional ex- 
citements, might never have been ſubdued. 


SABINA was educated in the ſtricteſt prin- 
ciples of virtue, and in a family where ſhe ſaw no- 
thing but examples of it before her eyes; and Ma- 
nilius, to whom ſhe was married very young, re- 
ceived the ſincereſt congratulations of his iriends 
for having obtained a lady, who, they thought, 
could not but render him extremely happy: and 
there is no doubt but her behaviour had every way 
anſwered the moſt ſanguine expectations, had not 
his own imprudent carriage to her, in that reſpect 
have been ſpeaking of, perverted in her thoſe ge- 
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nerous ſentiments ſhe received from nature and 
from precept. 


WHEN one would bring a perſon of ſpirit eff 
from any propenſity, which either is, or we think 
a fault, the greateſt care ought to be taken that 
they may not imagine we take a pleaſure in oppo- 
ſing them; — we ought rather to make them be- 
lieve it is with the utmoſt grief of heart we can- 
not find in ourſelves the power of approving what 
they do, and endeavour to win them by endear- 
ments, not attempt to cortreu! them by authority. 


MANILIUS had been a man of pleaſure, al. 
ways profeſſed an averſion to marriage, and no- 
thing but the extremeſt paſſion could have made 
him change his reſolution ;—he was fifteen years 
older than Sabina when ſhe became his wife, and 
the conſciouſneſs of this diſparity, joined with the 
too great ſucceſs he had formerly met with in his 
amours, rendered him leſs confident than was con- 
ſiſtent with his peace of mind of the virtue of this 

ung lady : — it had always been a maxim with 

im, that all women are to be won, and that a 
huſband ſhould never be too ſecure ; and this made 
him, even from the firſt, keep a watchful eye over 
all her actions, words, and looks. 


As ſhe was perfectly innocent, ſhe was ignorant 
of circumſpection; nor ever had once a thought 
of reſtraining herſclf from any of thoſe liberties 
ſhe ſaw others take: — it was enough for her ſhe 


did no il], and was alas too thoughtleſs what pre- jun 
tences ill nature might form to judge by appear- jun 
ances : — ſhe fell ſoon after her marriage into ac- the 
quaintance, which tock a greater latitude than ſhe I 
had been accuſtomed to ice while in her virgin- fe 
ſtate; but they were people of condition, and re- he 

putation ot 
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putation too, and therefore ſne made no ſeruple 
of doing as they did: — ſhe went frequently to 
the public diverſions of the town ; — and made 
one at moſt of the aſſemblies ; — cards ſometimes 
engroſſed a good part of the night, yet ſhe did not 
think all this an error, becauſe ſhe perceived it 
was the faſhion : — her youth might eaſily have 
excuſed the inadvertent ſteps ſhe took, fince they 
were far from̃ being guilty ones in reality, or in 
the opinion of any other than Manilius; and had 
he in gentle terms reminded her, that the leſs ſhe 
was ſeen at any of thoſe places, the more it would 
redound to her praiſe ; and in the lieu of thoſe 
dangerous amuſements prepared others to enter- 
tain the ſprightlineſs of her humour, it would doubt- 
leſs have been no difficult taſk to have rendered 
her conduct, by degrees, ſuch as he moſt deſired 
it ſhould be. 


Bur inſtead of taking proper meaſures to ſooth 


her from thoſe pleaſures, ſo enchanting to our 


earlier years of life, he received her with frowns 
whenever ſhe happened to ſtay more late abroad 
than he approved of ; and at length finding that 
was not effectual, plainly told her, that if the de- 
fired to live well with him, ſhe muſt not only 
keep better hours, but alſo intirely refrain all con- 
verſation with ſome particular perſons of both 
ſexes, whom he named to her. 


Tus abrupt manner in which he laid this in- 
junction was more diſobliging to her than the in- 
junction itſelf, unjuſt and cruel as it ſeemed; — 
ſhe knew not how to ſupport ſuch an aſſuming 
and magiſterial behaviour, from a man, who, but a 
few months paſt, had ſeemed to have no will but 
her's, nor could conceive any reaſon why the name 


of huſband ſhould cenvert the flave into the ty- 
rant: 
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rant : — her ſenſe, as well as the precept; 
that had been given he# on her marriage, made 
her know the man had a ſuperiority over his wife, 
but then ſhe never imagined he was to exert it 
where nothing of an eſſential wrong was done, 
and in ſuch trifles as theſe Manilius took upon him 
to condemn.— She faw that all the ladies of her 
acquaintance allowed themſelves greater liberties 
after they became wives, than they were permit- 
ted to do before; and ſtung to the quick at this 
arbitrary procecding, replied to him, that he wa: 
extremely in the wrong to marry a perſon whom 
he did not think capable of governing herſelf with- 
out his direction; — that while ſhe could anſwer 
to herſelf what ſhe did, nar gave the world any 
reaſon to call her conduct in queſtion, ſhe did not 
look on berſelf under any obligation to incur the 
ridicule of as many as knew her, and live like a 
recluſe, meerly to humour the caprice of any one 


perſon, even tho” it were a huſband. 


Tunis reſolute anſwer, which was alſo accom- 
panied with. a look and tone of voice denoting the 
diſpleaſure ſhe was in, made him repent he had not 
teſtified the diſlike of her behaviour with ſomewhat 
leſs auſterity ;—he excuſed it, however, as well 2s 
he could, but as he ſtuck to his point, and inſiſted 
on her keeping only ſuch company as ſhould be 
approved by him, all he could ſay was far from 
abating her diſcontent, and the affection ſhe had 
for him too weak to hinder her from conceiving a 
ſpite, that made her take a pleaſure in contradict- 
ing him. 


In fine, his remonſtrances had ſo ill an effect, 
that inſtead of complying with the leaſt of his de- 


fires, the acted inevery thing the very reverſe :— 
he interpreted all ſte did in the worſt ſenſe, and 
never man was more uneaſy, THrHosE 
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THosSE who knew the very foul of Sabina, 
aver, that it was impoſſible for any one to be more 
free from all guilty inclinations ; and tho', it muſt 
de owned, ſhe gave, more than became a woman 
of ſtrict honour, into all the gaities of lite, yet 
they will have it, that ſhe did ſo more in revenge 
to her huſband, and to ſhew both him and the 
world that ſhe diſdained any proofs of ſubmiſſion, 
to a will which ſhe thought too arbitrary, than to 
any vicious propenſity in herſelf, 


IT is certain, indeed, that his proceeding con- 
tributed a great deal towards bringing on the miſ- 
fortune he ſo much dreaded ; becauſe it not onl 
by degrees deſtroyed all the reſpect and 8 
ſhe had for him, and rendered him weak and con- 
temptible in her eyes, but alſo gave encouragement 
to addreſſes, which no man of ſenſe will make to 
2 woman who lives in harmony with her huſband. 


SHE was yet too young not to be pleaſed with 
admiration, and being entertained abroad with 
thoſe tender declarations which Manilius, tho* he 
ſill loved her to diſtraction, was too ſullen and 
diſcontented to flatter her with at home ; — his 
preſence and his houſe grew every day more diſ- 
agreeable, and ſhe was never eaſy, but when in 
other company. 


WHEN a weman once comes to be pleaſed with 


8 a ger of being too much pleaſed with him who ſays 
ict- them M and as I would have all hutbands take warn- 
ing by Manilius, not to urge or exaſperate a wife 


too much, ſo I would have all wives beware how, 
c., on any little diſcontent at home, they ſeek a con- 


ſolation abroad: — there are always fly ſeducers, 
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Book 10 
to betray innocence; theſe no ſooner find any 


| 
d iſſatisfaction between the wedded pair, than they 3 
improve it by a thouſand ſubtle infinuations, til N dsc, ar 
they have entirely ſtole into the heart, and uſur had r 
the place of him who is the lawſul, and ought to Ml atificat 
be the ſole lord thereof. coy tha 

been init 


Bor to return. — Among the many who took 
advantage of the diſagreement between Sabina and As fo 


her huſband, there was one whoſe perſon and ad- ne fo f 
dreſs gave a double weight to the arguments he ruſt way 
made uſe of in order to widen the breach ; — ſhe accuſtor 


found a ſecret yielding in her heart to all he ſaid, 
and wiſhing to be totally convinced, eaſily became 
fo : — Manilius long indifferent became diſagree- 
able, and at length hateful ; — the thoughts of 
living with him grew inſupportable, and on per- 
ſwaſion of him who was the preſent object of her 
ſofter inclinations, ſhe one night packed up all her 


world, 
ſhame v 
W.10 vie 
monaſte 
with th 
nuns, a 


jewels, and the richeſt of her cloaths, and quitted Ta! 
forever his houſe and preſence: — to avoid ll which 
proſecutions, her lover prevailed on her to go with of love 
him to Boulegne in France, where, changing their r 
names, they eluded all enquiry. vet Wa 
' MANILIUS raved like a madman, ſpared aloe 
no expence, of pains cr money, to find the place 
of her retreat, or who it was that had ſeduced Fol 
her; but all his efforts were fruitleſs, till the per- this ui 
ſon, at whom his revenge was levelled, was no puTio. 
more, {ever 
ing it 
SABINA enjoyed but a very ſhort time the ſiders 
pleaſures of her guilty flame; — her lover fell into valen 
a fever and died at Boulogne in leſs than two whic| 
months after her clopement: — thoſe friends wi0 may 
were truſted with the affair, in order to remit mo- «ilpo 
ney for the expences of theſe ſelf- exiled pair, and be ſc 


inform 
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d any inform them how matters went, now thought 


1 they ¶ wemſelves no longer under any L of ſe- 
8, till crecy, and made no ſcruple of divulging all that 
urped pad been repoſed in them; ſo that too late for the 


gratification of the only paſſion now remaining in 
him, that of revenge, he heard by whom he had 
been injured. 


took — 
a and As for Sabina, the ſight of death, and that of 1 
d ad- one ſo fatally dear to her, brought her to a more +. 450g 
its he juſt way of reaſon than ſhe had for ſome time paſt 218 
* ſhe accuſtomed herſelf ; and reſolving to abandon the By 
 faid, world, its deſtructive pleaſures, its follies, and the a 
came name which ſooner or later overtakes all thoſe * 2 
Sc no yield to its allurements, ſhe entered into a = 
mts of monaſtery, where ſhe {till lives a penſioner, but + ns 
pet. with the ſame ſtrictneſs as thoſe who are profeſſed We 
Im nuns, and have taken the veil. LFL 
aitted THESE were the ſad conſequences of a jealouſy, 1 
d al which moſt people will cry aroſe from an exceſs 164 ny 
with of love, but I ſtill take upon me to maintain the _— 
their contrary : — Manilius loved Sabina it is certain, "IN 
yet was it not his love, but the ill opinion he had MW 4, 
et womenkind in general, which put him on thoſe 6 2 
Na N miſtaken meaſures to ſecure her to himſelf. ; al 
CEL For my part, I cannot help thinking, but that 1 bak | 
1 this unfortunate lady has a great plea for com- Bs || 
22 poſhon; for though no ill uſage of what kind '*_ 
ever from a huſband can excuſe us from reveng- 8 
7 it in the manner ſhe did, yet when one con- 7 1 
the liders the frailty of human nature, and how pre- Bat fl; 
inte velent, acts in our ſex, is that faiſe pride 0 
owe Which prompts us to return injury for injury; we * 
who may juſtly ſay, that it is pity a mind of itſelf not 1 
mo. eilpoſed to ill, ſhould receive any provocations to ſage 
anc de ſo; 4 5 0 
orm SABINA, bi 
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SAB IN A, indeed, was bred up in the utmeſ . guiſhed 


abhorrence of vice; thoſe who had the care of het us tha 
education told her what ſhe muſt do in order tu eg unf 
acquire the love and eſteem of this world, and. prevale 
the happineſs promiſed to the virtuous in the or the 

other ; but then they — her in all the mo- daily c: 


BOOK 10 


diſh amuſements of the preſent age, and ſuffered Wl: difrega 
her to laviſh on them too much of that time which. that vi 
ought to have been employed in improving her 
underſtanding : — in fine ſhe was trained up in « Ye" 
the ways young ladies in England ordinarily are; ¶ dies 
her relations following the common opinion, that WW: moſt c 
to ſing, dance, play on the ſpinet, and work a WM: which 
her needle, are accompliſhments ſufficient for 2. they tl 
woman: — wit ſhe had enough, but was never Wl: rightly 


taught that to accuſtom herſelf to reflection was 
neceſſary to ripen that wit into wifdem z and every 
one knows, that the one without the other, like : 
ſhip with too much ballaſt, is liable to fink witl 
its own weight. | 


men C 
© the bl 
© miſcoi 
© call u: 


us otl 

them 

We were beginning to lament the misfortune: mem 

our ſex frequently fall into through the want fas the 

thoſe improvements we are, doubtleſs, capable of, Ms ;+ + 

when a letter, left for us at our publiſher's, w deſpiſ 
brought in, which happening to be on that ſubject, 

cannot any where be more properly inſerted than 18 

in this place. men, 

inferi 

To the FEMALE SPECTATOR, is eve 

* tree « 


LaDIEs, = 
ERMIT me to thank you for the kind . rc4ne 
nd generous taſk you have undertaken in 

endeavouring to improve the minds and manners ted 

of our unthinking ſex : — it is the nobleſt act | 
of charity you could exerciſe in an age like ours, 
where the ſenſe of good and evil js almoſt extin- TT 
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guiſhed, and people deſire to appear more v'ci> 
ous than they really are, that ſo they may be 
leſs unfaſhionable: — this humour, which is too 

revalent in the female ſex, is the true occaſion 
of the many evils and dangers to which tuey are 
daily expoſed: — no wonder the men of ſafe 
diſregard us ! and the diſſolute triumph over 
that virtue they ought to protect ! 


© YET, I think it would be cruel to charge tie 
ladies with all the errors they commit; it is 
moſt commonly the fault of a wrong education, 
which makes them frequently do amiſs, whi.e 
they think they not only act innocent!y but up- 
rightly ; — it is therefore only the men, and tre 
men of underſtanding too, who, in effect, merit 
the blame of this, and are anſwerable for all the 
miſconduct we are guilty of. — Why do they 
call us filly women, and not endeavour to make 
us otherwiſe? — God and nature has endued 
them with means, and cy/fom has eftablif?. d 
them in the power of rendering our minds 1uch 
as they ought to be; — how hig. / ungenerous 
is it then to give us a wrong turn, and then 
deſpiſe us for it! | 


© Tug Mahometans, indeed, enſlave their wo- 
men, but then they teach them to believe their 
inferiority will extend to eternity; but our caſe 
is even worſe than this, for While we live in a 
irce country, and are aſſured from our excellent 
chriſtian principles, that we are capable of thoſe 
refined pleaſures which laſt to unmortality, our 
minds, our better parts, are wholly left unc ulti- 
vated, and, like a rich foil negiected, bring turth 
nothing but nuxious weeds, 


* THERE is, undoubtedly, no ſexes in ſouls, 
Ver, II. [ 2 
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© and we are as able to receive and practiſe the 
impreſſions, not only of virtue and religion, bu 
alſo of thofz ſciences which the men engroſs 00 
themſelves, as they can be. — Surely our bod: 
were not formed by the great Creator out d 
the fineſt mould, that our ſouls might be neglected 
like the coarſeſt of the clay | 


——_ 1 OE OTE. 


O] would too imperious, and too tenaciou; 
man, be ſo juſt to the world as to be mor: 
careful of the education of thoſe females ty 
whom they are parents or guardians ! —W ul 
they convince them in their infancy that dreh 
and ſhew are not the eflentials of a fine lady, 
and that true beauty is ſeated in the mind ; how 
ſoon ſhould we ſee our ſex retrieve the many 
virtues which falſe taſte has buried in oblivion! 
—dtrange infatuation ! to refuſe us what woul! 
ſo much contribute to their own felicity | — 
Would not themſelves reap the benefit of our 
amendment ? Should we not be more obedient 
daughters, more faithful wives, more tender 
mothers, more ſincere friends, and more valu- 
able in every other ſtation of life ? 


. en aa a @ a 


Bur, I find, I have let my pen run a much 
greater length than I at firſt intended: — if! 
have ſaid any thing worthy your notice, or what 
you think the truth of the caſe, I hope you will 
mention this ſubjet in ſome of your future 
eſſays; or if you find I have any way erred in 
my judgment, to ſet me right will be the greate!: 
© favour you can confer on, 


Sig. &-a 0 


Lavies, 
Hur conſtant reader, 
Hampton- court, And humble ſervant, 
Jan. 12, 1744-5. CLEORA 
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AFTER thanking this lady for the favour of 
her obliging letter, we think it our duty to con- 
ratulate her on being one of thoſe happy few 
who have been bleſt with that fort of education 
which ſhe ſo pathetically laments the want of in 
the greateſt part of our ſex. 


THosE men are certainly guilty of a great 
deal of injuſtice who th ink, that all the learning 
becoming in a woman is confined to the manage- 
ment of her family; that is, to give orders con- 
cerning the table, take care of her children in their 
infancy, and obſerve that her ſervants do not 
neglect their buſineſs: — all this, no doubt, is 
very neceſſary; but would it not be better if ſhe 
performs thoſe duties more through principle than 
cuttum ? and will ſhe be leſs punctual in her ob- 
ſervance of them, after ſhe becomes a wife, for 
being perfectly convinced, before ſhe is ſo, of the 
reaſonableneſs of them, and why they are expected 
from her ? 


Many women have not been inſpired with tha 
leaſt notion of even thoſe requiſites in a wife, and 
when they become ſo, continue the ſame loiĩter- 
ing, lolloping, idle creatures they were before; 
and then the men are ready enough to condemn 
thoſe who had the care of their education. 


TERRIBLE is it, indeed, for the huſband, eſpe- 
cially if he be a tradeſman, or gentleman of ſmall 
eſtate, who marries with a woman of this ſtamp, 
whatever fortune the brings will immediately run 
out, and it is well if all his own does not follow : 
— even perſons of the higheſt rank in liſe will 
ſuffer greatly both in their circumſtances and peace 
of mind, when ſhe, who ought to be the miſtreſs 
of the family, lives in it like a ſtranger, and per- 
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haps knows no more of what thoſe about her do 
than an alien. 


Bur ſuppoſing her an excellent economiſt, in 
every reſpect what the world calls a notable wo- 
man, methinks the huſband would be yet infinitely 
happier were ſhe endued with other good qualitic; 
as well as a perfect underſtanding in houſtiold 
affairs : — the governeſs of a faniily, cr what i; 
commonly called houſekeeper, provided ſhe be 
honeſt and careful, might diſcharge this truſt a; 
well as a wife; but there is, doubtleſs, ſomewha: 
more to be expected by a man from that woman 
whom the ceremony of marriage has made part of 
himſelf :—ſhe is, or ought to be, if qualified for it, 
the repoſitory of his deareſt ſecrets, the moderato: 
of his fiercer paſſions, the ſoftner of his moſt anx- 
ious cares, and the conſtantly chearful and enter- 
taining companion ot his more unbended moments. 


To be all this, ſhe muſt be endued with a con- 
ſummate prudence, a perſect evenneſs of temper, 
an unſhaken fortitude, a gentle affable behaviour, 
and a ſprightly wit: — tte foundation of theſe 
virtues mult be indeed in nature, but nature may 
be perverted by ill cuſtoms, or, if not ſo, itil! 
want many embelliſhments from education; with- 
out which, however valuable in itſelf, it would 
appear rude and barbarous to others, and loſe more 
than half the effect it ought to have. 


Tre younger Dryden's tranſlation of that ad- 
mirabie ſatire of Juvenal has theſe words: 


Children, lite tender oziers take the bow, 
And es they firſt are faſhioned always grew : 
F:r what we learn in youth, to that alone 
In age we are by ſecond natw e prone. 
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How much therefore does it behove thoſe who 
have the care of youth, to mould their tender 
minds to that ſhape which will beſt become thoſe 
{ations in life they may be expected to fill. 


Our ſex, from their very infancy, are encou- 
aged to dreſs and fondle their babies; a cuſtom 
not improper, becauſe it gives an early idea of that 
care and tenderneſs we ought to ſhew thoſe real 
mabes to whom we may me to be mothers : 
bat I am apt to think, that without this prepoſſeſ- 
gon, nature would inform us what was owing 
ſ-om us to thoſe whom we have given being: — 
the very look and innocent cries of thoſe little 
images of ourſelves would be more prevailing than 
any rules could be: — this the meereſt ſavages, 
who live without precept, and are utterly ignorant 
of all moral virtues, may inform us; — nay, for 
conviction in this point, we may deſcend yet 
lower, and only obſerve the tender care which the 
beaſts of the field and the fowls of the air take of 
their young ones. 


To be good mothers, therefore, though a duty 
incumbent on all who are fo, requires fewer Ici- 
ſons than to be good wives : — we all groan under 
the curſe entailed upon us for the tranſgreſſion 
of Eve. 


Tu v defire ſhall be to thy huſband, and he 


© ſhall rule over thee.” 


BuT we are not taught enough how to lighten 
this burthen, and render ourſelves ſuch as would 
make him aſhamed to exert that authority, he 
thinks he has a right to, over us. 


WERE that time which is taken up in inſtruct- 
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ing us in accompliſhments, which, however taking 
at firſt ſight, conduce little to our eſſential happi- 
neſs, employed in ſtudying the rules of wiſdom, 
in well informing us what we arz, and what we 
ought to be, it would doubtleſs inſpire thoſe, to 
whom we ſhould happen to be united, with z 
reverence Which would not permit them to treat 
us with that lightneſs and contempt, which, tho' 
fome of us may juſtly _— incur, often drives 
not only ſuch, but the molt innocent of us, to 
extravagancies that render vurſelves and thoſe con- 
cerned with us equally miſerable, 


War then, as Cleora ſays, do the men, who 
are and will be the ſole arbitrators in this caſe, 
refuſe us all opportunities of enlarging our minds, 
and improving thoſe talents we have received from 
God and nature; and which, if put in our power 
to exert in a proper manner, would make no leſs 
their own happineſs than our glory. 


THEy cry, of what uſe can learning be to us, 
when cuſtom, and the modeſty of our ſex, forbids 
us to ſpeak in public places? — It is true, that it 
would not befit us to go into the pulpit, nor ha- 
rangue at the bar; but this is a weak and trifling 
argument againſt our being qualified for either, 
ſince all men who are ſo were never intended for 
the ſervice of the church, nor put on the long 
robe; and by the ſame rule therefore the ſons as 
well as daughters cf good families ſhould be bred 
up in ignorance. 


KNOWLEDGE is a light burthen, and, I be- 
lieve, no one was ever the worſe for being (killed 
in 2 great many things, though he might never 
have occaſion for. any of them. 
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Bur of all kinds of learning the ſtudy of phi- 
lofophy is certainly the molt pleaſant and profit- 
able : — it corrects all the vicious humours of the 
mind, and inſpires the nobleſt virtues ; — it en- 
:r2cs our underſtanding ; it brings us acquainted 
with ourſelves, and with every thing that is in 
nature; and the more we arrive at a proficiency 
mit, the more happy and the more worthy we 
ne. — Mr. Prier tells us, 


On its beft fleps each age and ſex may riſe, 
Iis like the ladder in the patriarch's dream, 
It foot on carth, its height beyond the ſizes. 


Many examples have there been of ladics who 
have attained to very great perfection in this ſub- 
lime and uſeful ſcience ; and doubtleſs the number 
had been greatly increaſed but for the diſcourage- 
ment our ſex meet with, when we aim at any 
thing beyond the needle. 


THE world would infallibly be more happy 
than it is, were women more knowing than they 
generally are ; and very well worth the while of 
thoſe who have the intereſt of the female part of 
their family at heart, to inſtruct them early in 
ſome of the moſt neceſſary rudiments of philoſo- 
phy : — all thoſe little follies now aſcribed to us, 
and which, indeed, we but too much incur the 
cenſure of, would then vaniſh, and the dignity of 
human nature ſhine forth in us, 1 will venture to 
ſay, with, at leaſt, as much ſplendor as in the 
other ſex. 


ALL that reſtleſsneſs of temper we are accuſed 
of, that perpetual inclination for gadding from place 
to place ;— thoſe vapours, thoſe diſquiets we often 
feel meerly for want of ſome material cauſe of 
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diſquiet, would be no more, when once the min THE | 
was employed in the pleaſing enquirics of philoſo- Ito blame 
p; — a ſearch, that well rewards the pains we Wt 2 libel 


take in it, were we even to make no conſide. Wtazes of 
rable progreſs ; becauſe even the moſt minute 2s thoug 
diſcovery affords matter for reflection and adm. ding bu 
ration. elegant I 


WHETHER our ſpeculations extend to tl: THE 
greateſt and moſt tremendous objects, or pry int of the n 
the ſmalleſt works of the creation, new ſcenes - they 
wonder every moment open to our eyes; and a not grue 
love and reverence to the Deity is by every one the one 
allowed to be the ground-work of all virtues ant 


religion, it is, methinks, no leſs impolitic than Ir, | 
unjuſt to deny us the means of becoming more tend to 
good as well as more wiſe. ations, 
which, 
FROM the brute creation we may learn indu- our hx 
ſtry, patience, tenderneſs, and a thouſand quali- be take 
tics, which though the human ſoul poſſeſſes in an WI and fu; 
infinitely larger degree, yet the obſervation how 
exerciſed by creatures of inferior ſpecies, will o- Tn 
blige us to look into ourſelves, and bluſh at the WI thoſe 1 
remembrance, that for want of reflection we have tend t. 
ſometimes forgot what we are, and perhaps acted tion by 
beneath thoſe very animals we deſpiſe, and think 
on as no more than the duſt from which they Bo 
ſprung. this c. 
enem! 
IT is certainly a very great misfortune, as wel! mero! 
as a fault in us, that we are apt to have price each 
enough to value ourſclves highly on the dignity mem 
of our nature, but yet have not enough to act up tney 
in any meaſure to it: — this is, methinks, pay- itron 
ing too great a regard to names, and neglecting knov 
eſlentials. or ne 
ON 
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he min Tu men in this reſpect are, indeed, as much 
philoſ.. Ito blame as we, nay, much more ſo; thoſe at leaſt 
ains ut a liberal education, who having thoſe advan- 
conſide. Mt:zcs of learning, which are denied to us, behave 


minute s though they had never been inſtructed in an 
d admi. Wthing but how to indulge their ſenſes in the mo 
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elegant manner. 

Tae women, at worſt, could but act as many 
of the men do who are refuſed no improvements; 
— they ought, therefore, to make trial of us, and 
not grudge the expence of books and maſters to 
the one {ex any more than to the other. 


Ir, by the texture of the brain, as ſome pre- 
tend to alledge, we are leſs capable of deep medi- 
tations, and have a multiplicity of volatile ideas, 
which, continually wandering, naturally prevent 
our fixing on any one thing ; the more care ſhould 
be taken to improve ſuch as may be of ſervice, 
and ſuppreſs thoſe that have a contrary tendency. 


Taru this is poſſible to be done, I believe, 
thoſe who reaſon moſt ſtrongly this way, and pre- 
tend to underſtand the mechaniſm of our forma- 
tion beſt, will not deny. | 


Bur I agree no farther than in ſuppoſition to 
this common-place argument, made uſe of by the 
enemies of our ſex : — the delicacy of thoſe nu- 
merous filaments which contain, and ſeparate from 
each other what are called the ſeats of invention, 
memory, and judgment, may not, for any thing 
they can prove to the contrary, render them leſs 
ſtrong; but as I am not anatomiſt enough to 
know whether there is really any ſuch diiference 
or not between the male and female brain, I will 
not pretend to reaſon on this point. 

© I Have 
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I nave an opinion of my own, which, being ſex to al 
approved of by Mira and Euphroſiue, I will ven. ſume to 
ture to declare, though our noble widow lauge both in 
at us all for it.— It is this: tainty C 
TRE vivacity of our ideas, — the quickneſs of Wu 
our apprehenſions, and thoſe ready turns which who re 
moſt women, much more than men, have on any ſchools 
ſudden exigence, ſeem to me to proceed from 2 and wi 
greater redundance of the animal ſpirits; and if WW food ſ 
they ſometimes appear too confuſed and huddled, to brin 
as it were, together, it is but like a crowd of mob gion, 
round the ſtage of a mountebank, where all en- take a 
deavouring to be foremoſt, obſtruct the paſſage of been | 
each other, ages. 
Ir this ſhould happen to be the caſe, as I ſhall M. 
always believe *till convinced, by very good rea- tation 
ſons, of the contrary, it is eaſy to check the too ſearcl 
great velocity of theſe particles, by laying down paves 
one great point, to which, as to a center, they on! 
might all direct their courſe. but 
in t 
Tur moſt ſubtil ſpirits may be fixed by that from 
ſovereign chymiſt, ſolid reflection: thought will 
give them a due weight, and prevent their evapo- 80 
ration; but then the ſubject muſt be delightful as agre 
well as ſerious, or the mind may be in danger of ladie 
an oppoſite extreme, and from being too giddy, trav 
become irrecoverably moped. = 
VI 
Pr1LosoPHY is, therefore, the toil which can ſuc] 
never tire the perſon engaged in it ; — all its ways lo 
are ſtrewed with roſes, and the farther you go, mh 
the more enchanting objects appear before you, 
and invite you on. 64 
al 
Tua this ſcience is not too abſtruſe for our in 


ſex 
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ſex to arrive at a great perfection in, none can pre- 
ſume to deny ; becauſe many known examples, 
both in ancient and modern times, prove the cer- 
tainty of it. 


WHo has not heard of the famed Hypatia, 
who read lectures of philoſophy in the public 
ſchools in Alexandria, and of whoſe eloquence 
and wiſdom, St. Cyril, then biſhop of that place, 
ſtood ſo much in awe, that finding it impoſſible 
to bring her over to his opinion in matters of reli- 
gion, he never reſted till he had found means to 
take away her life: — an action, for which he has 
been ſeverely reproached by after and leſs bigotted 


ages. 


Many others acquired an equal ſhare of repu- 
tation with this fair Greet, but there is no need of 
ſearching antiquity for that which the preſent age 

ives an unqueſtionable proof of in the celebrated 
B Laura, who has not only diſputed with, 
but alſo confuted the moſt learned doctors in Italy, 
in thoſe points on which they happened to differ 
from her. | 


So E branches of the mathematics are alfo very 
agreeable and improving amuſements for young 
ladies, particular geography, in which they may 
travel the world over, be acquainted with all its 
parts, and find new matter to adore the Infinite 


Wiſdom, which preſiding over and throughout 


ſuch a diverfity of contrary climes, ſuits every one 
ſo as to be moſt pleaſing and convenient to the 
inhabitants. 


His rox muſt not be omitted, as it cannot 
fall engaging the mind to attention, and afford- 
ing the ſtrongeſt precept by example: — the riſe 
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ard fall of monarchies; the fate of princes ; the 


ſources from which their good or ill-fortune ma 


be deduced; — the various events which the 
ſtruggles for liberty againſt 1 power have 
8 


produced, and the wonderful effects which the 
heroiſm of particular perſons has obtained, both 
to curb oppreſſion in the tyrant, and ſedition in 
the ſubject. afford an ample field for contempla- 
tion, and at the ſame time too much pleaſure to 
leave room for any amuſements of a low and 
trifling nature. 


THESE are what I would have the ſerious em- 
ployments of a young lady's mind : mulic, 
dancing, and the reading of poetry and nove!; 
may ſometimes come in by way of relaxation, but 
ought not to be too much indulged. 


BuT any ſtudy, any amuſement, ſhould be 
ſuited to the genius and capacity of the perſon to 
whom it is preſcribed : — I only mention theſe 
as worthy employments of the mind ; there are 
others which perhaps may be equally ſo, and are 
to be adhered to, or rejected, according to the 


judgment of thoſe who have the government of 
youth. | 


ALL I inſiſt on, and all I believe that Cleora, 
or any other well-wiſher to our ſex, and through 
us to the happineſs of mankind in general, can 
deſire, is, that the talents with which we are born 
may not be ſtifled by a wrong education. 


I cannoT, however, take leave of this ſub- 
ject without anſwering one objection which I have 
heard made againſt learning in our ſex, which is, 
that th. politer ſtudies takes us off from thoſe that 
are more neceſſary, though leſs ornamental. 

| I BELIEVE 
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I BELIEVE many well-meaning people may be 
deceived into this opinion, which, notwithſtand- 
ing, is very unjuſt : — thoſe improvements which 
have mentioned, ſublime as they are, will never 
be of prejudice to our attending to thoſe Jower 
occupations of life, which are not to be diſpenſed 
with except in thoſe of the great world. — They 
will rather, by making a woman more inſenſible 
than ſhe could otherwiſe be, of what is either her 
duty, or becoming in her to do, that ſhe will be 
doubly induſtrious and careful, not to give any 
cauſe for reproaches, either from her own con- 
ſcience, or the tongues of thoſe who would ſuffer 
by her tranſgreſſion, | 


Ix a word, it is entirely owing to a narrow educa- 
tion that we either give our huſbands room to find 
fault with our conduct, or that we have leiſure to 
pry too ſcrutinouſly into theirs : — happy would it 
be for both, were this almoſt ſole cauſe of all our 
errors once reformed ; and I am not without ſome 
glimmerings of hope that it will one day be fo. 


THe ladies themſelves, methinks, begin to 
ſcem ſenſible of the injuſtice which has long been 
done them, and find a vacuum in their minds, which, 
to fill up, they, of their own accord, invented the 
way of ſticking little pictures on cabinets, ſcreens, 
dreſſing- tables, and other little pieces of chamber- 
furniture, and then varniſhing them over ſo as to 
look like one piece of painting; and they now 
have got into the art of turning ivory into what- 
ever utenſils they fancy: — there is no doubt but 
a pair of globes will make a better figure in their 
anti-chambers than the vice and wheel ; but great 
revolutions are not to be expected at once ; and if 
they once take it in their heads to prefer works 
of ingenuity, though in the moſt trifling matters, 

to 
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to dreſs, gaming, and rambling abroad, they will, 
it is to be hoped, proceed to more noble and ele. 
vated ſtudies, 


Ir the married ladies of diſtinction begin the 
change, and bring learning into faſhion, the 
younger will never ceaſe ſolliciting their parents 
and guardians for the means of following it ; and 
every toilet in the kingdom be loaded with mate- 


rials for beautifying the mind more than the face 
of its owner. 


Tux objection, therefore, that J have heard 
made by ſome men, that learning would make us 
too aſſuming, is weak and unjuſt in itſelf, becauſe 
there is nothing would ſo much cure us of thoſe 
vanitics we are accuſed of, as knowledge. 


A BEAUTIFUL well-drefled lady, who is ac- 
quainted with no other merit than appearance, 
never looks in her glaſs without thinking all the 
adoration can be paid to her, is too ſmall a tribute 
to her charms ; and even. thoſe of our ſex, who 
ſeem moſt plain in the eyes of other people, never 
fail to ſee ſomething in themſelves worthy of at- 
tracting the moſt tender homage. 


IT is meerly want of conſideration, and the 
living, as moſt of us do, in a blind ignorance of 
what we truly are, or what we ought reaſonably 
to expect from the world, that gives us that pride, 
for which thoſe, who to our faces treat us with 


the greateſt reſpect, laugh at, and deſpiſe us for 
behind our backs. 


IT has ever been agreed, by men of the beſt 
underſtanding, that the farther they go in the 


wonderful reſearches of nature, the more abaſhed 
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and humble they are : — they ſee the unfathom- 
able depth before them, and with it the inſuffici- 
ency of human penetration: the little they are 
able to diſcover, convinces them that there are 
things ſtill out of their reach, and even beyond 
their comprehenſion; and while it raiſes their 
ideas of the Almighty Wiſdom, puts an entire 
check to all vain imaginations of their on. 


O BurT, ſay they, learning puts the ſexes too 
much on an equality, it would deſtroy that im- 
plicit obedience which it is neceſſary the women 
ſhould pay to our commands: — if once they have 
the capacity of arguing with us, where would be 
our authority |! 


Now will I appeal to any impartial reader, 
even among the men, if this very reaſon for keep- 
ing us in ſubjection does not betray an arr 
and pride in themſelves, yet leſs excuſable than 
that which they ſeem ſo fearful of our aſſuming. 


I wiLL alſo undertake to prove, not only by 
my own obſervation, but by that of every perſon 
who has taken any pains to examine the world, 
that thoſe women have always been the moſt do- 
mineering, whoſe talents have received the leaſt 
improvement from education. 


IT may happen, indeed, that ſome might grow 
overbearing on ſuch advan for there are 
tempers too turbulent for any bounds to reſtrain ; 
but I will at the ſame time maintain, that they 
would have been ftill worſe if kept in ignorance 
that to be ſo was a fault : — nature will always 
be the ſame, and ſhe who is prone to pride and 
vanity will give teſtimonies of it, even though — 
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has no one perfection either of mind or body to 


Book 10 


ſerve as a pretence. Ent'ri 
Perce: 

Bur, as of two evils the leaſt is to be choſen, With 

is it not better, therefore, for any man who has And : 
the misfortune to have a termagant or imperious Roſe, 


wife, that when people ſpeak of her behaviour F 
they ſhould ſay, She is a woman of an admirab!: To V1 


underſtanding and great learning, ſhe only know: Her 
her un merit too well; than to hear them cry, And 
l bat a vain, idle, ignorant, prating creature be Yet 1 
15 * — I dare anſwer, there is not a huſband in Deli 
all Great-Britain that would not be glad to hear fu 
the f rather than the /a/? character given of the Ada 
woman to whom he is united. Her 
Bef: 
Txrrs, however, is certain, that knowledge can Che, 
make the bad no worſe, and would make the good Gre 
much better than they could be without it. ii 
Not 
Ir, therefore, the parents of a young lady Suc 
thruſt her out into the world unfiniſhed, as I may 
venture to call it, when no care is taken of her AN 
better part, it would not, methinks, be unbecom- in eac 
ing in her huſband to ſupply that deficiency : — 
ſhe would receive inſtruction from his mouth with 
double pleaſure, and it muſt certainly be an inh- Ar 
nite ſatisfaction to him to perceive the improve- Ti 
ment his fair pupil daily made under, his tuition : Ai 
— nothing in my opinion could more endear them 0 
to each ether, nor be a greater proof of their 7. 
mutual affection. Milton moſt elegantly expreſſes h 
ſuch a circumſtance in the eighth book of his 
Paradiſe Left, where Raphael being in converia- V 
tion with Adam on matters then above the com- as h 
prehenſion of Eve, ſhe withdrew that ſhe might whi 
afterwards hear it from her huſband, __ 
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By his count'nance ſeem'd 

Ent'ring on ſiudious thoughts ab/truſe : which Eve 

Perceiving, where ſhe ſat retir'd in fight, 

With lowlineſs majeſtic from her ſeat, 

And grace, that won who ſaw to wiſh her ay, 

Reſe, and went forth among her fruits and 
2W'rs, 

To viſit how they proſper d, bud and bloom, 

Her 11 2 72 : they at her coming ſprung, 

And touch*d by her fair tendance gladlier grew, 

Yet went ſhe not, as not with ach diſcour ſe 

Delizhted, or not capable her ear 

Of what was high. — Such pleaſure ſhe reſerv'd, 

Adam relating, ſhe ſole auditrejs : 

Her huſband the relator ſbe preferr'd 

Before the angel; and of him to aſt | 

Cheſe rather : he, ſhe knew, would intermix 

Grateful digreſſions, and ſolve high diſpute, 

With conjugal careſſes : from his lip 

Not words alone pleas d her.—O ! when meet now 

Such pairs, in love and mutual honour join'd ! 


AND again ſpeaking of the delights they found 
1n each other's converſation ; 


For, while I fit with thee, I ſeem in Heaven: 
And ſweeter thy diſcourſe is to my ear 
Than fruits of palm-tree ( pleaſanteſi to thirſt, 
And hunger bath, from labour ) at the hour 
Of ſweet repaſt : they ſatiate, and ſoon fill, 
The” pleaſant ; but thy words, with grace divine 
Imbued, bring to their ſweetneſs no ſatiety. 


WHERE there is that union of hearts as well 
as hands, which can alone an{wer the ends for 
which marriage was firſt inſtituted, the huſband 
in finding his precepts effectual and delightful muſt 


feel no leſs rapture in himſelf, and increaſe of _ 
or 
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for the dear authoreſs of it, than the ſame incom. Nactice: - 
parable poet, juſt now quoted, aſcribes to the Ne impoſ 
great father of mankind, when ſpeaking of Eve Wy be d 
he defines the paſſiun he has for her, and the mo- Wt, nothin 


tives of it in theſe terms: 
I ro en 
be my CC 
preſhon 3 


nay appr 
aſhamed | 


Neither her outfide form'd ſo e nor ought 
In ere a common to all kinds, 

(1 hs" higher of the genial bed Ly far, 

And with myſterious reverence I deem) 

So much delights me as thoſe graceful! acts, 


Th:je thouſand decencies that daily flow C 
From all her words and actions, mix*d with lot: / 
And fweet compliance, which declare unfeign'd 
Union of mind, or in us both one ſoul; NoTH 
Harmony to behold. in wedded pair ! that peof 
| ſuffer the 
MEeTHINKS it would be no difficulty for two {Whaviour | 
people who love each other as they ought, and {Munſuitabl 
ſome ſuch there doubtleſs are, to practiſe over a Wome pe1 
little of the behaviour of our firſt parents in their Ha faſhior 
ſtate of innocence : — it is true they would incur zany one 
a good deal of ridicule from the more gay and this alm 
noiſy world on firit attempting ſuch a thing; but {Wntion, 
that would wear off in time by their perſeve- urn the 
rance : and the benefits accruing from it to all I nother 
belonging to them, as well as to themſelves, 
would become ſo demonſtrative, as might, per- Mon 
haps, induce the moſt thoughtleſs to make trial of ¶ imperfe 
ſuch a way of life. would 
ue ape, 
Bor all this, I doubt, will be looked upon 3s able ar 
viſionary, and my readers will cry, that my buſi- of the 
neſs, as a Spefater, is to report ſuch things as | Wl |ence: 
ſee, and am convinced of the truth of, not preſent princip 
them with ideas of my own formation, and which, IS COpl 
as the world now 1s, Can never be reduced to care n. 
practice great. 
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beg leave to reply, that 


K 10, ook 10. 
com. Naice: — to which I 


o the Wh: impoſſibility lies only in the will; — much . 
f Eve nay be done by a ſteady reſolution, — without 4 
e mo-. nothing. a SY 
I po not, indeed, flatter myſelf with living to 1 
bt ee my counſel in this point make any great im- Hel 
preſſion 3 the mode is againſt me, and thoſe who 448 
day approve the moſt of what I ſay, will yet be "11488 
named to confeſs it. { 775 
Cuſtom a ſecond nature grows, 1 
0 oy And law and reaſon both &erthrows. "$4 
1 | 71 
NoTHING certainly can be more ſtrange than bed. 
that people, of even common underſtanding, can - dap 
ſuffer themſelves to be ſwayed to actions and be- bt 
two haviour repugnant to their own hearts, and often 1 
, and ¶unſuitable to their circumſtances, meerly becauſe * 
ver a {Wome perſons of diſtinction have eſtabliſhed it into *. 
their a faſhion ; yet that it is ſo, every one knows, and 1. 
ncur ay one who ſhould undertake to put a ſtop to 1 
and this almoſt univerſal propenſity, at leaſt in this Me | 
but ration, might, with equal ſucceſs, endeavour to we 
ſeve- turn the wind from one point of the compaſs to WY 1 1 
all another with a ſingle breath. . f 1 
ves, : 
per- MonsTRous ſtupidity ! All diſeaſes, all # bl | 
al of imperfections of the body, which thoſe in high life . bt 7 
would part with all their grandeur to get rid of, : 5 
ue aped by the inferior world, and thought agree- WE 
n as able and genteel :—all the vices and ill qualities Welt 
uſi- of the mind are alſo ſanctiſied by title and opu- Ws: 
as I lence : — whatever is a defect, either in nature or © 
ſent principle, preſently converts itſelf into the reverſe, | 
ich, ls copied after, and perhaps excelled by thoſe who 
d to care not what they are, ſo they are but like the 
ice eat, But of all the follies which this paſſion for 
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imitation occaſions, there is none more to be 
complained of by the well-wiſhers of manking, 
than that which we daily ſee practiſed by marriad 
people; who, though they really have a ſuflicicy; 
ſhare of tenderneſs for cach other, to anfwcr ;! 
the ends of that ſacred inſtitution, and can neithy 
of them find any company abroad, whoſe conver. 
ſation to them comes in any competition with 
that they leave at home, yet are hardly ever ſc: 
together in public places: when one goes out < 
town, tlie other ſtays behind; ſo that they ſewn 
rather like buckets of a well, that are always n 
a retrograde motion, than perſons who are |}; 
love and law inſeparably united: and all this vic- 
lence they offer to themſelves meerly to avoid 
being called unpolite. We are often told, that 
the calamities under which this nation at preſent 
groans, are owing to the pans corruption and 
depravity among us; and 1 do believe no perſcn 
of underſtanding will pretend to deny ſo notorious 
and ſo melanchoiy a truth; yet will all exhortations, 
all remonſtrances, all precepts be in vain to ac- 
compliſh a reformation, without ſome very great 
examples lead the way, and once more bring vit- 
tue and good manners into vogue. 


IT is not from below we are to expect any 
luminous emanations, nor would they have the 
neceſiary influence; but when darted upon us 
from above, all ſee their light, and partake of 
the bleſſings they beſtow. Virtue, though adorned 
with all the graces, in mean perſons, is no more 
than a dark lanthorn giving light only to him that 
carries it; but thoſe who {it aloft wear a ſun upon 
their breaſts, which all behold, admire, and are 
ambitious to follow. > | 

End of the TENTH Book. 
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BOOK XI. 
INC E the publication of our laſt, two 


letters are come to hand; both which 
appear to us, and I believe will do fo 
to every reader, to have a viſible ten- 


| Gut c 

y ſen {Wh 6<ncy to the proving one great point, and ſeem as 
wars iche authors had intelligence with cach other, 
are Hand only took different routs to meet at the ſame 


nis vic. tage at laſt, 
avoid 
4, that Bx this as it may, tho' the _ has been of 
preſent late very much exploded, eſpecially by tr.ofſe who 
»n and would be thought extremely wiſe, we ſhall not be 
perſen fl raid of being ranked among the ſet of weak and 
rorious WY 01d-fathioned mortals, who ſtill give credit to what 
ations, vas never queſtioned by our fore-tathers, and rea- 
o ac- diy inſert, not only what theſe correſpondents have 
great MI favoured us with, but allo whatever may hereafter 


g vir- de communicated to us with the ſame view. 
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(4 e © Ai _— 
IN us PERUSED, With an uncommon ſatisfaction, belly 
ce of * 2 your agreeable eſſay ot the firſt of this month, 8 ij q 
Orned © wherein you fo juſtly and obligingly exhort your | © } 
more © ſex to thoſe avocations which can alone render | Ml 4 
that © them what hey with to be, car equals, and what 8 
upon we heartily wiſh them to be, our be/pmates.— 5H 
| are ] do aſſure you, that tho' a man, I am none of 


* thoſe lordly or tenacious tyrants, who would deny 
* them any privileges they are capable of making 
© a good uſe of, and will very readily allow, that 
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Book I 


it is a duty incumbent on every parent, gull « 
dian, or huſband, to improve, as much «s if « 
them lies, the genius he may find in the femyMl « 
he has under his protection, c 


© YouR recommending the ſtudy of philoſophy 


ſince, | 
paſhon: 


of pre 
wiſer | 


Ho 


to the ladies, as well as the many reflection trance 
which I find ſprinkled thro* your works, coil are to 
vince me you are not wholly ignorant your « rewarc 
in a ſcience you can ſpeak fo feelingly up « what 
When I ſay philoſophy, I mean that moſt ue © virtuo 
branch which teaches the knowledge of or © the di 
ſelf ; — the true nature of the nobler part of ol < perio! 
being, the ſoul ;—its manner of acting throui © of an! 
the organs of the body; — wherefore ſo mud © our p 
circumſcribed ; — and how it would operate i «© what 
diſincumbered from matter.—I dare believe yo gina! 
have thought intenſely on all theſe things; anti + Grea 
tho” no definite anſwer can be expected, as it vi + ſelf b 
impoſlible to arrive at certainty where the Al- 
mighty himſelf has placed a bar to human pere. L 
tration; yet to hear a variety of opinions in wh degr 
ſo nearly concerns us, enlarge whatever iden that 
we may have of our own, and affords a god equ⸗ 
deal of pleaſure to a contemplative mind, $ lech 
* mor 
* THAT we have ſouls very different from * con 
what are to be found in any other ſpecies d © Dr 
created beings we have an acquaintence with, 
neither Lucretius, nor any of his followers, ev! e | 
pretended to deny; but then they bring in/{inf 61 
in the brute world, ſo near to reaſon in the u- . 
man, that the preference given to the latter is 0 
very ſmall, if any: — they tell us, every animal 
has a ſufficient ſhare of ſagacity to enable it 0 Ef 
provide tor its own preſervation, which is more © an 
than we can always ſay of that ſovereign reaſon co 


we ſo much boaſt of, and pride ourſelves upon; 
unc 
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« ſince, liable to be ſubjected every moment to 
« paſſions of various kinds, it has not the power 
« of preventing us from falling into miſchiefs the 
« wiſer beaſts avoid. 


How theſe unfortunate propenſities got en- 
trance into our nature, —by what means they 
are to be reſtrained, and whether any farther 
reward attends our practice of ſelf-denial, than 
what a regular, or what is commonly called a 
virtuous life, affords us in this world, I leave to 
the divines; all I am contending for is the ſu- 
periority of human nature,—that the 5 
of animals is in no degree of competition wit * 
our power of reflection, and that there is ſome- 7 
what in the ſoul which proves it of divine ori- be 
ginal, and, in verity, an emanation from the WT 
Great Soul of all; and if ſo, that it muſt in it- 

it 


. 


ſelf be incorruptible and immortal. 3; þ 
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© LET thoſe men, who ſeem to take delight in 
degrading their own nature, by levelling it with 
that of the brutes, pretend the inſtinct ot the one Nh 

uals the reaſon of the other ;—that the intel- 
lectual checks we feel on every miſdoing is no 
more than the prejudice of education ;— that 
conſcience is an airy, empty name, and ſay with 


Dryden, f | 


© By education we are all miſled, 
So we believe, becauſe we jo ore bred : 

he prieft continues what the nurſe began, 
And thus the child impoſes on the man. 
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© LET them, I ſay, purſue this argument, weak 
and ill-jounded as it is; I will not go about to 
confute it, becauſe there is a nearer way to prove 

the 
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the point in queſtion, and is, I think, more de. 


* monſtrative than even thought, invention, re. 
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flection, or any of thoſe powers which are ge. 
nerally mentioned to diſtinguiſh the immor:] 
from the animal ſoul, 


© THERE is a ſomething in us which neither 
nurſe nor prieſt could be able to inſpire us with; 
— a ſomething which we have not at command, 
either to ſerve us when we moſt ſtand in need 
of it, or to chide from us, though we ſhould 
never ſo much as attempt to do it; — it flaſhs; 
upon us when we are not aware of it ;—it is 
with us, and it is gone, in the ſame inſtant ; like 
lightening, ſudden, ſtrong, and no ſooner found 
than loſt. 


WIA I mean are thoſe ſtarts of preſcicnce 
which 1 never met any one yet that had denied 
he had experienced in a more or leſs degree — 
At the time when we are moſt relaxed from 
thought and buſy cares, perhaps laughing with 
our triends over a chearful bowl, a ray of this 
divine attribute ſhall ſhoot upon us, and tell us 
that ſuch or ſuch a thing will happen; but then 
it is fleeting, tranſient, and vaniſhes in the ſame 
inſtant that it came, and we know not that we 
ever had it till the event it had foreſhewn ar- 
rives ; then it returns to memory, and ſecms to 
reproach the little regard paid to it. 


Ir would be in vain to aſſert that all this is 
no more than the reſult of former thougnts, 
which when uncalled, recoil upon us; becauſe 
theſc flaſhes of fore- knowledge are frequently on 
affairs we never thought upon, or had the Icaſt 


concern in, yct ſome time after when We bear 
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« of them, we ſhall remember that we had warn- 
0 ing of them. 


« As ſuch ſudden emanations therefore are pre- 
vented from being of any manner of ſervice to 
us in the — of our wordly affairs, by 
their not obtaining a place in the retentive fa- 
culty, and it would be the moſt daring impiety 
to imagine, that the Great Author of nature 
does any thing in vain, ought we not to believe 
them ſent to convince us we have within us a 

of his own Divine Eſſence, to raiſe in us a 
high idea of the true dignity of our ſouls, to 
bleſs inceſſantly, and praiſe with humbleſt gra- 
titude, the Beſtower of privileges ſo immenſe, 
and to be careful not to commit any action to 
render us unworthy of them. 
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© As among the many arguments made uſe of 
in favour of the immortality of the ſoul, I never 
found this had a place ; I ſhould not expect it 
would have much weight, if I were not cenvin- 
ced every reader will find the truth of it in his 
own breaſt : — for m „I look on it as a 
proof beyond all . A. and that it ſeems in- 
tended for an univerſal one; becauſe it ſtands in 
need of no learning to ſupport it, and may be 
received by the meaneſt capacity, as well as by 
the moſt extenſive. 
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© In an age ſuch as this, when the belief of an- 
nihilation 1s the creed in vogue, all attempts to 
prevent a doctrine ſo abſurd, and of ſo manifeſtly 
wicked a tendency, from taking too deep a 
root, ought to be encouraged ; for which reaſon 
* I flatter myſelf you will inſert this in the next 
* Jucubrations you oblige us with ; and if you are 
* lo good to ſubjoin your own opinion of the mat- 
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* ter, I dare anſwer it will be perfectly agreeable 
to the greateſt part of your readers, and parti. 
* cularly to him who is, 


With the utmsf? reſpef?, 
Mapamn, 


Richmond, Your meft obedient, 


Jan. 21, 1744-5. 
PL ATONIDEs. 


P. S. As thoſe intellectual warnings above. 
* mentioned are more frequent with ſome people 
than others, I imagine a hint how they might te 
improved would be of ſervice ; but that as you 
© and your fair affociates ſhall judge convenient. 


THis new, and I believe, indeed, before un- 
thought-of notion very much charmed us all ; — 
we fell immediately into a little reſverie, and after 
a ſhort retroſ into ourſelves, concurred in 
owning we had each of us felt that flaſh of pre. 
fcience which Platonides ſo emphatically deſcribes; 
we cannot therefore avoid giving it as our joint 
opinion, that it muſt proceed from ſomething more 
than chance; that ſuch a ray of knowledge, or 
inſpiration rather, ſhould all at once, and without 
any endeavour, or even deſire of it, ſtrike upon the 
mind; and that it is one of thoſe many marks we 
carry about us, of being formed according to the 
image of our all-wife Creator, 


Vr ſuch is the ſtupidity and blindneſs of the 
greateſt part of mankind, that we value ourſelves 
on trifles, and take a pleaſure in degrading the on! 
thing worthy of regard, — the immortal ſoul ! — 
chat which alone gives us the title of lords of the 
creation, 
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rrecable ¶ creation, and a right to diſpoſe of other beings as 
ve find neceſſary for our ſupport or paſtime. 


I BELIEVE it is agreed to by all, I mean of 
thoſe who agree to any thing beyond what the 
ſenſual eye can penetrate into, that there are innu- 
merable orders of beings between us and the 
Great Author of all; and if ſo, how mult theſe 
ſuperior ſpirits commiſerate, for by the excellence 
of their nature they have it not in their power to 

Lor; contemn our foibles ; how muſt it grieve them 
when they look down, and ſce us priding our- 
above. WW ſclves on a ſet of well-turned features, a delicate 
people fin, fine hair, or teeth, which a thouſand accidents 
light te may deprive us of in a moment, and old age infal- 
as von libly decays, yet not only neglect, but deny we are 
enient ¶ in poſſeſſion of that which no croſs events, no ſicx- 
ueſs, no length of days, nor death itſelf can hurt; 
ore un- that which will laſt when time ſhall be no more, 
all; - 21d tread in glory the ſacred rounds of eternity 
1d after 
rred in AN adequate ſatisfaction muſt it alſo afford to 
of pre- the great enemy of mankind, while he flatters him- 
cribes; MI {clf, that by fo 3 renouncing all pretenſions 
ar joint to immortality, we all be, indeed, cut off from 
g mor the inheritance promiſed to the children of God. 
e, or d 
vithout Bur I hope, and am perſwaded, that this doc- 
pon the trine of annihilation is but from the lip; — that 
rks we the heart at leaſt, in moſt people, diſavows ſo love 
to the and groveling a principle ; and that they are only 
tempted to profeſs it in complaiſance to ſome, who, 
to prevail on them to act as they would have them 
of the in this world, endeavour to make them think there 
rſelves is nothing either to be wiſhed, or dreaded, in the 
he only Bl next. If there be any weak enough to adopt in 
ul!—W *clity ſo abſurd a principle, it can be only thoſe 
of th K 2 who, 
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who, indulging themſelves in a continual ſeries d 
voluptuouſneſs, aſſign no other employment for the 
mind than the ſtudy of new pleaſures :—theſe ar: 
too impatient, or if you will, too indolent, to ain 
at any thing that is not in their immediate grafy, 
and they would net deny themſelves the leaf 
enjoyment of the preſent now, even for the afſy. 
rance of a Mahometan paradiſe in futuro. 


THrene is certainly a poſſibility for the ſoul to 
be ſo abſorbed in the gratification df the ſenſes, 2 
to loſe for a time all its power of operating, and 
become as it were dead within us ! 


Nay, I have heard of people fo far gone in this 
wretched lethargy, as to repine at nature for 
making them of human kind, and giving the pre- 
ference to the brute-creation, merely becauſe many 
of them are endued with higher and more poignznt 
ſenſations. Theſe may indeed well put themſelve 
on a level with the beaſts they imitate z and being 
2 debaucheries rendered incapable of any 
ideas of ſpiritual felicities, take a pleaſure in be- 
lieving they ſhall be no more, when they can no 
more act as at preſent. 


I THINK ſome virtuoſoes of the royal ſociety 
ſome time ago had the curioſity to try the experi- 
ment whether, by transferring the blood of one 
animal into another, the nature of the creature 
would be tranſmigrated alſo : how far they were 
ſatisfied in this point, I either never heard, or have 
forgot ; but what occaſioned my making mention 
of the whim was, that reaching the ears of a young 
ſurgeon, who had a great ambition for being talked 
of, put it into his head to make the ſame 7 be- 
tween a man and a cat: the project ſo much 
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it for ti, Maleaſed him, that he talked of nothing elſe in al 
theſe ar companies where he was admitted; and either be- 
„to ain Wing of that opinion, or pretending to be ſo, that 
e graſp; the human and animal ſoul were of the ſame na- 
he lea MW ture, and lodged in the blood, became very enter- 
he aff. 


ſoul to 
nſes, 2 
185 And 


e in thi; 


5 among the looſer part of his acquaintance, 
by deſcribing to them how his cat-man would fit 
purring in the chimney-corner, how he would fly 
it a mouſe, play with it, and then growl over it 
while devouring it: — nay, to ſuch a height did 
his arrogant prophaneneſs carry him, that happen- 
ing one day to be in company, among wnom was 
a clergyman, and talking in this manner, he di- 
rcted his diſcourſe particularly to him, and cloſed 


ure for bis boaſtings with a — What will become of your 
he pte. 179de now, doctor? — When once I have made my 
e many experiment, where will be the immortal ſoul ? — 


oignant Wl Egad, you muſt leave off preaching ! — and ſuch- 
mſelve like impious and impudent ſneers: to all which, 
d beine e I was informed, the good gentleman returned 
of am only a ſmile of pity and contempt. 

in be- 


THis vain-glorious young-fellow was however 


ſo much in earneſt, that he was indefatigable in 
making intereſt for a condemned criminal, in or- 


ſociety der to carry his ſcheme into execution; but whe- 
xperi- ther his requeſt was thought improper to be grant- 
of one ed, or that the fellows them{iclves choſe rather to 
eature MW ſuffer death at Tyburn, than to forego their human 


, were nature, I am not poſitive; but this I know, that 
r have ſeveral ſeſſions paſſed over, without his being able 
ention do procure a perſon on whom he might make his 


young experiment. 


y be- Tux delays he met with not agreeing with the 
much W 'mpetuoſity of his temper, and his thirſt of fame 
leaſed being far from abated, he bethought himſelf of 
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another way to obtain it; inſtead of converting a againſt | 
inan into a cat, he undertook to change a wear Ml fail 
into a rabbit : — the whole town knows how this dulged 4 
artifice was carried on, and the painsher late majeſty Ml the dign 
took to detect the impoſition, for which ſhe truly ſenſible 
merited the thanks and praiſes, not only of her ſtinate | 
own ſex, but of all mankind in general, who are, Ml ©? realo 
or ought to be equally intereſted in ſupporting the 
dignity of human nature. — Would all the great 
exert themſelves in the like manner, for the de- of peop 
tection of frauds and impoſitions in every ſhape, WI Ke 
and pluck the vizard from the face of vice, cor- e 
ruption and exaction would ſoon be baniſhed from WM ©? 
the nation, and even thoſe who neither feared nor 
hoped a ſuture world, become honeſt, when they lc 
icund it was for their intereſt in his to be fo. p<rhap 


Bur to return to thoſe who may unhappily but 
have ſuffered the animal foul to get the better of who, 
the rational: — thoſe, I ſay, who allow no hea- they h 
ven, but what the gratification of their inordinate 18 


appetites afford; — thoſe who not only belicv: 
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4 themſcives, but take the liberty of aſſerting before openc 
others, that their paſhons were given them to in- who « 
4 dulge, and that man has a right to act whatever he preſſe 
4 has a will todo; yet it is my firm opinion, and! 
i flatter myſelf not ill: grounded, that even among Le 
thoſe, at lcaſt the greateſt part of them, the im- Wu 
1 mortal mind will ſumetimes rife and give a ſecret 
4 check to the ill they otherwiſe would be guilty cf. A 
4 — It is true, they endeavour to diſguiſe the ſacred mod. 
4 impulſe by the name of morality : but pray what is turn 
| morality but virtue ? and what can infpire us with COUT 
47 virtue, but that ray of divinity within us, call it of {i 
4 by what name you will, which alone can teach 1s ſubſ 
„ the difference between good and ill? — the pa- 
4 ſions will never do it, and the ſenſes, their infti- 2 


gators and excitors, cannot be expected to plead 
again 
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againſt themſelves : — they have their cravings, 
and fail not to torment the breaſt when not in- 
dulged ; ſo that even thoſe who would be blind to 
the dignity of human nature, cannot avoid being 
ſenſible of it at ſometimes, tho” at others, an ob- 
ſtinate perverſeneſs may prevail, and give the lie 
to reaſon, 


THe ſoul, however, at leaſt in the generality 
of people, acts more vigorouſly as the paſhons grow 
weaker, and the body is enfeebled by infirmities or 
age, and at the pangs of death diſcloſes itſelf in the 
mo! conſpicuous light: — it then preſents us at 
ene view with all the good and evil of our paſt 
ves, diſguiſes nothing of what we have been, aud 
pechaps nnparts what we ſhall be. — This indeed 
is a point which none of the living can diſculs, 
but I have the authority of ſeveral learned men, 
who, from the. obſcrvations they made of ſome 
they happened to have been Kay with in the 
moment of diſſolution, thought they had reaſon 
to believe, that ſtrange and amazing ſcenes were 
opened to the dying perſon's view, as Mr. Waller, 
who doubtleſs was of this opinion, elegantly ex- 
preſſes it, 


Leaving the old, both worlds at once they view, 
Who ftand upon the threſhold of the new. 


ALL this I know will be laughed at by our 
modern ſceptics ; — they will aſk, who has re- 
turned from the other world to give us an ac- 
count? and what proof, beyond the ſuppoſition 
of ſome few viſionaries, can be brought, that ſpirit 
ſubſiſts when ſeparated from matter? 


To which for anſwer I ſhall refer them to the 
works of thoſe great and learned authors, whoſe 
* + judge 
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judgment _ preſume not to queſtion in other 
things, and if they are not convinced by it in 
this, it would be the utmoſt vanity to imagine 


any thing the Female Spectutor can advance ſhould 
have greater weight. 
Nor only the divines and poets of all ages, bif 


the beſt and wiſeſt of the ancient philoſopher, 
have vindicated the doctrine of the ſoul's immor. 
tality and exiſting in ſome future ſtate, tho" they 
agree not as to what kind :—they differed accord- 
ing to the various principles they believed and 
taught ; — ſome providing for the fpirits of the 
deceaſed no more than two places, the one of hap- 
pineſs, the other of miſery ; while other ſets en- 
larged their bounds to a multiplicity of worlds, 
them 
mote pure, and bringing them nearet to perfection 
but al unite in the main point, that from the 
nature of God, and the nature of our own ideas, 
this ſpot we now inkabit is but the firſt ſtage the 
ſoul has to make in her eternal progreſs. 


Bor I ſhall now preſent my readers with the 
other letter I made mention of, which, as it car- 
ries with it an air of veracity, may perhaps ſerve 
as a proof that death has no power over the ſoul, 
to thoſe who are not determined to ſhut their eyes 


againſt conviction. 
To the FEMALE SPECTATOR. 


Mapan, 
0 1 H E preſent age wantonly affecting to depre- 
6 Clate every thing relating to the intellectual 
world, without reflecting how ill an effect it may 
© have upon the morals and manners of poſterity, 
© it is Certainly the duty of every 8 — 
© perſon 
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« perſon to contribute all in his power towards era- 
« dicating thoſe abſurd notions, which, I am ſorry 
© to ſay, are induſtriouſly cultivated, and have 
© taken but too deep a root among us. 


To deny the poſſibility of ſpirits appearing 
after their bodies are laid in the earth, is flying 
© in the face of all hiſtory, both ſacred and pro- 
« phane ; yet how is ſuch an opinion now laughed 
© out of doors! — Any one who attempts to vin- 
© dicate it, is looked upon by all his acquaintance 
© as a weak and ſu 2 L it is in van 
© to quote either the Old or New Teſtament, ways 
© are found out to evade the authority of the ſacred 
© text, and ſome there are preſumptuous enough to 
© avow their diſbelief of every thing contained in 
* thoſe inſpired writings, | 


© I am very ready to acknowledge there are 
© many ridiculous reports of apparitions ; but what 
© of that ? muſt we diſcredit all hiſtory becauſe 
© ſome romances have borne that title? muſt we 
throw aſide all accounts of voyages and travels 
© becauſe of thoſe preſented to us by Sir Fohn 
© Mandevil ? — That were to baniſh the moſt 
© uſcful parts of learning out of the world; and I 
* may with the ſame juſtice infer, that to deny 
there ever were, or are any ap e of de- 
© ceaſed perſons, meerly becauſe ſome idle. ſtories 
* without foundation have been raiſed concerning 
them, is going a great way towards renounci 
© a belief of the immortality of the ſoul; the 
* greateſt and ſevereſt blow that can be given to all 
© virtue and religion in general. 


I AM apt to believe, madam, from your man- 
* ner of writing, that you are not of the number 
© of thoſe modern infidels ; nor are ſo tenacious 

K 5 on 
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© on the ſtrength of your own penetration, as 


© reject as fabulous whatever is not to be account. 
for by human underſtanding. 


© Is this confidence I will venture to give you 

© a little narrative of a ſupernatural appearance, 

© the truth of which I am perfectly convinced of, 

© as well as are ſeveral other perſons of undoubted 
© credit now living. 


© You have, without all queſtion, heard of the 
© celebrated dutcheſs of Mazarine, miſtreſs to 
© King Charles II. the lady of whom Mr. Walls, 
in his deſcription of the fair favourites of that 
* monarch, thus ſpeaks : 


* When thro the world fair Mazarine had run, 
* Bright as her fellow-traveller the fun, 

* Hither at laſt the Roman eagle flies, 

As the laſt triumph of her conqu” ring eyes. 


© Nox is it likely you ſhould have been unac- 
© quainted with the character, if not the perſon of 
< madam de Beauclair, who was no leſs admircd 
© and loved by his royal brother and ſucceſſor 
James II; but it is poſſible you may never have 
© been told that there was a friendſhip between 
* theſe two ladies, ſuch as is rarely to be found 
between perſons of the ſame ſex, eſpecially of 
© thoſe bred up in courts: the parity of their 
* circumſtances certainly contributed a good deal 
toward it; they had both loſt their royal lovers, 
the one by death, the other by abdication ; — 
both were women of excellent underſtanding ; 
© — both had enjoyed all that the world could 
© give, and when I had the honour of being ac- 
0 3 wich them, were arrived at an age to 
deſpiſe all the pompous vanities of it. 
© AFTER 
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on, as 4 © AFTER the burning of Whitehall, they were 

counts I © allotted very handſome apartments in the ſtable- 

© yard, St. James's, but the face of public affairs 

being then wholly changed, and a new ſet of 

give you courtiers, as well as rules of behaviour, came 

eararice WM © into vogue, they converſed almoſt only with each 
inced of © other. 
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© ABOUT this time it was, that r-a/on firſt began 
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© to oppole itſelf to faith, or at leaſt to be ſet up 1 
d of he againſt it, by ſome who had an ambition to be 11 
treſs h thought more penetrating than their neighbours : 1 
Maler, © — the doctrine ſoon ſpread, and was too much it . 
of that © talked, not to be frequently a ſubject of conver- {4 + 
© ſation for theſe two ladies ; and though I cannot _ 
© ſay that either of them were thoroughly con- 1 
vinced by it, yet the ſpecious arguments made We: þ 


«© uſe of by perſons of high reputation for their 5 

* learning, had ſuch an effect on both, as to raiſe 95 i 
great doubts in them concerning the immateria- * 

«* lity of the ſoul, and the certainty of its exiſtence 

* after death. In one of the ſerious conſultations { 

© they had together on this head, it was agreed I 

© between them, that on whichever of them the 
lot ſhould fall to be firſt called from this world, 
© ſhe ſhould return, if there was a poflibility of 
doing ſo, and give the other an account in 
© what manner ſhe was diſpoſed of. — This pro- 
© miſe it ſeems was often repeated, and the 
dutcheſs happening to fall ſick, and her life de- 
© ſpaired of by all about her, madam de Beauclair 
© reminded her of what ſhe expected from her; 
© to which her grace replied, ſhe might depend 
upon her performance. Theſe words paſſed 
between them not an hour before the diſſolution 
of that great lady, and were ſpoke before 
* ſeveral perſons who were in the room, but at that 
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' © the inheritors of hereafter : — therefore, added I, 
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* time they were far from comprehending the 
© meaning of what they heard. 


* SOME years after the dutcheſs's deceaſe, hap- 
* pening, ina viſit I made to madam de Beauclair, 
to fall on the topic of futurity, ſhe expreſſed her 
* diſbelief of it with a great deal of warmth ; 
© which a little ſurprizing me, as being of a quite 
© contrary way of thinking myſelf, and had always, 
© by the religion ſhe profeſſed, ſuppoſed her highly 
© ſo, I took the liberty of offering ſome arguments, 
* wkich I imagined would have been convincing, 


© life to come : to which ſhe anſwered, that not 
© all that the whole world could ſay, ſhould ever 
© perſwade her to that opinion; and then related 
© to me the com made between her and her 
dear departed friend the dutcheſs of Mazarine. 


. © IT was in vain I urged the ſtrong probability 
© there was, that ſouls in another world might not 
© be permitted to perform the engagements they 
© had entered into in this, eſpecially when th 
© were of a nature repugnant to the Divine Wil 
© — hich, ſaid I, has manife/tly placed a flaming 
© ſword between human knowledge and the preſpect 
© of that glorious Eden, we hope, by faith, to be 


her grace of Mazarine may be in poſſeſſion of all 
© thoſe immenſe felicities which are promiſed to the 
© virtuous, and even now interceeding that the dear 
© partner of her heart may ſhare the ſame, yet ba 
© denied the privilege of imparting to you what ſbe 
is, or that ſhe exiſts at all. | 


* NoTHINnG I could ſay, made the leaſt impreſ- 
© ſton; and I found, to my very great concern, 


that ſhe was become as much an advocate = 
C S 
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« the new doctrine of non-exiſtence after death, 
« as any of theſe who at firſt propoſed it; on 
© which, from that time forward, I avoided all 
« diſcourſe with her on that head. 


Ir was not however many months after we had 
this converſation, that I happened to be at the 
© houſe of a perſon of condition, whom, fince the 
death of the dutcheſs of Mazarine, madam de 
© Beauclair had the greateſt intimacy with of any 
© of her acquaintance : — we were juſt ſat down 
© to cards about nine o'clock in the evening, as 
© near as I can remember, when a ſervant came 
© haſtily into the room, and acquainted the lady I 
© was with, that madam de Beauclair had ſent to 
© intreat ſhe would come that moment to her, 
adding, that if ſhe ever deſired to ſee her more 


© in this world, ſhe muſt not delay her viſit. 


© So odd a meſſage might very well ſurprize 
© the perſon to whom it was delivered ; and not 
* knowing what to think of it, ſhe aſked who 
© brought it, and being told it was madam de 
© Beauclair's groom of the chambers, ordered he 
© ſhould came in, and demanded of him it his lady 
© were well, or if he knew of any thing extraor- 
© di that had happened to her, which ſhould 
. — * this haſty ſummons. To which he an- 
© {wered, that he was intirely incapable of telling 
© her the ing, only as to his lady's health, 
© he never ſaw nor heard her complain of any in- 
©* diſpolition. 


EL. then, ſaid the lady, a little out of 

© humour, I defire you will make my excuſe, as 1 

© have really a great cold, and am fearful the night- 

© air may increaſe it, but tomorrow I will not fail 
© to wait on her very early in the morning. 8 

Ihe 
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* THE man being gone, we were beginning to 
© form ſeveral — — on this meſſage of by 
dam de Beauclair, but before we had time to 
agree on what might be the moſt feaſible occa- 
© fion, he returned again, and with him Mrs, 


* Ward, her woman, both ſeeming very much 
* confuſed and out of breath. 


O, madam, ſaid ſhe, my lady expreſſes an inf. 
© mite concern that you refuſe this requeſt, which, 


* ſhe ſays, will be her laſt be ſays, that ſhe i: 


© convinced of not being in à condition to receive © the, 
« your viſit tomorrow ; but as a token f her friend. © bebo! 


* ſhip bequeaths you this little caſket, containing © whit 
her watch, necklace, and ſome «ther jewels, which © ſhe | 


© ſhe deftres you will wear in remembrance of her. © face 
tion 
< THESE words were accompanied with the « ſubj 
delivery of the legacy ſhe mentioned, and that, 
© as well as Mrs. Wand: words, threw us both c] 
into a conſternation we were not able to ex- © ore; 
« preſs ;—the lady would fain have entered into tha 
© ſome diſcourſe with Mrs. ard, concerning the con 
© affair, but ſhe evaded it by ſaying, ſhe had left «© (we 
© only an under-maid with ma de Beauclair, © of 
© and muſt return immediately; on which the « tha 
lady cried all at once, I will go with you, there to 


« muſt be ſomething very uncommon certainly in 
© this / J offered to attend her, being, as I well 6 


* might, defirous of getting ſome light into what © cal 
Lat preſent appeared fo myſterious. « dil 
| « ful 

© In fine, we went that inſtant, but as no men- in 
tion was made of ine, nor madam de Brauclair © va 
* might not probably be informed I was with *m 
© the lady when her ſervant came, good- manners m 
and decency obliged me to wait in a lower apart- al 


ment, unleſs ſhe gave leave for my admittance. 
| © SHE 
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« SHE was, however, no ſooner informed I was 
there, than ſhe defired I ſhould come up: —I 
did ſo, and found her ſitting in an eaſy chair near 
© her bed-ſide, and in my eyes, as well as all thoſe 
© preſent, ſeemed in as perfect health as ever the 
© had been, 


© Ow our enquiring if ſhe felt any inward dif- 
© order within herſelf, which ſhould give room 
© for the melancholly apprehenſions her meſſage 
© teſtified, ſhe replied in the negative; yet, ſaid 
* ſhe, with a little ſigh, you will ſoon, very ſcon, 
* bebold me paſs from this world mto that eternity 
© which I once doubted, but am now aſſured of. As 
© ſhe ſpoke theſe laſt words ſhe looked full in my 
© face, as it were to remind me of the converſa- 
tion we had frequently held together on that 
ſubject. 


©I TOLD her I was heartily glad to find fo 
© great a change in her ladyſhip's ſentiments, but 
that I hoped ſhe had no reaſon to imagine the 
* conviction would be fatal; which ſhe only an- 
© ſwered with a gloomy ſmile, and a clergyman 
* of her own Ne, whom ſhe had ſent for, 
© that moment coming in, we all quitted the room 
to leave him at liberty to exerciſe his function. 


© IT exceeded not half an hour before we were 
* called in again, and ſhe appeared, after having 
© diſburthened her conſcience, to be more chear- 
ful, than before; her eyes, which were as pierc- 
© ing as poſſible, ſparkled with an uncommon vi- 
© vacity, and ſhe told us, ſhe ſhould die with the 
more ſatisfaction, as ſhe enjoyed in her laſt mo- 
ments the preſence of two perſons the moſt agree- 
* able to her in this world, and in the next world 
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© ze ſure of enjoying the ſociety of one, who in 
© life had been the deareſt to her, 


© We were both beginning to diſſwade her from 
© giving way to thoughts which there ſeemed not 
© the leaſt probability of being verified ; when ſhe 
put a ſtop to what we were about to urge, by 
* ſaying, Talk no more of that, —my time is ſhort, 
© and 1 would not have the ſmall ſpace allowed n- 
© to be with you waſted in vain delufion +: — know, 
© continued ſhe, I have ſeen my dear dutcheſs 
© Mazarine ;— I perceived not how ſhe entered, 
* but turning my eyes towards yonder corner of the 
© reom, 1 ſaw her ſtand in the ſame form and ha- 
© bit ſht was accuſtomed to appear when living; 
* fain would I have ſpoke, but had not the power 
© of utterance ; — ſhe tcok a little circuit round 
© the chamber, ſeeming rather to ſwim than walk ; 
then flopped by the fide of that Indian cheſt, 
© and lorking on me with her uſual ſweetneſs, Beau- 
« clair, ſaid ſhe, between the bours of twelve and 
one this evening you will be with me : — the ſur- 
* prize I was in at firſt, being a little abated, | 
© began to aſk ſome queſtions concerning that futurt 
* world I was ſo on to viſit, but on my opening 
F my lips fer that purpoſe, ſbe vaniſhed from my 
* ſight I know not how, 


Tur clock was now very near ſtriking 
© twelve, and, as ſhe diſcovered not the lealt 
* ſymptoms of any ailment, we again aimed to 
© remove all apprehenſions of a diflolution ; but 
ve had ſcarce begun to ſpeak, when on a ſudden 
her countenance changed, and ſhe cried out, C, 
© T am fick at heart. Ward, who all thus 
© while had ſtood leaning on her chair, applied 
* ſome drops, but to no effect; ſhe grew ſtill 
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« worſe, and in about half an hour expired, it be- 
ing exactly the time the apparition had foretold. 


© I HAVE been ſo particular in relating all the 
« circumſtances of this affair, as well to prove I 
© could not be deceived in it, as to ſhew that ma; 
dam de Beauclair was neither vapouriſh nor ſu- 
© perſtitious, as my believe all are who pretend 
to ſce any thing ſupernatural:—I am, indeed, 
© very ready to allow that the force of imagina- 
© tion may impeſe upon the ſenſes, and that it 
* frequently has done ſo, and that the ſtories told 
© us in our infancy leaves behind them ideas, which, 
in our riper years, are apt to make us fanciful ; 
but in the caſe I have mentioned there could be 
© nothing of all this; the lady you may perceive 
© was fo far from any app or prepoſleſ- 
© fions of that nature, that, on the contrary, ſhe 
© looked upon them as ridiculous and abſurd, and 
© could have been convinced by nothing but the 
© teſtimony of her own eyes and ears. 


© Ir muſt be confeſſed, ſuch extraordinary means 
© of warning us of our fate but rarely happen, 
© nor can it be ſuppoſed departed ſpirits have the 
© power of viliting us at pleaſure ; for which rea- 
© ſon I look upon all ſuch agreements, as were 
© made between theſe ladies, as highly preſump- 
* tuous, and when permitted to be fulfilled, we are 
© not to imagine it done to gratify the vain curi- 
© ofity of thoſe who doubt a future ſtate, but to 
© ſtrengthen the faith of thoſe who believe in it. 


©] THINK, therefore, whoever is well aſſured 
© of the truth of ſuch an incident, t to com- 
* municate it to the public, eſpecially in theſe 
© times, when all the belief of another world, on 
© which of conſequence our good behaviour Fox 
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© this depends, ſtands in need of every help for 


maintaining any ground among us. — In thi 
view alone I have troubled you with ſo long an 
© epiſtle ; leaving you at full liberty, either to in. 
* ſert the whole of what I have wrote, or to re- 
late the ſtory after your own more agrceabl 
* manner, 
Jam, 
MAbaAu, 

2 Your conſtant reader, 
Lincoln sinn ſquare, And very great admirer, 

Jan. 31. A. 


Our whole little ſociety were very much 
touched on the reading of this account, eſpecially 
Mira, whoſe mother having been intimately ac- 
122 with madam de Brauclair, ſhe had heard 

peak of that lady as of a woman of very great 
capacity, and wholly free from the prejudices of 
education, by which narrow minds are liable to 
be impoſed upon. 


| For my part, while I have the authority of 


holy writ, the judgment of the fathers, and the 
opinion of the beſt and wiſeſt of all nations and 
religions on my fide, I ſhall not be aſhamed to 
avow my belief, that apparitions of departed ſouls 
are not merely traditional, nor aſhamed of any 


imputation our modern philoſophers may throw 
upon me for it. 


IT is certain, there have been ſo many trifling, 
and indeed ridiculous reports, concerning ſpirits 
and haunted houſes, that ſeveral well-meaning 
perſons, not able to credit all they hear, give ear 
to nothing of that nature; ſo that did the whole 
proof of the immortality of the ſoul reft in this 
article, the number of thoſe who place their /e-- 
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mum bonum in this world would be greatly in- 
creaſed ; but for the comfort of us 14 more 
exalted ideas of the infinite wiſdom, juſtice, and 
mercy of our Creator, there are a thouſand other 
no leſs convincing teſtimonies, which, whgever 
wants in bis own breaſt, may find fully expatiated 
upon in a multiplicity of learned treatiſes. 


THEy ſay, what we wiſh we moſt readily be- 
licve: and if ſo, nothing, methinks, can be more 


range than that man, ambitious and inquiſitive _ 


by nature, ſhould, with ſo much eaſe, give up 
his hopes of eternity ; and make all he has to va- 
lue himſelf upon, as well as all the reſearches of 
the ever-enquiring mind, depend on a little breath, 
which the fall of a tile from a houſe, or the moſt 
minute accident may deprive him of in a moment, 
and which, without any affault from without, he 
is ſure one day will be taken from him, 


SuRE, if that ſpark of the divine eſſence, with 
which all of human race are more or leſs illu- 
mined, could ſuffer annihilation, thoſe who deny 
themſelves poſſeſſed of it, and expect to periſh as 
the brutes, deſerve to do fo. g 

Tk folly or madneſs of ſuch notions would, 
however, like other kind of idiotiſms, find pity 
from their fellow-creatures, were not thoſe- poſ- 
ſeſſed of them wicked enough to endeavour to 
render the infection univerſal : everx one who 
thinks this way, is indefatigable in his labours to 
bring others into the ſame opinion with himſelf : 
—a mark of envy and malice little inferior to 
that diſpoſition which Milton afcribes to the fallen 
angels; for what can be more calculated for the 
deſtruction of mankind, than to aboliſh that only 
principle which can preſerve any order 2 
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236 The FEMALE Book 11. On, | 
them! — for let us boaſt as much as we will of Wl ſerve reg 
morality, honour, and good-nature, paſſion will I keep vic 
ſometimes overleap thoſe bounds; even in the beſt I ſwered, 
of us, if not reſtrained by the conſideration of fu. ¶ death ſh 
turity. How juſtly does Shakeſpear expreſs this ¶ it woulc 
ſentiment in bis ho of Hamlet / for if once we {MW nouncec 
bring ourſelves to anſwer in the negative this im- was to 
portant queſtion, ſo that 
where 
To be, or not to be! enough 


it would be eaſy for the ungoverned will to bea In a 
down every thing before it, and tread all human dous, ' 
inſtitutions under foot : all diſtinction between awe : - 
right and wrong would ceaſe :— ſtrength to over- that ne 
power, and cunning to circumvent, would be the humar 
only virtues, and he who moſt excelled in theſe be be of 


the happy man ; as Mr. Dryden ſays, day 3 
turns 
The world is made for the bold impious man, forma 
Who flops at nothing, ſeizes all be can. in the 
prehe 


War, indeed, would be ſcrupled that afford- find 1 
ed the proſpect either of profit or pleaſure ] nay, 
would it be thought wiſdom to heſitate in the pur- 1. 
ſuit! — Life, we all know, is but of a ſhort dura- the | 
tion, and naturally attended with cares and diſ- ſecre 
eaſes; who would not then endeavour to ſweeten blac 
it as much as poſſible, and partake all the enjoy- veri 
ments of the ſenſes, While we have power to do 


it, ſince in the grave none are to be found, and 5 
we expect nothing beyond it 

Tuus would every one ſeck only his own lute 
contentment and the gratification of his paſſions, IS 
omg any regard to what others ſuffered by tn 


On, 


BoOK II. 


On, but you will ſay, there are laws to pre- 
ſerve regularity among us, and ſevere penalties to 
keep vice in bounds: — th which it may be an- 
ſwered, that if this doctrine of a non- entity after 
death ſhould become univerſal, the corruption of 
it would, doubtleſs, be ſo too, and he who pro- 
nounced the ſentence, and he whoſe buſine; it 
was to execute it, would both equally be ſwayed ; 
ſo that the criminal would have little to fear: 
where all are alike guilty, who will be hardy 
enough to throw the firſt ſtone ! 


In a word, it is the thoughts of this tremen- 
dous, yet deſirable futurity, that keeps us all in 
awe: — Mr. Locke has proved to a demonſtration, 
that nothing is more inconſiſtent with itſelf than 
human nature: — no one is certain that he ſhall 
be of the ſame opinion to-morrow that he is to- 
day ; and thoſe who depend for any grateful re- 
turns of love, friendſhip, good office, or the per- 
formance of any promiſe or vows, though made 
in the moſt ſolemn manner, on a perſon who ap- 
prehends no puniſhment hereafter, I am afraid will 


find themſelves miſerably deceived. 


I am convinced, that were there a window in 
the breaſt, through which might be diſcovered the 
ſecret receſſes of every heart, we ſhould find ſome 
black and corrupted ſeeds in all, which would 


verify the poet's words, that 
All men would be wicked if they dur. 


Bo r this is a principle the Latitudinarians abſo- 
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lutely deny ; and, if you will believe them, honour 
is of itſelf ſufficient to hinder them from commit- 
ting any action to the prejudice of ſociety and the 
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common good, though never ſo pleaſing or inte. 
reſting to themſelves. | 


PEOPLE, ſay they, who are governed by the 
ſtories told them by the prieſts, and ſquare their 
actions according to the written rules of religion, 
have mean and mercenary minds : — for their 
own parts, they are above the hopes of reward, or 
the fears of puniſhment, but will do all the good 
they can notwithſtanding, becauſe it is conſiſtent 
with the laws of nature. 


I couLD wiſh they would perform what they 
ſo loudly boaſt of, and really do all the good they 
could even from this motive ; but I fancy, if we 
examine ever ſo ſlightly into the behaviour of the 
2 part of them, we ſhall find what they cal 

oing of good, is only what promiſes ſomething, 
x nengy at that time, they imagine a good to them- 
elves. 


Bur, methinks, there is ſomewhat ſtrangely 
farcical in their talking after this manner: — Is 
it not in the expectation of recompence, of ſome 
kind or other, that all our undertakings are ſet on 
foot | — What are all our emulations, our ſtrug- 
gles, our endeavours, but the aiming at ſome point, 
in the attainment of which we place our happi- 
neſs ! — Are not the hopes of fame, pleaſure, or 
profit, the bribes which inſtigate us in every thing 
we do ! — The beft, as well as worſt, are wholly 
governed by this view: — the nobleſt virtues and 
the fouleſt vices are alike excited by it, and though 
they take different paths to arrive at their defires, 
ſelf-ſatisfaCtion is {till the center to which our 
tootiteps tend, | 
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How prepoſterous, therefore, how abſurd is it, 
that people ſhall think no toils, no dangers, no 
ſubmiſſions, too much, in order to purchaſe ſuch 
z temporary and uncertain happineſs, as the joys 
of this ſhort life can give; yet cry it is beneath 
the greatneſs of their ſouls to do any thing in the 
hope of an everlaſting reward in the realms of 


never-fading glory. 


As to that thing called honour, by which fo 
many pretend to be reſtrained from being guilty of 
any mean or baſe action, a perſon, the leaſt con- 
verſant with the world, may be furniſhed with in- 
numerable inſtances to prove it is no more than 
ſound ; — pompous indeed, but fleeting ; empty, 
and variable as the air, when not accompanied 
with religion: the conſideration how little it is to 
be relied upon, brings to my mind an event, 
which happened, ſome few years ſince, in a family 
| was perfectly acquainted with, and which at the 
fume time made ſome noiſe in town, as the per- 
ſons concerned were of condition and figure, 


MARTIUS was a general in the army, and, 
like the patron of his arms, was no leſs amorous 
than valiant, and ſerved both the powers of love 
and war with equal ſucceſs : after a long courſe 
of triumphs in the field and ruelle, he was very 
near being foiled by a young lady, whoſe inno- 
cence was equal to her beauty, and who, on the 
firſt diſcovery made of his inclinations, gave him 
a rebuft, ſuch as he had not been accuſtomed to 


be treated with. 


Ix vain he tempted her with all the arts which 
artful men practiſe on our too often un 
believing ſex: — in vain he followed her with 
preſents, promiſes, ſighs, tears, made uſe of every 
argument 


and 
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argument that love could dictate, or that wit 
could form: — her virtue, like a rock, was im. 
pregnable to all aſſaults from without, and as little 
capable of being betrayed by any guilty tenderneſ 
within. 
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PRRSEcU TED, however, with his continual 
ſolicitations, in ſpite of all the methods ſhe could 
take to put a ſtop to them in a town where, be- 
ing obliged to be often at public places, ſhe was 
ſure of always meeting him, ſhe took a reſolu. 
tion to go into the country to a maiden aunt, 
who, having but a ſmall fortune, lived extremely 
retired ; rather choſe to baniſh herſelf from 
all the pleaſures of one of the moſt agreeable cities 
in the world, than, by her preſence give the leaf 
encouragement to a paſſion, which, as Martiu: 
was a married man, ſhe could not even think on 
without horror. 


Bur let virtue be ever fo induſtrious for iu 
preſervation, vice will ſtill be more ſo for its de- 
{trution : — Martius found means, by bribing 
one of her father's ſervants, to diſcover the place 
to which ſhe was retired, and borne on the wi 
of furious defire, immediately purſued her thither; 
but not yet determined in his mind how he'ſhould 
proceed, concealed his name and quality, and lay 
privately at an inn near the houſe which 1/menia 
(for fo | ſhall call her) had made choice of for her 
aſylum, 


Wu he remained thus perdu he was not 
idle in the proſecution of that deſign which had 
carried him ſo great a diſtance from all his other 
affairs in life: — he made a ſtrict enquiry concern- 
ing the behaviour of 7/menia, and hearing ſhe went 
but little abroad, except to church, and ſometimes 


to 
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at wit to take a little walk in the fh<lds, always accom- 
m. panied by h ho, they told hit | 
as lite] panied by her aunt, who, they told him, was in 
der 0 narrow circumſtances, and alſo extremely cove- 
nen tous; he perceived there would be difficulcies in 
getting into her company, which could no way 
: be ſurmounted without the aſſiſtance of that very 
. rſon to whom ſhe had own for protection 
e could W'” | 
be u He theref ailed upon th f th 
he was E therefore prevailed upon the woman of the 


reſoly. inn to engage the aunt of Iii to come to her 
aunt, houſe, under the Pretence of having got a hurt in 

remely her leg, the old lady being, as many of thoſe who 

f from live in the country are, a very great doctrels. 

e cities | 

e leaſt 

fartius 


nk on 


WHILE ſhe was there the general came into 
the room, as if by accident, and eaſily found means 
to ingratiate himſelf : — the landlady leaving them 
alone, as had been agreed between them, he let 


her know his name and quality, and then, having 


or it properly prepared her for the declaration, acquaint- 
its de. ed her with the paſſion he had for her lovely niece; 
ribing expatiated on the length of time he had ſuffered 


by her cruelty, and cloſed his ſpeech with the 


pla 
cd cker of a bank note of five hundred pounds for 


wi d1 
— her charitable aſſiſtance in the affair, and the pro- 
hould miſe of as much more if he ſucceeded. 

nd lay | 

e IT is not to be doubted but ſhe made ſome 


ſcruples at firſt ; but his rhetoric, together with 


that of the few words which the bit of paper con- 
tained, ſoon ſilenced all objections, and ſhe be- 


or her 


1 came entirely the creature of his will, and con- 
had certed with him on the moſt proper meaſures to 
other accomplih it. 


cern- f 
went 1 II rTII did poor Jynenia apprehend the cruel 
times ſtratægem that was laid to enſnare her innocence, 

to when the next day this wicked aunt told her, 
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that ſhe had hired a chaiſe and pair, and would 
take her out in the afternoon, and ſhew her the 
country, which as yet, ſaid ſhe, my dear niece, yu 
have ſeen nothing of. 


'THe young lady thought herſelf highly oblige 
for this proof of her love and complaiſance, and 
accordingly dreſſed herſelf as ſoon as dinner was 
over in order to go. 


THE chaiſe being come, they went together 
into it, and the coachman had orders to take : 
pretty large circuit; during this time Iſmenia w 
very agrecably entertained with the proſpect o 
ſeveral fine ſeats, which were ſcattered up and 
down, as well as with the hiſtory of thoſe who 
lived in them, related to her by her aunt, who 
was now in a moſt excellent humour, 


Two or three hours were taken up in this 
amuſement, after which the aunt ſaid ſome re- 
freſhment would be neceſſary, and bad the coach- 
man ſtop at ſome place of entertainment where 
they might go in, 


Tux fellow, who was before inſtructed what 
he was to do, drove to the gate of a houſe which 
ſtood-a little out of the road, where they alighted, 
and went into a room :— wine and cakes were 
called for, but how ſurprized and terrified was J 
menia, when ſhe ſaw the man that brought them 
in was followed by Martius, who accoſting them 
with a gay air, told them, that happening to be 
in that part of the country, and calling at this 
houſe to bait, he had ſeen them come out of the 
chaiſe, and was rejoiced to meet ſuch good com- 
pany in a place he ſo little expected them 
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THE ſpirits of J/menia were in too great a 
hurry to permit her to make any anſwer to what 
he ſaid 3 — but her aunt, who pretended to have 
been formerly well acquainted with the general, 
talked to him with a great deal of familiarity, 
and ſeemed extremely pleaſed with ſeeing him: 
Iſmenia, however, grew more and more uneaſy, 
and would have given the world for a moment's 
opportunity to let her aunt know the defigns he 
had upon her, not in the leaſt doubting but the 
old lady would then haſten away as ſoon as de- 
cency would permit. 


AFTER ſome time fortune favoured her wiſhes 
in this point, Martius went out of the room to 
give ſome orders in the houſe, and was no ſooner 
out of hearing, than ſhe diſburthened all the fears 
her innocent breaſt was full of; on which the 
treacherous wretch affected ſome ſurprize, but 
told her, that ſhe would have her be perfectly 
caſy, ſince there could be nothing offered offen- 
five to her modeſty while ſhe was preſent, and it 
would not look well to leave a man of his qua- 
lity, and whom ſhe had known fo long, in an 
abrupt manner. | 


ISMEN TA was a little ſatisfied with the rea- 
ſons ſhe gave her, and the more ſo as ſhe perceived 
the general behaved to her with no other than a 
diſtant civility, which ſhe imagined was entirely 
owing to the reſtraint he was under on her aunt's 
account ; a handſome collation being ſerved up, 
ſhe partook of it with little leſs chearfulneſs than 
ſhe would have done had this ſo much dreaded 
lover not bcen there. 


IT. was now pretty late, yet ſhe durſt not pre- 
{ume to ſet limits to her aunt's diſcretion ; and 
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finding the mentioned nothing of going, thought 
it would ill become her to remind her of it: — 
It is certain they were all extremely gay, and 
Martius taking an opportunity of drawing them 
to a window to admire the beauty of the moon, 
which was then at her full height, and ſeemed 
to dance on a little river which ran oppoſite to 
the houſe, the perfidious aunt ſlipped out of the 
room, unperceived by Iſmenia, who at that mo- 
ment was taken up with the ſoftneſs of the pro: 
pect beiore her. 


IT was not, however, long before ſhe miſled 
her, and turned haſtily about; — ſhe looked round 
the room, and not ſeeing her, cried, in ſome fort 
of confuſion, I here is my aunt? The general 
made only ſome flight anſwer, and was endez- 
vouring to engage her in diſcourſe ; but her con- 
ſternation increaſing ſhe liſtened to nothing he 
ſaid, but was going to ring the bell for the people 
of the houſe to come up, in order to enquire 
where her aunt was gone: — this he prevented 
her from doing, and plainly told her the lady on 
whom ſhe depended was gone home, and had leit 
her under his protection that night. 


SCARCE could ſhe give credit to ſo ſhocking 
a truth, till fatally convinced of it, by finding ſhe 
did not return, and the change of the general's 
behaviour : — he treated her, indeed, with no in- 
decent freedoms, but let her know ſhe was in his 
power, and that he had taken too much pains 
for the procurement of this opportunity to let it 


ſlip. 


IT is not. in the power of words to expreſs thc 
terror, the conſternation, the gonies of heart 
which the poor beguiled Jinenia now endured 1 — 
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12 wept, ſhe implored, and ſometim?s had cou- 
rage enough to menace this proſecutor of her in- 
nocence; but he was inflexible to all ſhe urged 
in the defence of her virtue, as ſa2 had been to 
che attacks he made upon it. 


Dok 11. 


Ar n whether it were that ſhe had drank 
more | zely than {he was accuſtomed, or whether 
her 8 was ſo far loſt by the hurry her ſpirits 
hd ſuſtained in this ſurprize, but all her reſolu- 
tion ſcemed to flag, and ſlie conſented to go to 
bed, on his ſwearing to her, upon his honour, 
he would offer nothing to the prejudice of her 


vir us. 


H o w little he kept his word the reader's 
thoughts, I dare ſay, will anticipate my relation; 
but the motive that inJuced me to preſent them 
with this ſtory was to ſhew how little h9n2vr is 
to be depended upon when paſſion intervenes, 
and how much the general ſpoke the ſen: of all 
his ſex, when Iſmenia reproaching him wich his 
breach of honour, he replied, laughing, O5, ma- 
dam, we throw honour aſide when we come Bete 


a pair of ſheets. 


In fine, love, intereſt, ambition, or any other 
predominant paſſion, will render us forgetful of 
Wat is owing to honour or morality, were it not 
tor ſomething more than barely knowinz what w2 
ought to do; and we ſhould be apt to ſay, with 
Audalla in the play, 


4 when a crown and miſtreſs are in place, 
tue intrudes with her lean haly face; 
Virtues then mine, and I not virtue 's foe - 


Muy does fhe come where ſbe has. naught ta de? 
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Let her with anchorets, not with lovers lie, 
Stateſmen and they keep better company. 


SINCE then the belief of a future fate is ſo 
neccllary a guard on our behaviour in the preſent, 
we ought, meth nks, to look on all thoſe who at- 
tempt to depreciate it, as the peſts of ſocicty, and 
cemmon enemies of mankind, 


Ox the other hand, all encouragement ought 
to be given to whatever may contribute to the 
ſirengthcning our faith in this ſo material a point; 
that bad as ſupertition is repreſented, and really is, 
it can neither lead us into ſo many errors in this 
world, nor ſo much endanger our eternal happi- 
neſs in the next, as fidelity. 


THis is an aſſertion which, I am very ſenſible, 
there are many people will deny ; but then they 
mult be of that ſort who are either influenced by 
ſelf-conceit, or do not well conſider the nature of 
the queſtion 3 ſince thoſe who acknowledge a 
Deity muſt own, that to fear him in exceſs with 
the /uper/titious, is more pardonable than not to 
fear him at all, with thoſe who think the ſoul 
is mortal as the body. 


IT is certain that the belief of ſuch ſuperra- 
tural apparitions, as Mr, A. B. gives an account 
of, is no way eſſential to our 3 on 2 
life to come: we may be perfectly aſſured within 
ourſclves of the latter, yet give no credit to the 
former; but this I will venture to affirm, that 
whoever is convinced of the former, has it not in 
his power to make any doubt of the latter. W. 
may exiſt to all eternity, yct not be permitted to 
reviſit the earth after our departure from it; but 
we 
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we cannot poſſibly return after death, if our ſpirits 
ceaſed entirely to exiſt, 


For this very reaſon, therefore, if no other, 
we ought not to reject, as fabulous, every thing 
that is told us concerning apparitions ; and I am 
amazed that they ſhould now fall into ſuch diſcre- 
dit with the world, after having prevailed through 
ſo many ages without ever being called in queſtion. 
Truth is not leſs truth becauſe falſhood ſometimes 
uſurps its ſacred name: — if, as my correſpon- 
dent obſerves, we are only to believe ſuch things 
as never have been mingled with lies, we mult 
believe nothing; — there have been, and {till are, 
falſe hiſtories, — falſe religions, — falſe miracles, 
— and falſe gods ; but that 1s not a ſufficient rea- 
ſon for us to think all are ſo. 


THz author of reflections on learning has, in- 
deed, taken a great deal of pains to prove that 
nothing is to be depended upon ; and it muſt be 
— that no wit or eloquence are wanting 
in that little treatiſe to win upon the reader; but 
T am afraid they are the only merit of it, ſince we 
are all too apt to doubt, and ſtand in need of no 
arg aments to flatter us into an opinion it is wiſ- 
dom in us todo ſo; as Cowley emphatically com- 


plains : 


Ah, mighty God ! I ſpeak with ſhame and grief, 
Ah ! that our greateſt failings were belief ! 


I am far, however, from maintaining that we 
are to give ear, indiſcriminatcly, to every ſtory 
we hear : — in ſuch things as relate to human 
affairs, our own reaſon, and the character of the 
reportef is to be conſulted ; but in ſuch as are 
meerly intellectual, and beyond reaſon to compre- 
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hend, we are to believe there may be a poflibility 
of: what has even never been reduced to fact. 


Hap there never, in effect, been any ſuch 
thing as a ſpirit aſſumipg either the ſhape it wore 
in fleſh, or that of any other, to render itſelf vi- 
ſible to mortal eyes, we ſhould not, methinks, in- 
ter from thence that there are no ſpirits, or that 
the Supreme Being cannot, if he pleaſes, commiſ- 
ion, or permit them to appear. 


I x xow very well, that in former times man- 
Kind has been very much impoſed upon by evil- 
minded people, who, for various purpoſes, have 
torged long narratives of ſtrange and wonderful 
upparitions : — ſome even in our days have been 
Ceccived this way, and the too great credulity of 
the et to improbabilitics, made the many aſhamed 
of giving their aſſent even to what was other- 
witic : — houſes have been reported to be haunted, 
cut of malice to thoſe who owned them :— ſuper- 
natural warnings from the other world have been 
pretended out of hypocriſy, by thoſe who would 
be thought more holy, and conſequently more fa- 
voured by heaven than their neighbours : — the 
molt abſurd and wild ſtories have been told out of 
the meer vanity of exciting attention in the hear- 
ers; and frightful ghoſts and ſpectres have been 
ſaid to appear, in order to raiſe compaſſion to 


thoſe ſuppoſed to be perſecuted by them. 


Bur the number of thoſe who, to ſerve ſome 
private end, have racked their invention to impoſe 
on others is ſmall, when compared with thoſe who 
are themſelves impoſed upon by the force of their 
own imaginations : — there are people of ſo timid 
a nature, that they take every ſhadow, which the 
moon makes by her ſhine on diſtant objects, os 
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ghoſt: I know one, who in other things wants 
not courage, yet happening to paſs, after ſun-ſet, 
through a church-yard in the country, was fo 


terrified with the tight of an old 


yew-tree that 


grew there, that he fell into a fit, which he might 
never have recovered from, had not ſome people, 
who knew him, chanced to come the ſame way, 
and ſceing him lie there, applied proper means 
to bring him to himſelf : — the firſt uſe he made 
of ſpeech was to tell them, he had ſeen the appa- 
rition of his elder brother, who had dicd about a 
vear before ; that he nodded his head at him, and 
ſpread his arms as though he wanted to embrace 
him. — On his pointing to the place where he fan- 
cied he ſa the ghoſt, they preſently gueſſed the 
truth ; but though they endeavoured to make him 
tenſible of it, and alledged how great a probabi- 
lity there was that his eyes might be deceived by 
the form in which the tree was cut, yet either the 
difference of the attitude he now was in, or the 


beams of the moon playing leſs direct upon it than 


before, it appeared not the ſame to him it had 
done, and he could not be prevailed upon for a 
great while to believe that he had not in reality 


ſeen a ſpirit, 


Ir is certain, that the reflection which the moon 
makes, or even a twylight, without the aſſiſtance 
of that planet on objects, at fome times gives them 
an appearance very different to what they have in 
reality, end a perſon of the beſt ſenſe and reſolu- 
tion may at firſt ſight be a little ſtartled ; but in 
ſuch a caſe, I think, one ſhould call reaſon to 
one's aid, and conſider how many accidents may 
poflibly occaſion ſuch a deception of the v:ſual 
ray, before one conclude the ſhave is a viſitor from 


tne other world. 
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Bur what is very ſurprizing, yet at the ſam: 
time convincing, that the ſoul holds more ac. 
quaintance with intellectual beings than ſhe in- 
forms the body, is, that there are perſons who do 
not believe, and conſequently do not fear ſpirits, 
who have, on ſome occaſions, being alarmed, and 
before they were aware of it, caught as it were, 
with a kind of terror at images of their own for- 
mation, which yet it would be impoſſible they 
could fall into, did not a 1 intelligence 
within, even in ſpite of themſelves, remonſtrate 
that ſuch things might be. 


A coop pleaſant inſtance of this nature hap- 
pened between ſeven and eight years ago, when 
the royal vault in king Henry's chapel was opened 
for the interment of her late majeſty, 


EvERy one knows that on thoſe occaſions 
IFe/tminſter-abbey is a place of great reſort ; ſome 
flocking thither out of curioſity, others to indulge 
their more ſolemn meditations : by the former of 
theſe motives it was, that five or ſix gentlemen, 
who had dined together at a tavern, were drawn 
to viſit that famous repoſitory of the titled dead : 
as they looked down the ſtcep deſcent, by which 
ſo many monarchs had been carried to their laſt 
reſting place on earth, one cried, It is helliſh dark, 
— another ſtopped his noſtrils, and exclaimed 
againſt the n«i/ome vapour that aſcended from it. 
— All had their different ſayings, but as it is na- 
tural for ſuch ſpectacles to excite ſome moral re- 
ſlections, even in the moſt gay and giddy, they all 
returned with countenances more ſerious than 
thoſe with which they had entered. 


Havixc agreed, however, to paſs the evening 
together, they all went back to the ſame place 
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where they had dined, and the converſation turn- 
ing on a future ſtate, apparitions, and ſuch like 
topics, one among them, who was a perfect infi- 
del in theſe matters, eſpecially as to ſpirits becom- 
ing viſible, took upon him to rally the others, 
who ſeemed rather inclinable to the contrary way 
of thinking. 


As it is much eaſier to deny than it is to prove, 
eſpecially where thoſe who maintain the negative 
will not admit, as valid, any teſtimonies which 
can be brought in contradiction to their own opi- 
nion, he ſingly held out againſt all they had to 
alledge ; at length, to end the conteſt, they pro- 
poſed him a wager of twenty guineas, that as 
great a hero as he pretended, or really imagined 
himſelf, he had not courage enough to go alone, 
at midnight, into the vault they had been ſecing 
that day : this he readily accepted, and was very 
merry on getting ſuch a ſum with ſo much eaſe. 


THE money on both ſides was depoſited in the 
hands of the man of the houſe ; and one of the 
vergers of the abbey ſent for, whom they en- 
gaged, for a piece of gold, to attend the adventu- 
rous gentleman to the gate of the cathedral, then 
ſaut him in, and wait his return. 


EvERY thing being thus ſettled, the clock no 
ſooner ſtruck twelve than they all ſet out toge- 
ther; thoſe who had laid the wager being reſolved 
not to be impoſed upon by his tampering with 


the verger : — as they paſſed along, another ſcru- 


ple aroſe ; which was, that though the ſaw him 
enter the church, how they ſhould be convinced 
he went as far as the vault ; but he inſtantly re- 
moved' it by pulling out a penknife he had in his 
pocked; — This, ſaid be, will I ftick into the 
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earth, and leave it there, and if you do not find it 
in the inſide of the vault, I will own the wager 
4%. Theſe words left them nothing to ſuſpeR, 
and they agreed to wait at the door his coming 
out, beginning now to believe he had no les 
reſolution than he had pretended. 


IT is poſſible the opinion they had was no more 
than juſtice, but whatever ſtock of courage he had 
on his firſt entrance into that antique and reve- 
rend pile, he no ſooner found himſelf ſhut into it 
alone, than, as he afterwards confeſſed, he found 
a kind of ſhuddering all over him, which, he was 
ſenſible, proceeded from ſomething more than the 
coldneſs of the night, 


low ground, and though it was not altogether 
dark, the verger having left a lamp burning juſt 
before the door that led to the chapel, otherwiſe 
it would have been impoſſible for him to have 
found the place, yet did the faint glimmering it 
gave, rather add to, than diminiſh the ſolemn 
horrors of every thing around. 
He paſſed on, however, but proteſted, that 
had not the ſhame of being laughed at prevented 
him, he would have forfcited more than twice 
the ſum he had ſtaked, to have been out again. 
At length, ſometimes groping his way, and ſome- 
times directed by the diſtant — he reached the 
entrance of the vault; — his inward tremor in- 
creaſed, yet determined not to be overpowered by 
it, he deſcended, and being come to the laſt ſtair, 
ſtooped forward, and ſtuck his penknite with his 
whole force, into the earth; but as he was riſing, 
in order to turn back and quit that dreadſul place, 
be felt ſomething, as he thought, ſuddenly _ 
hok 


Every ſtep he took was ecchoed by the hol- 
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hold of him, and pluck him forward; the appre- 
henſions he before was in, made an eaſy way for 
ſurprize and terror to ſeize all his faculties; he 
loſt, in one inſtant, every thing that could ſup- 
port him, and fell into a ſwoon, with his head in 
the vault, and part of his body on the ſtairs. 


»TIII after one, his friends waited with ſome 
degree of patience, though they thought he ſtayed 
much longer in that habitation of the dead, than 
they could imagine a living man would chuſe to 
do ; but finding he came not then, began to fear 
ſome accident might have befallen him, as indeed 
there had, though they were far from ſuſpecting 
of what kind; — but there being many windings 
and intricate turnings among the tombs, it ſeemed 
probable he might have miſtook his way, and be 
unable to find it again through thoſe receſſes. 


THrey debated among themſelves what they 
ſhould do in the affair ; the verger they found, 
though accuſtomed to the place, did not care to 
go alone; therefore they reſolved to accompany 
him, and accordingly, preceded by a torch which 
a footman belonging to one of the company had 
with him, went into the abbey, calling, as they 
went, as loud as they could, thinking, that where- 
ever he might be wandered he could not but hear 
their voices, 


No anſwer, however, being returned, they 
moved on till they came to the ſtairs of the vault, 
where looking down they ſoon perceived in what 
poſture he lay, and the condition he was in ;— 
they immediately ran down to him, rubbed his 
temples, unbuttoned his clcaths, and did every 
thing they could think on to bring him to him- 
ſelf, but all in vain; and they were obliged os 
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take him up, and carry him between two till they 
got out of the abbey, when the air coming freſh 
upon his face he recovered of himſelf, 


AFTER two or three deep groans, Heaven, help 
me, — Lord, have mercy upon me, cried he ; thele 
words, and others of the like nature, often re- 
peated, very much ſurprized them ; but, imagin- 
ing he was not yet perfectly come to his ſenſes, 
they forbore ſaying any thing to him till they had 
got him into the tavern, where” having placed 
him in a chair by the fire- ſide, they began to aſk 
hum how he did, and how he came to have been 
ſo much diſordered ; on which, he acquainted 
them with the apprehenſions he was ſeized imme- 
diately after he had left them, and how having 
ſtuck his penknife into the floor of the vault, 
according to his agreement, he was about to re- 
turn with all the haſte he could, when ſomething 
plucked him forward into the vault, but added, 
that he had neither ſeen nor heard any thing but 
what his reaſon might eaſily account for, and 
{ſhould have come back with the ſame ſentiments 
he went, had not ti is unſeen hand convinced him 
of the injuſtice of his unbelief. 


WHILE he was making his narrative, one of 
the company ſaw the penknife ſticking through 
the fore-lappet of his coat, on which preſently 
conjecturing the truth, and finding how deeply 
aftected his friend was by his miſtake, as indeed 
were all the reſt, not doubting but his return had 
been impeded by a ſupernatural hand, he plucked 
out the penknife before them all, and cried out, 
Here is the myſlery diſcovered ; — in the attitude 
of tooping to /?ick this into the ground, it happened, 
as you fee, to pajs through ihe coat, and on your at- 
tempting to riſe, the terror you were in magiufied 
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this little obſtruction into an imaginary impoſſibility 
of withdrawing yourſelf and had an effect on your 
ſenſes before reaſon had any time to operate. 


Tuts, which it is plain was the caſe, ſet every 
one, but the gentleman who had ſuffered ſo much 
by it, a laughing immoderately for a good while ; 
but it was not eaſy to draw a fingle ſmile from 
him : — he ruminated on the affair, while the 
others were talking gaily on it, and well remem- 
bering the agitations he had been in, even while 
he paſſed through the cathedral, cried out, Well, 
there is certainly a ſomething after death, or theſe 


ftrange impulſes on the mind could never be. 


IWhat is there in a church more than in any other 
building? — What in darkneſs more than light, 
which in themſelves ſhould have the power to raiſe 
ideas ſuch as I have now experienced *—Yes, con- 
tinued he, I am convinced that I have been too pre- 
ſumptuous ; and whether ſpirits be, or be not per- 
mitted to appear, that they exiſt I ever ſhall believe, 


In this opinion he has ever ſince continued, 
nor is it in the power of any of thoſe who pretend 
to ridicule this change in him, to bring him back 
to his former ſentiments. 


How now ſhall this be accounted for? — Can 
human reaſon inform us from what ſource ſuch 
tranſactions ſhall proceed? — from treating with 
the utmoſt contempt every thing relating to the 


intellectual world, to become all at once one of 


the moſt ſanguine believers in it, and to owe ſuch 
a converſion to no conviction of the ſenſes, no de- 
monſtration from without, mutt certainly ariſe 
only from ſome ſudden exertion of the ſoul, which 
for a moment triumphing over all impediments, 


compels us to ſee and avow the truth! — If 
this 
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this poſition ſhould ſecm too abſtruſe to any of my 
readers, I think I cannot take any way to render 
it more intellig ble, than by illuſtrating it with a fa- 
miliar compariſon, which every one may experi- 
ence: — If a torch, or any other lighted taper is 
brought ſuddenly into a room, the beams that iſſue 
from it will be diſtinguiſhed, let him ſhut his eyes 
never ſo cloſely :—even ſo do the emanations of the 


ſoul ſtrike ſometimes upon us, and dart through 
the thick obſcurity of fleſh. 


TH1s is that preſcience, that divine inſpiration 
which Platonides mentions ; but tho” he confines 
himſelf to thoſe ſudden flaſhes, which but ſhew 
them clves and are no more, yet they ſometimes 
viſit us to greater purpoſe, and leave laſting im- 
preſſions on the mind. 


WHETHER it is in the power of our human 
reaſon, ſeconded by an ardent defire to aſſiſt the 
ſoul in theſe operations, I will not pretend to de- 
termine ; but am ſenſible, this is what our correſ- 
pondent means by improving ſuch intellectual warn- 
ings as we may ſometimes receive. 


Ix my own judgment, it ſeems utterly impracti- 
cable, becauſe the foul is of a nature ſo infinitely 


ſuperior to the body, that it can never be ſubjec- 


ted to its laws, or influenced by it, tho' in a thing 
which would redound wholly to the honour of it- 
ſelf. Mr. Dryden, in his excellent poem, called 
Keligis Laici, moſt juſtly expreſſes this ſentiment : 


Dim as the borrow'd beams of moons and ſtars, 

To .onely, wearted, wand"riug travellers, 

Is reaſon to the ſoul : and as on high, 

Theſe rolling fires diftingaijh but the fey, 1 
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Not light us here 72 reaſon's glimmering ray 
as lent not to aſſure our doubtful way, 
But guide us upward to a better day. 

And as thoſe mighty tapers dijappear, 

IA ben day's bright lord aſcends the hemiſphere, 
$2 pale grows reaſon at religion's fight, | 
So dies, and ſo 72 ves in ſupernat ral light. 


BESIDES, were the ſoul to communicate all it 
knows to the body, what elſe ſhould we be but 
matter ſpritualized ! a thing inconſiſtent in itſelf 
with all ſublunary beings, and would neither be 
convenient, nor perhaps pleaſing to us; —even 
concerning thoſe accidents which are to befal us 
here, of what ſervice would it be to foreknow 
what we are predeſtined to endure. 


Ovur immortal, and juſtly celebrated Engliſb 
Pindar, has a thought ſo applicable to this ſubject, 
that I cannot forbear tranſcribing it, as nothing I 


am able to ſay can come ſo much up to it. 


In whatſecever character 
The book of fate is writ, 
*Tis well we underſtand not it 
Mie fbruld go mad with too much learning there. 
Upon the brink of every ill we did foreſee, 
Undecently and fooliſhly, 
Ne * ſhivering, and but ſlotuly venture 
he fatal flood to enter : 
Since willing cr unwilling, we muſt de it, 
They feel leaſt cold and pain who plunge at once 


into tt. 


I cannorT here avoid taking notice, tho' ſome- 
what foreign to my purpoſe, if any thing can be 
called fo, that tends to reform the follies of the 
age, of that ridiculous curioſity, ſo many, eſpeci- 
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ally among my own ſex, are poſſeſſed of, for the 
fore-knowledge of events; and the yet more ridi. 
culous faith they put in thoſe who impudently 
pretend to be acquainted with the decrees of fate, 


Nor only the dealers in aſtrology, who may be 
ſuppoſed to have taken ſome little pains to attain 
the art of deceiving, but numbers of poor igno- 
rant creatures in this town, who cannot read a 
letter in a book, pretend to read, in the dregs left 
in the bottom of a coffee-cup, whatever ſhall be- 
fal the perſon that. conſults them. 


Orrs again, who affect to be more delicate 
and cleanly, have found a way to make fortune 
dance in a circle of powder-blue and water; and 
ſome there are, who, on cutting a pack of cards, 
and afterwards ſpreading them on a table, preſent 
you with love, marriage, law-ſuits, deaths, and 
what not. 


IT would be endleſs to recapitulate all the vari- 
ous inventions which of late years have paſſed for 
divination, and the encouragement that has been 
given them by perſons of very high rank and figure 
in the world, as well as by the lower and more igno- 
rant claſs of people. 


ASTONISHING is it to think, that ſuch mean 
illiterate wretches, who indeed are no better than 
common cheats and vagabonds, ſhall have admit- 
tance to the cloſets of the great, nay be careſſed 
and entertained by them, and go away with re- 
roms pockets ; when one perhaps of their own 

lood, who happens to be unfortunate, ſhall either 
not be allowed acceſs, or preſently diſmiſſed with a 
'Trs not in my power to do any thing for you ;— 
you fhould have taken mere care in time, * not 
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have brought yourſelf to this ;—and ſuch like cruel 
rebuffs. 


lently 
fate. Would a woman of condition but reflect how 1 
ridiculous a figure ſhe makes, while condeſcend- e 
ay be ing to fit by the fide of one of theſe creatures, and n 
attain Wl liitening to every thing ſhe ſays as to an oracle, - 3.98 
igno- ſure ſhe would bluſh to death. . 7 
ad 2 158 
s left Bur this throwing aſide all juſt diſtinction is, 1 9 
| be- by much, the leaſt part of the evil that attends hav- + 
ing any thing to do with fortune-tellers : —they, R's 
: for the moſt part, by telling you ſuch things as are 1B 
icate common to every body, and therefore cannot but 1 | 
tune be true, work you into ſuch an opinion of their . 
and ſkill, that you depend on what is moſt incredible; 8 N 
ards, and ſometimes by their hints, ſeemingly ſignificant FN | oa 
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thing was laid aſide for ſome time, and doubtlc{ 
had continued ſo, but for a woman of the vocation 
I have mentioned, 


THE lady was one day very cloſe with this 
creature over a cup, when, among abundance of 
other things, ſhe told her, there was a hill of pre- 
perity for her ladyſhip :—this phraſe, it ſeems, is 
common among them, when they would make 
you believe you are about arriving at ſome god 
fortune, nor did the woman mean any more by 
it ; but the lady having this mine in her head, 
preſently imagined the hill, which was thought to 
contain it, was denoted by the coffee-grounds, and 
aſked ſo many queſtions concerning it, that the 
other eaſily found out the ſecret, and accordingly 
pretended to ſee more plainly this mountain of good 
fortune in every cup that was thrown: — in fine, 
having ſifted out every thing relating to the buſi- 
neſs, ſhe proteſted that ſhe ſaw numbers of men 
buſy about this hill, and at length went ſo far as 
to point out, with a pin, the very metal they 
brought out. 


How ready we are to believe what we eager] 
defire! The lady imagined ſhe ſaw _ 
with treaſure, and herfelf and huſband fitting in 
ſplendor to receive it; and became as much aſ- 
{ured within herſelf that all this would infallibly 
happen, as tho' it had already done ſo. 


THe conſequence of this was, that ſhe ſuffered 
not her huſband to enjoy one moment's peace till 
he had employed men, to the number of three or 
four hundred, to dig up the hill, and lay it intire- 
ly level with the plain : — nothing being found, 
they ſearched yet deeper, till the late riſing ground 
was now a low and dreary vale. Any one may 
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judge the time and money this muſt take up ; — 
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he mortgaged his eſtate part by part till he had no 
more ſecurity to offer for the ſums borrowed ; 
and was at laſt obliged to ſell, and by degrees be- 
came reduced, even to the loweſt ebb of fortune, 
inſtead of being raiſed, as he had been flattered 
with a belief of, to the higheſt. 


How many animoſities have the idle ſtories 
told this way, fomented among families ! — What 
jcalouſies between married people, — the moſt in- 
nocent actions are miſconſtrued, the beſt friends 
ſuſpected, if once imagination preſents the figure 
of a ſnake or a cat among the grounds of the cof- 
fee! — How monſtrous is this to reaſon, and even 
common ſenſe ! Too low, indeed, for any long 
animadverſion, and it muſt paſs among the num- 
ber of thoſe other foreign follies, which, of late 
years, have been tranſplanted into England. 


Bur to return to that ſubject, which, as I have 


already ſaid, both the above-cited letters, in my 


judgment, aim to prove; the immateriality of the 
ſoul, and its power of operating in a more potent 
and extenſive manner, when freed from corporal 
incumbrances, than it can poſſibly do when clog- 
ged and perplexed with the motions of blood and 
animal ſpirits. 


TuosE flaſhes of preſcience mentioned by Pla- 
tonides are, indeed, a convincing teſtimony, that 
the divine part in us may, for a moment, break 
thro? its obſtructions ; but thoſe ſtronger preſages 
which our dreams ſometimes afford, leave no room 
to doubt that it can act with infinitely more vi- 
gour, when not reſtrained by the agitat:ons of the 
body, or the buſy trifling nothings of what the 
learned 
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learned doctor Burton, in his excellent and elabe- 
rate treatiſe of melancholly, calls the animal ſoul, 


THrar great philoſopher, phyſician, and divine, 
makes it, I think, plainly appear, that the human 
ſyſtem is actuated by two different ſouls ; the one 
of the ſame nature with the brute-creation, tends 
to the ſame purpoſes, is governed by the ſenſes, 
exiſts in the blood, and when that ceaſes to cir- 
culate, dies with the body : — the other a ſpark of 
the Divine Eſſence, immaterial, incorruptible, and 
immortal : to this belongs invention, judgment, 
memory, thought, reflect ion, and contemplation; 
to this are owing thoſe ideas, which have the power 
to render us in theory, wherever, or whatever we 
wiſh : — in fine, there is in this all that can fit us 
for everlaſting happineſs, the ſociety of glorified 
ſpirits, and the preſence of the Supreme Author 
of our exiſtence. 


ALL theſe great truths, reaſon informs us in 
our waking hours; but in our fleep, when this 
divine part within us is unfettered by the body, 
with what alacrity does it exert itſelf | and how 


atteſt its ſovereignty over, and independance on 
matter 


E are, ſays the ingenious author of Religis 
Medici, es more thon ourſelves in our ſleep, 
and the ſlumber of the body ſeems to be but the 
waking F the ſoul. It is the ligation of ſenſe, but 
the liberiy of reaſon; and our waking conceptions 


do net match the fancics of cur ſleep, 


IT is certain we are then above mcrtality, and 
the ſoul has a free intercourſe with ſupernatural! 
beings, — enjoys an unlimited proſpect, and takes 
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in all thoſe wonders which frailer ſenſe would 
ſhudder at, even if able to comprehend. 


I AM pretty well aware how much raillery I 
may incur from ſome of my readers for advancing 
this poſition : — the ignorant part of mankind who 
cannot, or the indolent who w:/ not, examine in- 
to the nature of dreams, regard them only as 
fumes riſing to the brain from the conſtitution of 
the body, or the disjointed ideas of ſome paſt tranſ- 
ations, and laugh at all thoſe who make a ſerious 
matter of them, as enthuſiaſts, or ſuperſtitious 
bigots. 


Bur all this ſhall not deter the Female Specta- 
tor from aſſerting what ſhe is convinced of by her 
own reaſon and experience, as well as by the teſti- 
monies of the moſt learned, wiſe, and unprejudiced 
perſons of all ages, all religions, and all nations. 


Bur nothing I ever heard read touched me ſo 


much, on the ſubject of dreams, as an Arabian 


manuſcript, wrote, as the title-page informs us, by 
a Fewiſh rabbin, and was tranſlated into French b 
one monheur de Clairwille : — I believe it is ill 
in the hands of ſome of the Oxford family, for it 
was the father of the late earl who did me the 
honour to give me the peruſal of it. 


THe author does not pretend, that in ſleep the 
ſoul is wholly free from the co-operation of the 
body, For if it were, ſays he, we ſhould no longer 
be in doubt of aviy thing; all the myſteries of the 
univerſe wiuld be as familiar to us as the flowers 
in our own garden: — we ſhould not be men but 
angels, and enjoy the beatific viſion before our time 
of probation was expired, and without having per- 
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formed any one good work to intitle us to it. 
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Ix fine, he lays down ſo many ſtrong arguments 
to prove that the ſoul is actually with God while 
the body ſlumbers, that I believe the moſt learned 
of thoſe, who would offer to confute them, would 
find it a difficult matter to ſucceed. 


IT may be objefted, ſays he again, that ſome pes- 
ple in their fleep are terrified with imagined fires ; 
others, that they are falling into waters; ſome, that 
they fly — the air with the ſame lightneſs and 
agility as a bird; and ſome, that they are labouring 
threugh dirty roads, or near being buried in th: 
ruins of a fallen edifice, All which it muſt be ac- 
knowledged, are occaſioned by the conſtitution and 
different humours of the bedy; but even then, it 
muſt alſo be granted, that meer matter could not 
produce theſe images, and that it is the ſoul, which 
in 'this manner gives warning of the diſtempers 
which will predominate over us, and which perhats 
we are at that time unſuſpicicus of, becauſe theſe 
dreams oſten happen _— the corporeal ſubſtance 


feels any ſymptoms of them. 


I Have often thought that Mr. Dryden had 
ſeen, and took his hint from this treatiſe, by the 
deſcription he gives of ſome kind of dreams in his 
poem of the cock and the fox, 


Ii hen cheler over flows, then dreams are bred, 
Of flames, and of the family of red : 

cd dragons, and red beaſts in fleep we view, 
For humeours are diſtinguiſh d by their hue ; 
Frem hence we dream of wars and warlike 

things, 

And wajps and hornets with their double wings. 
Choter aduſt congeals cur blood with fear, 


Then black bulls tofs us, and then devils tear: 
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In ſanguine airy dreams aloft we bound, 


ith rheums oppreſs'd, we /ink in rivers drown'd. 


Bur, if it were to our rabbin he was indebted 
for this definition, he ſhould alſo have done him 
the juſtice, or the world at leaſt, not to have ſtop- 

here, but to have ſhewn how he demonſtrates 
that though theſe humours have an influence over 
the ſoul, (which, as he ſays, is not wholly diſen- 
gaged from the body) yet ſtill without that ſoul, 
operating in fleep, we could have no fore-know- 
ledge of the dangers to which our ſyſtem is moſt 


liable, 


To this, it may, indeed, be anſwered, that 
dreams are, for the moſt part, ſo incoherent, that 
they ſeem rather the effect of a diſturbed imagi- 


nation, than any warnings from above. I am ſen- 


ſible how much weight this objection carries with 


it, and ſhould 
did not my philoſophical rabbin here alſo ſet me 


right. 


He acknowledges, that the perplexity and con- 
fuſion of theſe nocturnal images, frequently ſerve 
rather to diſtract the brain, if too intenſely reflect- 
ed upon, than any way infcrm us, either what we 
are, ſhall, or ſhould be; but this, he ſays, is ow- 
ing to the deficiency or weakneſs of thoſe organs, 
in which the remembrance of what we have ſeen 
ought to remain upon, in order to return to us 
with any perſpicuity when we are awake: ſo that 
what the ſoul beholds intire and diſtinct, ap cars 
to the ſenſes disjointed, wild, and huduled ; or, if 
any particular form dwells on the idea, it ſcems as 
in a miſt, and on endeavouring to behold more 
. Clearly, vaniſhes intirely from the mind. 
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yield to it in my own opinion, 
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HE inforces this argument by ſeveral others, but 
as in doing ſo he made uſe of many technical terms, 
I had not at that time the patience to go through 
with them as I ought, for attaining a perfect un- 
derſtanding, yet comprehended ſufficient, as I then 
thought, to have talked very learnedly on the 
matter. 


Tru and experience alone can convince us all 
in what we are wanting: I have now enough of 
both to make me ſenſible I am entering into a 
point, not only too abſtruſe for me to pretend to 
diſcuſs, but alſo, perhaps, unintelligible to thoſe 
whom theſe lucubrations are intended to reform. 
— What I would chiefly perſwade the belief of is, 
the excellency and dignity of the ſoul, that every 
one might have that fuſt value for it, as not to 
ſuffer the ſenſes to prevail on the body, for the 
commiſſion of any act unworthy of its divine part- 
ner and companion; for whether the preſages 
dreams afford are owing to any latent power 
the ſoul has in itſelf, or to its immediate commu- 
nication with the Supreme Being, or with any ſub- 
ordinate intelligence, is not the point in view, or 
of any moment to reſtrain our trregularities ; ſince 
the being convinced we have fouls, which muſt 
exiſt beyond the grave, and are under a neceſlity 
of being for ever happy or miſerable, is ſufficiont 
to render us ambitious of doing theſe things which 
enable us to hope the one, and avoid, us far as in us 
lies, whatever may incur any danger of the ether, 


THe belief. therefore, of ſupernatural appezr- 
ances, the regard we pay to dreams, or thoſe fiat.1cs 
of preſcience in our waking moments, are only ſo 
many ſteps which lead to faith in immortality, and 
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As nothing is more plain, than that without 
this faith religion cannot in reality ſubſiſt, it is 
ſtrange, methinks, that a people, who have paid ſo 
dear for religion as we have done, ſhould be fo eaſi- 
ly brought to doubt of, if not contemn the very 
foundation on which it 1s built. 


CHURCHMEN may flatter themſelves as much 
as they pleaſe, but without the hope of immorta- 
lity, all religions, of what mode ſoever, would be 
no more than an exterior form, and even that too 
by degrees would become neglected; public wor- 
ſhip would ceaſe, and themſelves and function be 


rendered wholly uſeleſs in the world. 


How great a pity is it, then, that this pillar of 
our faith is not more attended to, and that ſo much 
time, learning, and eloquence, is laviſhed in meer 
trifies, which might be employed in the ſupport 
of this important article! — True devotion lan- 
guiſhes while the mind 1s divided, and taken up 
with controverſies and debates c-ncerning cere- 
monies. which in themſclves cannot be ſaid to be 
eſſential to religion, and ſometimes prove prejudi- 
cial to it, by occaſioning weak minds to ſet too 
high a value on them, and miſtake the ſhadow for 
the ſubſtance. 


TRUE religion is internal : — the nobleſt tem- 
ple of the Deity is the heart of man ; and if care 
be taken to adorn that with zeal, love, integrity, 
humility, and thoſe other chriſtian virtues, ſo often 
recommended in ſcripture, the exterior forms, 
which indeed tend more to the rendering our de- 
votion lovely, in the eyes of our fellow-creatures, 
than in thoſe of Heaven, would be of little preju- 
dice, provided ſtill they were not neglected out of 
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meer oppoſition to the eſtabliſhed church, and the 
neceſſary order of its government. 


Our Saviour came not with a gaudy ſhetu, 
Ner was his kingdom of the world below. 


I wouLD not here be underſtood by any one 
as an advocate for that ſlovenly kind of worſhip, 
practiſed by ſome of our modern ſectaries: on the 
contrary, 1 think, the Deity cannot be adored 
with too much magnificence, nor approached with 
too much reverence ; nor can it be ſaid the church 
has any one ſuperfluous ceremony; but then | 
would not have he pontificalibus come in any 
competition with the thing itſelf, for that would 


be the ſame as to value a fine woman for the ſake 
of her cloaths or jewels. 


To preſerve in our hearts the eſſence of the one, 
however, and the due reſpect for the ether, a firm 
and unſhaken faith in immortality is abſolutely ne- 
ceflary ; — there is the great hinge, on which not 
only all religion, but all morality depends; and if 
that is once broken, both muſt fall to the ground 
of courſe, 


MicnT the Female Speftator preſume to re- 
monſtrate to the reverend ciergy of every perſwa- 
ſion, the growth of infidelity and prophaneneſs at 
this * am apt to believe they would throw 
aſide all diſputes among themſelves, and unite 
their labours for the convincing mankind of the 


truth of this fundamental article. 


Bur my zeal may perhaps have carried me too 
great a length already: — people will ſay, I ought 
to confine myſelf to the world I am-in, and not 
travel to thoſe of futurity, unleſs I were able to 
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diſcover more of them. — To the firſt part of this 
cavil I can only anſwer, that our well-doing here, 
is ſo cloſely connected with our well-doing here- 
after, that I found it impoſſible to ſeparate them: 
and that religion and real morality were, in effect, 
the ſame :— then, as to the other, thoſe only who 
know how to deſcribe a future ſtate, ought to con- 
demn my ignorance of it ; but it is my happineſs 
that all human learning and penetration are at a 
ſtand in this affair, and the idiot and philoſopher 
are on a footing. 


SAINT Paul, the great apoſtle of the Gentiles, 
s the only perſon we read of, Who, while living 
was ever favoured with the proſpect of eternal glo- 
ry; yet, after being rapt into the third heaven, 
confeſles himſelf unable to utter the wonders he 
heard and ſaw ; and though poſſeſſed of the moiſt 
profound learning of any man of? his time, was 
even unable to determine whether he was in the 
body, or out of the body, when this peculiar grace 
was beſtowed on hin, 


THe purport of this little eſſay is only to re- 
mind people of the indignity they put on human 
nature, when they compare it with that of brutes, 
and to prevail on them to cheriſh an aſſured be- 
lief of that immortality, which can alone render 
them worthy members of ſociety while on earth, 
and give them a claim to the bleſſings of it when 
they go hence; — that only reflection which can 
afford the poor any ſolid comfort under their mis- 
fortunes while living, and infpire the more proſ- 
perous with a contented reſignation when dying, 


WeAK as my endeavours are, they may poſſi- 
bly be affecting to ſome one perſon ; and if fo, 
will much more than compenſate for all the rail- 
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lery I may meet with from others, who would 
treat the moſt learned work on this topic with the 
ſame deriſion. 


Tux worſt that can be ſaid of this attempt is, 
that it is the overflowing of a heart ſincere and 
ardent for the happineſs of that ſpecies of the cre- 
ation, of which | have the honour to be: — If 
every one thinks in the ſame way, whatever errors 
I have been guilty of will find an eaſy pardon; 
and judging of the act by the intention, join with 
me in grateful praiſe of that immenſe and gra- 
cious — who made us what we are. 


Tux two letters fi Adraſta and Philenia 
are received, and ſhall not fail of being inſerted in 
the next Female Spectator; but that from Britan- 
nicus requires ſome deliberation, — We know not 
how a piece of that nature may be reliſhed at fo 
critical a juncture as this is; and if we ſhould 
find 2 obliged to delay, or intirely omit 
the publication, flatter ourſelves he will excuſe it; 
as he may be aſſured it will not be the effect of 
choice, our deſire being to oblige all our readers, 
and our correſpondents in particular, as far as is 
conſiſtent with prudence, or the main intention 
of theſe lucubrations. 


End of the ELEVENTH Book, 
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BOOK XII. 


HE immoderate love of gaming, ſo pre- 


Genen een ann 
valent of later years, has been _— 
touched upon in one of our former eſ- 


85 
GE ſays ; but as the evil, inſtead of decrea- 


ſing, becomes every day more ſpreading, the fol- 
lowing letter, which ſets forth the folly and mad- 
neſs of it in the moſt pictureſque manner, may 
poſſibly make thoſe who were guilty, aſhamed of 
being lo. 


To the FEMALE SPECTATOR, 


Mapan, 

C H AD I no other temptation for writing to 
C you than barely making thoſe acknowledg- 
© ments which are due to you from all your ſex, 
© for your ones endeavours to render us truly 
© amiable, I could not reſiſt troubling you with 
© ſuch proofs of my particular gratitude as are in 
© the power of a raw country girl, 


© INSTRUCTIONS delivered in ſo cordial and 
polite a manner, I ſhould think, could not fail of 
having their effect; at leaſt I have the pleaſure 
of congratulating their ſucceſs in a place, which 
though a hundred miles from London, has not 
been free from the contagion of thoſe follies, 
which I fiad reign here, as yet, to an unlimited 
degree: I hope, however, a day will come, 
© when the obſervations of thoſe maxims the Fe- 
* male Spectator has ſo obligingly laid down, will 
© be as much the mode, as the errors they are in- 
© tended to explode, at preſent ſeem to be. 
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© I CAME, madam, to this great town about 
three months ago, which, till then I had never 
ſeen: one of the firſt viſits I made on my arri- 
val was to a lady, with whom, having received 
her education in the fame place with me, I had 
been extremely intimate: as I knew ſhe was 
married to a perſon in a high tation, and was 
obliged, by the rank ſhe now held, to ſee a great 
deal of company, I went in the morning, that! 
might have the opportunity of talking to her 
with more freedom than I could do before 
ſtrangers, and who, by the little I ſaw of Len- 
don, I found were ready enough to laugh at the 
ſumplicity of a perſon who had always lived in 
the country, 
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came to her door, where, after knocking a con- 

* {iderable time, a footman, with his night-cap 

on, and pale as juſt riſen from the dead, came 

* yawning forth, and, on my aſking for his lady, 

O gad, madam, drawled he out, we had a rac- 

guet here laſt might, and my lady cannot poſſibly « (hi 

* be flirring theſe three hours, I wondered what 6 to 

* had happened, but would not aſk any queſtions 

+ of the fellow, ſo only left my name, and ſaid 1 6 

* would wait on her at a more proper time. to 

4 

Fzom thence I went among the ſhops, and 0 „ 


bought ſome things I had occaſion for; then 6 
returned to my lodgings, cat my dinner, and 6 
about three made a ſecond viſit to my friend, « 
having been all this time very impatient to know « 
what ill accident had befallen her, for ſuch I 0 
* 
* 
1 


ö Ke Aa 


judged the fellow meant by a racquet having 
been at her houſe. 


© I HAD the good fortune now wn 
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and found her at her chocolate; ſhe had a diſh 
© of it in one hand, and with the other ſeemed 
© very buſy in ſorting a large parcel of guineas, 
© which ſhe divided in two heaps on a table that 


© ſtood before her: — ſhe roſe and received me 


© with a great deal of civility and kindneſs, told 
© me, ſhe was ſorry for my diſappointment on my 
© firſt calling, but added, with a ſmile, that when 
I] had been alittle while in town, I ſhould learn 
to lie longer in bed in a morning. 


© STILL ſhe mentioned nothing of any diſtur- 
© bance that had happened, and appeared ſo per- 
* feAly eaſy and gay, that I knew not how to 
* make any enquiry concerning it, and had gone 
* from her-in a total ignorance of the matter, if 
© ſhe had not ſet me right by going on, I am not, 
* faid ſhe, however, always altogether ſc late as 1 
© have been today, — but you muſt know, I had a 
* racquet 4% night ; — 10 leſs than ſixteen tables, 
and it was towards five before we broke up: — 
© I wn, it is true; had charming luck ; — but fee 
* bow I have been cheated ; — all theſe, continued 
* ſhe, pointing to the leſſer heap of gold, are coun- 
© terfeit ; — not one good guinea among them, 


] was not quite fo dull of apprehenſion as not 
© to perceive by this, that a racquet was far from 
* ſignifying what I bad at firſt underſtood it; but 
* deſirous of being better informed, I made no 
* ſcruple of confeſſing my ignorance, at which ſhe 
© laughed heartily, but ſoon made me as learned in 
© the affair as I deſired to be: — ſhe told me, that 
* when the number of company for play exceeded 
© ten tables, it was called a racquet ; if under, it 


* wasonly a rut; and if no more than one or two, 
it was only a drum: — ſhe concluded with pi- 
* tying thoſe of her acquaintance, who, with all 
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© their induſtry, could never raiſe their drawing- 
rooms above the latter. 


© Tax erecting gaming into a kind of ſcience, 
inventing technical terms for it, and glorying in 
attracting a number of its profeſſors, eee. to 
me no lle ridiculous, than the wonder I expreſſed 
to hear her talk in this manner, doubtleſs, did 
to her. 


© I Found I might eaſily have been admitted 
to this ſchool of politeneſs, as all aſſemblies 
where gaming is promoted are accounted ; but 
I choſe rather to be of the number of thoſe 
whom they call unbred creatures, than purchaſe 
the name of a fine Jady at the expence of my 
money, my time, and health, and what, I hope, 
will ever be with me of equal eſtimation with 
any of them, my reputation among the ſober 
and more juſtly thinking part of the werld. 


< THOUGH I abſolutely refuſed to make one 
at thoſe nocturnal meetings, I ftill continue to 
viſit her at times more agreeable to myſelf ; by 
which means I have the opportunity of hearing 
what paſſes the night beiore ; the elevation 
which ſome expreſs at a lucky run at cards, and 
< the diſtraction of others at ill fortune; — the 
© little ſhifts to which ſometimes the greateſt la- 
dies have recourſe, in order to ſupport their cre- 
© dit at theſe gaming-tables, and the fatal emer- 
© gencies they ate not ſeldom reduced to, when 
* obliged to diſcharge their debts of honour, ſor 
© fo they are all called that are this way con- 
© tracted : but what amazes g, more, is to find 
©* that there are lady /harpers, who ſtake falſe mo- 
© ne}, and have even the addreſs to exchange it 
* for /ferling, unperceived by the many; but 

« theſe, 
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SPECTATOR 9 
theſe, it ſeems, know each other pretty well, 
and chuſe, if poſſible, to get to a table, where 
there is no other of equal dexterity in the art: 
— ſometimes, however, it happens, that they 
play with one no leſs knowing than themſelves, 
as had been the caſe with my friend the firſt 
time I ſaw her ; but ſhe told me ſhe ſhould be 
even with the perſon, and would take care the 
next aſſembly- night to pay her ladyſhip in her 
own Coin ; for ſhe would ſet one to play with 
her that ſhe would have no ſuſpicion of, and 
make her lay down the counterfeit guineas, 
which would be cagerly graſped at, as real, by 
the other. 


WA a ſtrange way is this of paſſing time, 
and ſuffering corruption to ſteal into the heart, 
by qagthods, which, if diſcovered, ſerve only as 
matters of merriment ? For I find, cheating at 
cards is almoſt as faſhionable as cards them- 
ſelves ; for my part, the more I hear of it the 
more I am amazed: — if any thing can demand 
the ſevereſt cenſure of the Female Spectater, 
this ſurely does, fince none, of all the follies of 
the age, is ſo every way deſtructive, 


© EXERT yourſelf, therefore, dear madam, on 
this occaſion, and make, if poſſible, the ladies 
bluſh at the remembrance they have ever en- 
couraged, under the name of diverſion, a real 
vice, and what has ever been accounted ſcan- 


dalous, even in the other ſex : — remonſtrate to 


them the irreparable injury they do themſclves 
and families ; — how, by the extravancies they 
are guilty of at play, they lay open all their de- 
fects of temper, and what, perhaps, may have 
Fs weight with ſome, how an ill run of cards 
all have the power to wrinkle their brows, 
and 
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and diſtort all their features, ſo as to change 
* beauty into deformity, 


Bur it ill becomes me to give any advice to 
© one who is ſo much better acquainted with all 
* theſe things than I can be: — if any thing I bave 
© ſaid ma — as a hint, worthy the improve- 
© ment of your more judicious pen, I ſhall think 
my labour weil beſtowed, who am, 


Mapan, 
Your very great admirer, 


And meſt humble ſervant, 
York- Buildings, 
Feb. , 1744-5. 


P. S. I hear ſome ladies and gentlemen of the 
abovementioned claſs are preparing t into 
the country; if ſo, a ſcaſonable warni from 
the Female Spectator may be infinitely ſervice- 
able, if it arrives before them at thoſe places, 
© where, otherwiſe they may expect to be well 
paid for teaching the modiſh way of gaming,” 


ADRASTA. 


THERE is ſomething ſo cordial, and truly good- 
natured in this concern of Adra/ia, as cannot be 
too much praiſed : — I dare anſwer, by the ear- 
neſtneſs with which ſhe writes, that wherever ſhe 
comes, paying, as now practiſed by many of the 
polite world, will never want a zealous oppoſer ; 
and it would be unjuſt not to co ulate her on 
that good ſenſe, which ſo well detends her from 


the prevalence of example. 


IF the is ſo little indebted to time for her ex- 
perience, as her letter intimates, I am apt to be- 
licve ſhe has read and adopted that maxim of the 
celebrated monſieur l'abbe de Bellegarde, Fe 

1vez 
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Vive toujours comme fi vous etiex vieux, afin 
ue vous repentiez j̃ amais d' avoir iti jeune. 


SUCH a precept was doubtleſs very neceſſary, 
and worthy the obſervation of the French ladies, 
whoſe natural propenſity to gaiety ſeems to require 
ſome little reſtrictions; but we, who are leſs vo- 
latile, are under no neceſſity of laying any weight 
on the conſtitution; a ſmall ſhare of reflection 
will ſerve to inform us in what manner we ought 
to behave, and leave us no occaſion to anticipate 
the auſterity of age, in order to hinder us from 
giving into any dangerous amuſements. 


T HosE who conſider the value of time, will 
certainly allow no more of it, even to the moſt in- 
nocent diverſtons, than what is barely neceſſary 
to unbend the mind from thoſe occupations, which, 
if too intenſely attended to, might be of prejudice 
to health; much leſs will they ſquander away fo 
ineftimable and fo irretrievable a treaſure in that, 
which, of all the ways invention ever yet found 
out for recreation, has the leaſt to recommend it. 


To view gaming in its moſt inoffenſive light, 
and abſtracted from all avaritious ends, what ts 
there in it that is ſo enchanting ?—Does it exhi- 
larate the mind ? — Does it raile any ideas wor- 
thy of a ſenſible perſon ?—Does it invigorate the 
body, add to the elaſticity of the nerves, or ren 
der the blood more pure and florid ? — On the 
contrary, is not the mind in a continual perplexi- 

» hurried inceſſantly between hopes and tears ? 

it not feel the moſt terrible alarms at the 
turning up of an unlucky card?, And is not the 
body, by continuing ſo many hours in one poſture, 
cooped up, as it were, at a table, and without any 
c 
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fignificant motion, benummed and almoſt debili- 
tated ? 


I BELIEVE there can no one entertainment 
(except this pernicious one) be named, wherein 
either the mind or body does not find ſome relief; 
but in this, both equally ſuffer, and the health 
of the one, and the underitanding of the other, are 
alike impaired. 


TH1s is an undoubted truth with all thoſe who 
are extremely fond of play; and thoſe who are 
not ſo, tho' they will never experience the ill ef- 
fects of it in their own perſons, will ſee and pity 
them in others. 


Bur, after all, how can this method of miſ- 
pending time, as now practiſed, bear the name of 
diverſion ?—Is it not more a buſineſs, a vocation, 
than any other, I nced not ſay a perſon of con- 
dition, can purſue, but even the meaneſt tradeſ- 
man or artificer, ſince there are few, even of the 
moſt ſervile and laborious callings, which engroſs 
the night as well as day ?—Nay, every day, ſince 
that which is by the law of the land peculiarly ap- 
propriated to the worſhip of the Deity, we now 
ſee devoted to gaming, infomuch, that what Cow- 
ley ſays of his miſtreſs may be applied to it ; 


Thou robb'/t my days of buſineſs and delights ; 
Of fleep thou rebb 't my nights : 

Ah, lovely thief ! what wilt thou do? 
bat rob me of heaven tos / 

And ev'n my prayers do'ft from me fteal, 
That I with wild idelatry 

Begin to God, and end them fiill in thee, 


An intimate acquaintance of mine happened to 
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be in a coffee-houſe, when a gentleman that ſat 
near him aſked another if he would mi ke one at 
a party of play the next day? No, anſwered he, ve- 
ry unpolitely, as ſome of the company thought, 7 
never touch cards on a ſunday. On which a loud 
laugh enſued, and he who had given the invitation 
retorted, See the difference between us, — I never 
play on any other day. 


- BuT whether things, if really innocent in them- 
ſelves, may become otherwiſe, when they take up 
any part of the ſabbath, is not the matter in queſ- 
tion; and though much might be alledged on the 
— of decency, and eſtabliſhed cuſtom, I ſhall 
eave that point for others to diſcuſs, and only 
ſay, that if he who never played on a ſunday did 
little leſs than play all the week befide, he was 
more to be condemned than he who never played 
but on a ſunday, meerly for doing ſo; but then 
his boaſting of ſetting apart that day for pleaſure, 
which is conſecrated to other purpoſes, had in it 
an air of prophaneneſs, which it would be difficult 


to excuſe. 


I xNow very well, however, that there are 
people preciſe enough to cenſure me for not in- 
veighing, with all my might, again all kinds of 
diverſions taken on a ſunday ; and theſe may per- 
haps look on what I have ſaid as a kind of en- 
couragement to gaming on that ſacred day: but 
the more judicious and unpreudiced. part of the 
world will ſee into my meaning, and allow with 
me, that he who miſpends one day in ſeven, is 
ſix times leſs criminal, than he who throws away 
fix days out of ſeven. 


Bur it is my opinion, it need not be a matter 
of debate which of theſe two perſons a 
| ; e 
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the ſevereſt cenſure, becauſe it is ſcarce probable 
that thoſe who make no ſcruple of gaming on the 
ſeventh day will abſtain from it the other ſix, nor 
that thoſe who devote themſelves to it for ſix days, 
ſhall ſtop on the ſeventh. 


IT ſeems indeed ſtrange, that any thing ſo con- 
ſtantly perſiſted in can continue to give delight; 
— all other pleaſures loſe their reliſh, and grow 
tireſome by frequent repetition ; but the love of 
play is ſtill unſatiated, and we ſee people fit down 
to it every night with an eagerneſs, which is amaz- 
ing to thoſe who do not take pains to ſearch into 
the motive. 


Ix fine, it is not the ſhuffling, cutting, and di- 
viding a parcel of painted bits of paper, which af- 
fords the ſatisfaction; but the proſpect of ſweep- 
ing the ſhining ſtakes laid on the table: avarice 
is the great incentive, and without the hopes of 
gain, gaming would be looked upon as the moſt 
inſipid way of paſſing of time. 


How many eſtates, which have been impaircd 
by the calamities of the times, or the luxury of 
their former owners, are now devolved on wretches, - 
who, bred perhaps to drive a coach, or. trowl a 
wheel-barrow, have the inſolence to vie in equi- 


page and grandcur with the nobility ! 


Wnar number of the undone of both ſexes 
does every public place preſent us with, who, led 
by the vain hopes of mending a decayed fortune, 
have ſuffered themſelves to be ſtript of all, and are 
indebted to charity for a miſerable ſubſiſtance. 


Tux wiſdom of the legiſlature has indeed given 
a great check to public gaming, and the cogni- 
Zance 
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zance they have taken of it methinks ſhould make 
ladies aſhamed of encouraging any ſort of play at 
their aſſemblies. — Shall the drawing-room of a 
woman of quality be a receptacle for ſharpers, how- 
ever dignified or diſtinguiſhed ? — Can ſhe behold 
her innocent fair friend, ſuch a one, perhaps, as 
Adrafta, become the prey of ſome deſigning man, 
either in her perſon or — and only laugh at 

the ruin ſhe has promoted ! — Can a woman of 
ſenſe ſacrifice her converſation to every fop, whoſe 


| laced coat and impudence entitle him to admiffion | 


—Oh, would the perſons of condition but reflect 
how much they demean themſelves by mingling 
with the herd, who thruſt themſelves into parties 
for quadrille, whiſt, and other games, they would 
order their tables to be burnt, and henceforward 
ſhut their doors againſt all who have frequented 
them on this ſcandalous ſcore! 


A PROFESSED gameſter is a bird of prey, and 
without diſtinction devours the vitals of all that 
come within the reach of his talons : — this is fo 
known a truth, that it ſtands in need of no argu- 
ments to prove it: —it is yet freſh in the me- 
mory of every one, how the ſon of a noble lord 
was inſnared by two of his companions, whom he 
alſo took to be his friends, to ſet the reverſion of 
the whole eſtate, to which he was heir, on a ſingle 
ſtake : which being ſure of winning, they had a 
lawyer ready in the houſe with an affignment, 
which they made him ſign the next inſtant, and 
before he ſhould have time to confider whether 
there was a poſſibility of warding off ſo terrible a 
blow or not; and tho' his worthy father, being 
informed of the frauds practiſed on his fon, took 
ſuch prudent meaſures, as obliged thoſe harpies to 
reſign their prize ; yet was the attempt, one would 
imagine, 
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imagine, ſufficient to have made all who heard of 
it beware with whom, and for what they played. 


Bur alas ! this has not been the laſt example of 
thoſe dangers to which all who love gaming are 
expoſed : — every day produces new ones, and I 
am afraid will continue to do ſo, while there are 
any who are permitted to make an avocation of 
an amuſement, in itſelf but too pernicious to 
ſocicty. | 


Bur there is one thing which, methinks, calls 
loudly for redreſs and reformation in a civil go- 
vernment, as highly derogatory to nobility, and a 
very great nuſance to the middling ram k of peopie, 
It is this: that there are, at tiris inſtant, ſeveral 
reduced perſons of quality, who are obliged, for 
bread, to give ſanction to the very worſt and low- 
eſt degree of common cheats and vagabonds; who, 
an allowing a weekly ſtipend out of their gains, 
have the privilege of practiſing what frauds they 
pleaſe, on the unwary, with impunity. 


THis very abuſe of the power of tolerating gam- 
ing, one would imagine, ſhould make ladies, who 
have the good fortune not to be under ſuch neceſſi- 
ties, not only forbear having any ſuch thing at their 
aſſemblies, but alſo excite their compaſſion to re- 
lieve the diſtreſſes of thoſe of their own rank, who 
are obliged to proſtitute their titles for a ſæreen to 
ſuch vile purpoſes. 


Bur to conſider it ſimply as an amuſement, it 
muſt be allowed a very dangerous one, if we give 
ourſelves the trouble of reflecting on the innume- 
rable quarrels it has occaſioned between the beſt 
friends, and neareſt relations. — How little the 


moſt moderate are able to preſerve their temper, 


and 
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and how a word, perhaps the moſt inſignificant 
that can be, is ſometimes miſconſtrued into an 
affront, and occaſions fatal conſequences. Even 
among our ſex, animoſities have been contracted 
at play that we have not eaſily wore off; and thoſe 
revenges we are incapable of taking ourſelves, have 
but too frequently been executed by third perſons, 
and the feuds, begun by the wives, extended to 
the huſbands, | 


Bur if none of the conſiderations above recited: 
are able to prevail with the ladies {for whom I 
muſt confeſs myſelf the moſt concerned) I have a 
propoſal to make to them, which, if complied 
with, may be of more utility than any remon- 
ſtrances made by others, or even the moſt vexas 
tious inconveniencies felt by themſelves. 


IT is this. l would have placed at the bottom 
of every luſtre that hangs over each table, a four- 


ſquare looking-glaſs, to the end that it ſhould 


be impoſſible for thoſe who play, to avoid ſeeing 
themſelves all the time. — I am apt to believe the 
fight of thoſe countenances they ſometimes can- 
not. help putting on, would render the occaſion 
hateful, and they would thenceforward abjure an 
entertainment ſo prejudicial to their perſons. 


I Do not doubt but the gentlemen will laugh 
very heartily at this project, but it thoſe of them 
who have gaming wives, ſiſters, or daughters, 
would inſiſt on the execution of it, they would 
ſoon ſee the good effects, or I am greatly miſta- 
ken, and will be ready to own I know but little of 
the diſpoſition of my ſex. 


Bur enough of this for the preſent. As giving 


a wrong bent to the genius aud humour, ; the 
ource 
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ſource not only of the vice of gaming, but all 
others, the letter from Philenia, which my lait 
gave the promiſe of inſerting, will remind thoſe 
who have not ſo early as they ought to have done 


ſtudied their own emolument, that it is never too 


late to retrieve that charaQter which all women of 
true underſtanding value themſelves upon ; and be 
alſo a kind of reprimand to the men, tor the little 
account they make of a female capacity, and the 
ſlender efforts made even by thoſe whoſe buſineſs 
and intereſt it is to cultivate the talents they find 
in us. — I ſhall leave my reader to judge of the 
juſtice of thoſe remarks contained in this epiſtle ; 
and as I ſhall hear by my attending S:{phs, what is 
ſaid upon it, anſwer hereafter the various opinions 
which I doubt not but will be given upon it. 


To the FEMALE SPECTATOR. 


Mapa a, 


6 A ForwER eſſay of yours, I think it was 
. Book the fourth, wherein you ſo agreeably 
© deſcant on the miſuſe of time, charmed me to a 
very great degree, and alſo has given me cou- 
© rage to add ſome crude noticns of my -own 
© concerning it. — You ſeem to think, that it is 
* to this all our misfortunes, all our irregularities 
are owing ; and to me it is plain, that if we were 
© well inſtructed in our youth, of the true value 
© of time, we could not poſſibly do amils. 


© BuT on whom ſhall the blame of this be laid, 


© if not on our governors ? — "J hoſe who have 


the care dt us in our moſt early years, ſhould 


inform us, that, of all our jzwels, none are fo 
© incftimable as time; — that a moment loſt is 
© never to be retrieved ;— and that if we huſband 
«© well the preſent, it will produce a crop hereat- 

ter, 
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© ter, that may not only ſerve us for our whole 
© lives, but entail eternal bleſſings on our names, 
© by rendering our virtues immortal in a late po- 
© ſterity, 


A letter ſubſcribed Cl:zra, which you have 
© favoured the public with inſerting in your tenth 
© book, has very pathetically ſet forth the remiſs- 
© neſs of the men in this point ; and your remarks 
© upon it have been very convincing to me, and 
© many other of your readers, that there are wo- 
men capable of attaining a thorough knowledge 
© in the moſt abſtruſe ſciences ; yet, as I am alſo 
© convinced by an examination into myſelf, that 
© every one is not ſo, or, at leaſt, that we cannot 
© all have the paticnce to go through the drudgery 
© of ſchool-learning, methinks it would not be un- 
© becoming the politeneſs of our Engliſh wits, to 
© take the ſame methods of inſtructing us as they 


do in France. 


© I HAD the pleaſure of being in that el 

country for three years, and but for the unhap- 
© py eruption between the two nations, had not fo 
© ſoon left it. I was highly ſatisfied at my firſt 
© coming among them, to ſee the reſpect paid in 
© reneral to our ſex, but infinitely more to find 
© they well deſerved it, by their moſt agreeable 
© manner of converſation : beſides, that eaſy free- 
© dom, which is the eſſence of good-breeding, I 
© diſcovered, even among very young 'adies, a ſkill 
© in philoſophy, geography, and other ſciences, 
© which ſurprized me, as not being able to com- 
© prehend how, at an age when we in England 
© know little beyond our muſick-books and dan- 
© cing, * ſhould attain ſuch a compaſs of learn- 
© ing, as 1 imagined, would require a long and 
continued application; but my wonder — 
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< when I perceived, that, to ſpeak juſtly of things, 
© was rendered as eaſy to them as to ſpeak at all, 
© and by a way which I doubt not but you are as 
« well acquainted with as myſelf ; but, leſt any 
© of your readers ſhould be ignorant of it, permit 
© me to inform them, that all men of learning, 


wit, and genius, have not only a free acceſs to 


© the ladies, but are received by them with parti- 


© cular marks of diſtinftion. — They have them 


© with them at their toilets, in all their parties of 
< pleaſure, and never think a company compleat 
© in which there are not mingled one or more 
© who is celebrated for his capacity and fine ſenſe, 
The time which we allow to milliners, mantua- 
© makers, and tire-women, is with them taken up 
© in the converſation of men of letters; for though 
© the French ladies ate certainly the genteeleſt 
© creatures upon earth, they take the leaſt pains to 
© be ſo of any. — They leave the whole care of 
© their dreſs to their women, and never think of 
© what they are to wear, till it is brought to them, 
© and put on. 


Nor that the diſcourſes with which they are 
© entertained by theſe great men, have any thing 
© in them that favour of pedantry, or that can 
© make a lady conſider herſcif as with her tutor: 
© — on the contrary, all they ſay is a continual 
© round of gaicty and ſprightly wit; yet is their 
© very raillery on ſuch ſubjects mingled with infor- 
© mation and delight ; and I proteſt to you, ma- 
dam, I have been ſometimes more edified by a 
© fingle ſentence laughed out, than by a formal, 
« ſtift, pedantic harangue of an hour long. 


Bur this is the leaſt advantage a French lady 
© reaps from her regard for men of learning. — 
Has the an inclination to philoſophy, theology, 


hiſtory, 
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© hiſtory, aſtronomy, or in fine, any particular 
« ſtudy, the has only to make mention of it, and 
is certain of receiving a letter the next day, in 
which is contained the whole pith and marrow 
© of the ſcience, and at one view takes in the ſub- 
© {tance of I know not how many volumes. 


Tut men are the induſtrious bees, which 
© ſuck the ſweets of many authors works, and 
© having collected whatever they find worthy, pre- 
© ſent it in the moſt conciſe and briefeſt manner 
« poſſible to the lady who expects this tribute from 
them, and honours it with her acceptance. 


© By this means they are enabled to make a 
© part in converſation on all ſorts of ſubjects :— 
and thoſe among them, who were leaſt inclined 
© to think intenſely, have yet ſo general a know- 
© ledge of every thing, as may make them paſs 
© for very learned with thoſe who do not enter 
into deep arguments. 


Wur, dear Female Spectator, is it not ſo with 
© us? I am ſure we have men whole capacities 
are equal to any France produces. — Is it then 
© owing to their indolence and diſregard for our 
© ſex or to our own remiſlneſs and neglect of 
© thoſe who perhaps have not the advantage of 
© title and eſtate to render their abilities conſpicu- 
© ous?—1 ſincerely with, for the honour of my 
© country-women, that this latter is not the true 
© motive. I am apt to believe, did a woman of 
« quality expreſs a deſire of being in{tructed in this 
« agreeable way, in any thing ſhe is ignorant of, 
© no man of letters but would rejoice in the op- 


lady portunity of obliging her, and at the ſame time 
— of teſtifying his own abilities. 
BY | 


Dry, In 
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Boo 
© In France a little copy of verſes, or a well- gi. 
« turned epigram, is ſufficient to recommend the « ft 


« author to the firſt of the nobility, and frequent- 
« ly to the king himſelf. There ſuch-a-one is 
not only taken notice of, but always provided 


© for in a handſome manner; whereas, I am 
© ſorry to obſerve, that here nothing is more 1 
contemptible than a needy wit. They are ex- ; 
* cluded from the converſation of the great world, 
© and ſeldom permitted even to ſee the faces of N 
* thoſe who cannot but allow the merit of their whe! 
© works. to be 
: exec 
TRE ladies, however, methinks, ſhould have with 
more ſoftneſs ; and if they could bring themſelves 8 
off from theſe darling foibles, which at preſent aa 
* engroſs too much of their time and attention, I 88 
dare anſwer they would find ſo much pleaſure 2 
in improving their genius's, by the means I have : 
© been deſcribing, that they would look on a man 25 
© of wit, not 40. as an agreeable, but a neceſſary * 
appendix. of t 
Bur, as you have in ſeveral of your inſtruc- — 
tive lucubrations taken notice, this muſt be de- 5 " 
« ſpaired of, till recollection ſhall once more take = 
place, and the preſent abſurd and prepoſterous 25 
invention for Killing time (as they juſtly term it) off; 
© be expelled this iſland, and vriven back to their po 
native climes, where talents for more elegant 5 
and polite entertainments have been ſeldom n 
* known. | nite 
; beau 
I you ſhould think what I have ſaid too ſe- 
« vere, I ſubmit to your correction; but if not, 1 
* ſhall look on your teſtifying an approbation, by im- 
giving to t 
us 1 
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© giving it a place in your next book, as the great- 
© eft honour that can be conferred on, 


© MADAM, 
* Your conflant Reader, 


IV hitehall, Feb. and humble ſervant, 
I4, 1744-5 6 PHILENIA. 


Nor HIN G certainly can be more juſt than 
what Philenia has advanced, and it were greatly 
to be wiſhed her propoſal could be brought into 
execution; but I am afraid it will be attended 
with more difficulty than ſhe at preſent may be 
aware of. — She ſeems not to have ſufficiently 
conſidered the different tempers of the two na- 
tions, and that what in France is looked upon as 
no more than, what indeed it is, innocent gallan- 
try, might here be cenſured as an unbecoming 
familiarity. Our fathers, our brothers, our huſ- Q 
bands are, perhaps, more tenacious of the honour 117 
of their family than they need to be: the phleg- 4 
matic diſpoſition of the Englif can ill endure any s 
galliardiſms in the females belonging to them ; f 
they would be apt, ſome of them at leaſt, to think ; 
the admiration we profeſſed for learning, was only | 
a veil to cover our admiration of the perſon who 
poſſeſſed it; and though it muſt be owned, that 
our ſex at preſent indulge very great liberties, yet, ? 
as the number of men of wit is but ſmall, an in- 1 
timacy with one of thoſe is looked upon as infi- | 
nitely more dangerous than that with a thouſand \ 
beaus. | 
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Ir is evident enough, that the men in general 
imagine they find their account in permitting us 
to trifle away our tim? in follies, which render 
us ridiculous abroad, and inſignificant at home.— 

Vor. II. N A picco 
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A piece of cruelty indeed, which but ill agrees 
with their profeſſions, but is what we muſt reſolve 
to bear, till we can pluck up ſpirit to aſſert the 
dignity of our natures, and of ourſelves, throw 
oft thoſe ſenſeleſs avocations, that make the fineſt 
among us of no more account than a pretty play- 
thing. 


YET let it not be ſaid we are the only thought - 
leſs, gawdy flutterers of the human world :— 
there are men-butterflies, as well as women — 
things that are above the trouble of reflection, 
and ſuffer themſelves to be blown about by every 
wind of folly. — Whatever has the name of no- 
velty will carry them through thick and thin; 
led by that reſtleſs charm, no matter if the chair 
be overturned, the gilded chariot broke, and the 
coachman's neck into the bargain, ſtill they preſs 
cn a mingled motley crowd ; as witneſs 4 au- 
diences at the little theatre in the Haymarket, to 
ſee the entertainment of the Dutch children, as 
they were called, though moſt of them were bred 
up to the tumbling art in Broad St. Giles's and 

bite-chapel, and hacked about at all the petty 
wells near Londen, while Shakeſpear and Otway 
warbled their pathetic ſtrains to empty boxes at 
Covent-Garden and Drury-Lane. 


I musT confeſs, that I was not ſorry to hear 
that there were at leaſt an equal number of men 
as women at theſe raree-ſhews, becauſe that what- 
ever infatuation our poſterity may be guilty of, it 
cannot be ſaid that it deſcended to them wholly 
by the mother's fide. 


Tur ſay, extremes are never of long conti- 
nuance, and if ſo, one might flatter ourſelf that 
the prepolterous taſte now reigaing is arrived at 

its 
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its zenith, and people by degrees would recover 
their ſenſes. A piece left for us the other day at 
our publiſher's, expoſes, with ſo much wit and 
humour, the depravity of the preſent genius in 
matters of entertainment, than I think thoſe mutt 
immerged in the lethargy of folly and ſtup dity, 
muſt be quickened by it into a ſenſe of thame. 


Ta the fair authors of the FEMALE SPECTATOR, 


Lavpies, 
c - HE following ſcene, which I beg leave to 
c tranſmit to you, is part of a dramatic plan, 
intended to have been worked up into a farce, 
© as a ſatire upon the puppet patrons and patro- 
« neſſes of this politely learned age; but finding 
© the humour a good deal diverted, by a vehement 
© purſuit in our fine ladies and gentlemien of ano- 
ther kind, I mean, in a profound application to 
© the important ſolution of a conundrum, I have 
© thought proper to drop the deſign, imagining 
© however, that this little opening will ſerve to 
© give an idea of the laudable views of an under- 
© taking our people of taſte have been ſo laviſh in 


© Encouraging, 
© Tam, LADIES, 


© Your moſt humble ſervant, 


March the I, 1744-5. 
Bedford coffee-houſe, Croent-garden, J. J. 
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SCENE, Tovwnley's Lodgings. 
Enter Teownley and Servant. 


Town, — Who are below, ſay'ſt thou? 

Serv. — In the firſt place, fir, there's your ho- 
nour's whi/t maſter, — but, 1 think, you would 

not ſee him. 
Town. — Pox take the ſcientifical trifler, — I'll 
have no more of his leflons. 

Serv. — And in truth, fir, you are very much 
in the right; for by what I have obſerved, he 
has taught you the game ſo learnedly, that you 

lay it worſe than you did before you ever ſaw 
bis face, and have continued on the loſing hand, 
till, thanks to his inſtructions, you are ſome thou- 
ſands leſs in bank, and if you went on much lon- 
ger, you might ſoon have nothing more to loſe. 

Teton. — And who is there elle ? | 

Serv. — Why, fir, there is that ſtrange, ſqueak- 
ing, medley thing of the doubtful gender, Mr. 
Mollman, whom the ladics run fo mad after, — 


though the duce take me if I can find out for 


what, with all my penetration. — Would your 
honour plczſe to fee him? 

Town. — Aye, aye, ſend him up. (Exit Serv. 
I want to hear a little about his ſcheme; — it is 
the talk of every company one goes into. 


Re-enter ſervant introducing Mollman w:th a fan 
and ſeveral puppets. 


Moll. — (in an effeminate voice) Dear Mr. 
Tetunley, you ſce I cannot paſs by the lodgings of 
a man 


12. 
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puppet Atlas, — (ſhewing 
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a man of wit and pleaſure. — You mult ſubſcribe 
to my ſweet puppets here. I have been juſt buy- 
ing a huncamunca fan for miſs puppet Draper of 
Leadenhall-Rtreet, who wears one as big as her- 


ſelt — ha, ha, ha: — I ſuppoſe you know the la- 


dies of the beau-monde have declared war againſt 


the citizens ? 

Town, — War, as how, Mr. Mallman? 

Moll. — Why, my dear, there is not a face in 
the city of any note, but what is to be taken off 
to the lite in my puppet-ſhew ; and let me alone 
to mimic their voices. 

7 5wn, — So, I find, you are going to revive, 
as it were, the old comedy in a puppet-ſhew ? 

Mel. —Gad's curſe, I don't know what you 
mean by old comedy, — but look you here, my 
pretty little precious] — here's a curiolity 
(ihewing a large puppet) obſerve, my dear, 
this is alderman Prawn — as like as two p's, — 
mind his treble chin — his pent-houſe cycurows, 
and his promontory belly; — and this is Mrs. 
another) a direttor*s 
wife, You would ſwear it was ſhe herſelf. 
Lady Betty dreſied the alderman, and lady Char- 
lotte, the directors wife, — Well, they are ſweet 
creatures. | 

Town. The ladies, I perceive, are in full em- 
ployment for you. 

Mall. — Oh, aye — they are ſo delighted. — 
Lud ! they have no other paſtime ; — no other 
enjoyment. — Gad's curſe, my little rogue, 1 
can do any thing with them. 

Tawn.—And they with you, I ſuppoſe, with- 
out any danger to their reputations ? 

Ill. — You may be as ſatirical az you will, 
but the little devils can't live withcu: me, my 
dear. (Chucking him under the chin.) 

| N 3 Town, 
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Tetun. — Hands off, if you pleaſe, till I know 
more of your undertaking. — Pray, do the men 
work for you, too: 

Mel. — Oh! aye, — and help to contrive ſo 
purely ! — Why, there's lord John, and lord 
Charles, and, gad's curſe, fifty more of them, 
are reſolved to ſuppori the ſcheme.—They have 
all of them their reaſons, my dear. 

Town. — No doubt : — the ladies, I ſuppoſe, 
encourage it, as a ſatire upon our ſex, to ſhew, 
that they think the men of this age little better 
than puppets; or, perhaps, they may have our 
ſtage entertainments in view, which they may 
not judge quite ſo rational as a puppet-ſhew ; or, 
perhaps, both they and the men may be of opi- 
nion, that no actors can ſo well ſupply the want 
of Italian lingers as puppets. 

Moll. — Ah, gad's curſe, you are witty. — 
I'll tell them what you ſay. — Come, your ten 
pieces, my dear, 

Town. — To be ſure, fir, — I muſt make one 
in your noble liſt.— There, Mr. Mollman, (gives 
him the money. ) 

Mall. — You're very good, my dear.— Adieu, 
my pretty little precious. — I have a thouſand 
Places to go to. (Exit. Mollman. 

Town. — Adieu, my egregious coxcomb, or 
rather knave; for when vice wears the maſk of 
folly, it becomes moſt dangerous. — I deſpiſe the 
puppy and his project ; but there's no ſupporting 
life without doing as others of the great world do. 
— Beſides, my dear Flirtille is of the number of 
his admirers, and the policy of love demands my 
compliance. 

Preterea nihil. 
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ow WHAT a pity, what a misfortune to the | 4 
nen world ! — Scarce can all the good ſenſe contained W's 

in this little ſketch of the ingenious author's capa- 3 
e ſo city make us forgive his bit of Latin at the end. 1.0 * 
ord — No more after this. — Yes, I hope he will 1 
m, think better; and as every day affords freſn mat- 15 
ave ter for a ſatiric genius, he will not fail of exerting ih 
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that talent which nature has ſo bounteouſly en- 
dowed him with, for the reformation of mankind, 
and never drop his pen till he has accompliſhed 
the laudable end; — an end, which men and an- 
= will approve, and even ſhould he fail in the 
uccels, the very attempt will enſure to him the 
bleſſings of the deſerving, the untainted few be- 
low, and the more permanent and valuable re- 
wards above. 
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Nx vER did any age like this require a Juve- 
nal — buried, as it were, in luxury and folly, 
entle ſtrokes would have no effect; the ſevereſt 
uh of ſatire ſhould be ＋ and dealt about 


impartially on all; for as all modes, whether good 
or evil, are originally formed by the great world, 
wn and gradually deſcend to the inferiors, there muſt 
d the rectification begin, if we would hope to ſee 
n. any amendment. 
Jy 
f Bur to return. This little ſcene is ſo very de- 
e ſcriptive of that puppet-ſhew project, which at 
8 reſent engroſſes the attention of ſome of our no- 
. ity, that I cannot but think, had the author 
f purſued his firſt intention, and exhibited it on the 
4 ſtage, it would have had ſo good an effect as to 


make the undertakers convert the images they 
had been ſo long in dreffing, into fuel for their 
chambers. But ſince we are to deſpair of this 
experiment, and may Ps in a httle * 

ve 
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have tickets to invite us to the ſqueaking enter- 
tainment, Zuphreſine propoſes, by way of retort, 
to make a party among her city friends, and have 
another of the ſame nature preſented at Guildhall, 
che has already marked out the characters, the 
principal of which are theſe: 


Lady Gaylode, a beauty of ſixty- ſix, in a pink 
and filver ſack, fitting at her toilet, daubing her 
hollow cheeks with carmine, in a great hurry to 
go to the drawing-room, and fretting that the 


man in Racguet-c:urt does not bring the laſt new 
ſet of tecth ſhe beſpoke. 


Lord Lumpiſh, half aſleep in an eaſy chair, 
with the calves of his legs where nature had placed 
his ancles ; one of his arms hanging down like a 

ump- handle, and the other in his boſom, with 
Lady Frelick pouring a glaſs of viper wine down 
his throat. 


Lady Buxem, with one petticoat and a bed- 
own, lolling on a couch, and Mr. Prettyman, 
* groom of the chambers, tying up her garters. 


Lord Manley in a chairman's coat over his 
cloaths, carry ing Lady Rounciful, myffled up in 
his arms, and doctor Goodfee following, with a 
new-born child wrapped up in purple velvet. 


Lord Humdrum with his ſpectacles on, learning 
the game ef whiſt of Mr. Hoyle. 


Sir Dubicus Eitherway in petticoats, and a long 
riding-hood, ſculking into a hedge-tavern near 
Charrg-Creſs, 


Lady 
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Lady Goggle kiſſing her monkey, and calling 
him his grace, and her dear angel. 


Book 12. 


Sir Thomas Spindle in deep conſultation with a 
Few-quack, how to repair the defects of age, and 
faſt living, 


The earl of Baſemetal tearing ſome old news- 
papers, and the counteſs beating her coachman, 
tor giving way to my lady Haughty's gilt cha- 
riot, : | 


John Maver, Eſq; jumping between two ſtools. 


Sir Neceſſary Matchleve, teaching his wife's 
woman to embroider; and Mr, Peacock threading 
the needles. 


Lady Rattle in a red ſurtcut, and hat and fea- 
ther, driving her footman in a chaiſe and four to 
Pimlico. 


A HUMOROUS ſcene between Lady Turnup 


and a noted pawnbroker, about ſome jewels left 


in his hands, the laſt loſing night at whz/. 


A VERY tragical, hyperbolical ſcene between 
Lady Ample, and an old earl, ſuppoſed to be at 
the point of death, 


ANOTHER ranting ſcene between the ſame 
Lady and her rival, . Triton. whom ſhe un- 
fortunately happened to meet on the ſtairs, as ſhe 
was going down all in tears. 


A SOLEMN ſcene of chuſing a member by bal- 
lot, for the moſt venerable and honourable ſocicty 
of whi/t-players at bites chocolate-houſe. 
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AnD the whole to conclude with a grand Hot- 
tentot dance, led up by a high-hiped, plump young 
man of quality, and one of the ſiſterhood of 
Drury- Lane, at a celebrated revel-houſe in Covent- 
garden plazza. a 


ALL the perſons and places to be repreſented 
to the life; but for the benefit of thoſe who may 


never have ſeen the originals, a punch to come in 


between every ſcene, and explain the meaning to 
the audience. 


Tris, with other improvements, which will 
doubtleſs be made before the performance is exhi- 
bited, I am very apt to believe will turn the in- 
tended ſatire on the city, entirely on the contrary 
party, and make the mention of a puppet-ſhew 

ereafter more ſhocking to the ear, than worm- 
wood to the palate. 


EUPHROSINE, however, has too much 
good-nature to be the firſt aggreſſor, and keeps 
her deſign in petto till the execution of the other, 
and then neither Mira, nor our noble widow, 
will deny ſhe has ſufficient authority to proſe- 
cute it. 


Tur ladies of St. James's quarter are certainly 


a little taken off their edge, by the publication of 


fome conundrums, which I ſuppoſe are what Mr. 
F—— 7 has a view to in this letter. They 
are indeed the fitteſt entertainment for the preſent 
age, that has appeared in print a while ; far 
exceeding Foe Miller's jokes, —Spiller's: jeſts, — 
Pills to purge melancholy, or any other or- 
mance of either player or poet of Moor elde, and 
anſwers the purpoſe admizably well, at 


leaſt if it 
Were, 
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were, as I am informed, intended only as a teſt 
of the taſte of our refined wits, and compoſed by 
three or four merry companions over a bottle, 
with a wager laid, that not above one out of 
twenty very fine ladies and gentlemen, but would 
pleaſe themſelves more on the character of being 
able to ſolve even the moſt intelligible conundrum. 
in the whole, than on that of the moſt learned, 
brave, virtuous, or diſcreet perſon of the age. 


How ſtrange a reverſe has a few years brought 
about in the temper and genius of the Exgliſb 
nation ! Could our forefathers pop up their heads, 
and fee the behaviour of their degenerate race, 
they ſurely would repent they ever gave us being. 
Yet, if we may believe a noble poet, 


Time enſibly all things impairs, 

Our fathers have been worſe than theirs, 
And we than ours ; next age will ſee 

A race more profligate than we, 


IVith all the pains we take, have ſiill enough to be. 


I Horx, however, that his lordſhip was leſs a 
Prophet than a poet, elſe what virtuous man would 
with to leave an offspring behind him 


IT is certain, indeed, that when people of rea- 
fon have been enſnared by any inadvertency, or 
hurried by any violent paſſions, ſo as to commit 
the greateſt irregularities, and even though they 
ſhould perſiſt in a long ſeries of them, time would 
at laſt bring ſhame in his hand, and ſtrike them 
with remorſe.—T hey would deteſt their paſt con- 
duct, and give the ſtrongeſt admonitions to warn 
t heir poſterity from being guilty of the ſame. 
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BuT the misfortune is, that now-a-days people 
ſeem to have entered into a combination to thruſt 
even common-ſenſe out of doors. Wicked 
enough it is true we are, but yet we are more 
foolith. — The crimes we act have no kind of 
meaning in them, and we run into vices, meerly 
becauſe they are vices, and not becauſe we find 
either pleaſure or profit in purſuing them. 


A DEPRAVITY of taſte, and a mean dejection 
of mind, are the ſnares from which proceed moſt 
of the evil things we ſee practiſed :— the firſt miſ- 
ides our choice, and gives it a wrong propenſity; 
and the ſecond renders us unable to aſſert the dig- 
nity of our reaſon, in rejecting, with the utmoſt 
diſdain, whatever is repugnant to it. 
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So yielding, alas! are we to what others do, that 
every one ſeems to have no judgment of his own : 
— in our dreſs, our diverſions, our œconomy, in 
our families, and even in our religion, we are ſole- 
ly ſwayed by thoſe above us; and if half a ſcore 
leading people that I could name, were it conve- 
nient, were to ſhew the example, I doubt not but 
we might be brought to jump over a ſtick as dogs 
do in the ſtreet. 


Bu'r Iam weary of a ſubject, no leſs diſagreeable 
to my own humour, than it will be to thoſe of my 
readers, who may happen to ſee too great a likenefs 
of themſelves in the mirror I have preſented them 
with; but to make the beſt amends I can, will now 
give the ladies a little ſtory, the truth of which I 
can aver, that may convince them how much it is 
in the power of a fine woman to convert barba- 
riſm into elegance. and call the latent ſeeds of wit 
torth from the coareſt ſoil of ruſticity. 


A COUN- 
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A cou rRx gentleman of my acquaintance 
had a ſon of ſo ſullen, rough, and untractable a 
temper, that all the education he beſtowed upon 
him, which was very liberal, ſcemed wholly loſt 
upon him. — The a=" thing he made the leaſt im- 
provement in, was Latin: — dancing, muſick, or 
any of the politer accompliſhments, were his aver- 
fion. —He flew all genteel converſation, and hard- 
ly ſpoke but when he was in company with thoſe 
men who worked at mending hedges, filling up 
ditches, and ſuch like occupations, whoſe labours 
he would frequently aſſiſt, and ſeemed mighty well 
pleaſed. In fine, he was the exact model of Dry- 
den's Cymon, and cannot be ſo well deſcribed as in 
that poet's words ; 


A clowniſh mien, a voice with ruſtic ſound, 
And ſtupid eyes that ever lov'd the ground. 
The ruling rod, the father's forming care, 
Mere exercijed in vain, on wits deſpair ; 

The more inform'd, the leſs he r ons 

And deeper ſunk by flound'ring in the mud. 
His corn and cattle were his only care, 

And his ſupreme delight, a country fair; 

His quarter-ftaff which he could ne er «waa 

Hung half before, and half behind his back ; 

He trudg'd along, unknowing what he ſought, 

And whiſtled as he went for want of thought, 


How great a trouble this muſt be to his friends 
and r one may judge — All means were 
tried to render him more like others of his rank 
and condition, but tried in vain :—he {till continu- 
ed the ſame clod, and was even fo obftinately dol- 
tiſh, that the more he found they took pains to 
reform him, the more he was bigotted to his ruſti- 
city, — If the gentlemen of the country * 
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him to a hunting match, he was ſure to refuſe 
them, but would run ten miles to fee a bull-bait- 
ing, or a cudgel-playing.—To hear his ſiſter pla 
on the ſpinet made his head ach, but he could fit 
whole hours with pleaſure to liſten to a bag-pipe. 
In fine, never was a more compleat clown, and 
ſo continued till he arrived at the age of twenty ; 
but then, when all hopes of his amendment were 
paſt, a change, no leſs ſurprizing than pleaſing to 
all his friends, appeared in him. 


AN orphan beauty, to whom his father was 
2 came down to paſs ſome part of the 


ummer-ſeaſon at their ſeat. — The charms of 


her perſon were ſuch as might attract as many 
admirers as beholders, yet were they er 
ſhort of the more valuable perſections of her mind. 


SHE was affable, good-natured, chearful, had 
an uncommon love for learning, and had made a 
good deal of progreſs in ſuch of the ſciences, as 


were looked upon by thoſe who had the care of 


her education, becoming in a perſon of our ſex. 
— To add to all this, ſhe was entirely free from 
pride, affectation, and ever 

the times, though bred in L 
more than ſeventeen ;z an age in which few can 
boaſt of being wholly free frem them, 


modiſh foppery of 
ondon, and then no 


Our modern Cymon heard much talk of this 
fine young lady's coming, before her arrival, and 
of the many perfections ſhe was miſtreſs of; but 
he regarded nothing that was ſaid on that ſcore, 
nor had the leaſt curioſity to fee any object, of 
whoſe praiſe all tongues were ſo full. 


He knew the day ſhe was expected, but ſome 


country- 
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country-gambol took him abroad, and he ſaw her 
not till the next morning ; the hour however in 
which he did, was the laſt of his liberty —He in- 
ſenſibly loſt all inclination for his former plea- 
ſures, and wiſhed only to do that which might be 


approved by her. 


As he found ſhe loved reading, he began to love 
it too, and would paſs ſeveral hours of the night 
in that employment, that he might be able to have 
ſomewhat to entertain her with the next day. 


HAPPENING to come into the parlour one day 
when his ſiſter and ſhe were dancing a minuet 
together to divert themſelves, he fretted inwardly 
that he had ſo much neglected that accompliſh- 
ment, and deſired his father to give orders that the 
dancing-maſter, whom before he had bad get out 
of the houſe, might attend him again. — Muſick 
now alſo grew in great eſte:m with him, and as he 
ſtill remembered ſome touches on the baſs-viol, 
he had once more recourſe to his books, and ſoon 
improved himſelf enough to keep company with 
that inſtrument to his ſiſter's ſpinet, and the more 
delightful voice of the fair occaſion of ſo won» 
drous a change. 


Tux fields and meadows now no longer af- 
forded him any pleaſure, unleſs when Celia (for ſo 
he afterwards called her) was walking in them; 
he no longer talked of arable and paſture, boaſted 
of his leaping over five-bar gates, or tumbling a 
pretty wench on a hay-ſtack ; or that he had been 
the loudeſt at a wake or ſheep-ſhearing.—He was 
indeed the very reverſe of all he had been; and 
perfectly ſenſible of the time he had loſt, e 
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voured to retrieve it by a continual application. 
So great is the force of love when 


—— Net of a vicious kind, 
It dies to nobleſt acts en flame the mind; 
Awakes the fleepy vigour of the ſoul, 
And, Iruſbing o'er, adds motion to the pool : 
Induſtrizus hto to pleaſe, improves our parts 
IViih polifh'd manners, and adorns with arts. 


Love firſt invented verſe, and form'd the rhime, 


The motion meaſur d, harmontz'd the chime. 


AND ſo indeed it proved with our coun 
enamorato : I have already obſerved that the Latin 
tongue was the only thing they could beat into his 
dull brains; he made however no great progreſs 
in it till after his acquaintance with this lady, but 
hearing her repeat, with an admirable grace, ſome 
tranſlations of the odes of Herace, and other an- 
tient poets both Greek and Latin, he was aſhamed 
to think he had not a perfect underſtanding in 
thoſe two languages, therefore endeavoured to 
perſect himfeit in the one, and begin to ſtudy the 
other with all his might. 


WHAT will not a mind reſolved, and unwea- 
ried application be able to produce ! The paſſion 
he was inſpired with fer the amiable Celia, the 
conſ{civuſncis how little he was worthy of her as 
he then was, and the ardent wiſhes he had to ren- 
der himſeli more ſo, enabled him to work won- 
ders: and a few weeks accompliſhed that which 
the ſame number of years had failed to do, and 
which perhaps had never been, had Celia never 
come into the coun ry. 


How great a tranfport this unexpected, this 
unhoped 
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unhoped for alteration gave to his father's heart, 
none who has not been a yo can conceive; 


nor was he leſs ſatisfied to find it occaſioned by fo 
worthy an object ; but though he, and indeed the 
whole family, perceived that love, and love alone 
had wrought this miracle, none gave the leaft 
hint of it betore him, thinking it moſt prudent to 
ſuffer him to purſue his own method in that 
point, and contented themſelves with encourag- 
ing him in his ſtudies, and furniſhing him with 
every thing neceſſary tor the proſecution of 
them. 


HE tranſlated ſeveral little pieces out of the 
claſſic authors, highly to the approbation of his 
father, and a gentleman who was now appointed 
for his tutor, and taken into the houſe for that 
purpoſe ; among other things, the ſtory of Jupiter 
and Europa, as he found it in Meſcus, very much 
hit his fancy, and he took more than ordinary 
pains in putting it into the moſt elegant Engliſh he 
could; for now as love had inſpired him with an 
ambition for learning, fo it prompted him to make 
known the motive of his withes, which yet he had 
never dared to do even by the moſt diſtant hint. 
The method he took was this: 


He tranſcribed his tranſlation very fair, orna- 
mented it with many flouriſhes of the pen, and 
put all the capitals in gold and red, and when he 
had made it as fine as poſlile, encloſed it with a 
dedication in verſe, the firſt ciſay of his youthful 
muſe, which the reader may ſuppoſe was obliged 
to go through many alterations before brought to 
what it was when he took courage to prelent it 
to his adorable Celia. 
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HA vic at laſt finiſhed it, he ſhewed it to his 
tutor, making him a kind of confidante not di- 
rectly of his paſſion, but as if he intended it a tri- 
bute of gallantry to a young lady who was his 
father's gueſt ; the gentleman laughed within him- 
ſelf at the caution and modeſty of his pupil, but 
very well knowing his patron's mind, applauded 
the deſign, praiſed his poem, and encouraged him 
to preſent it. 


Bur I will delay no longer the attention of the 
publick, which, I dare ſay, have curiofity enough 
to be impatient for this production. 


To the moſt amiable Celia, with the fable of 


Jupiter and Europa from Moſcus. 


Mapan, 

The fable, in the following lines, will prove 
How „ how poignant are the darts of love : 
Not only men ſubſcribe to beauty's ſway, 

But charms like yours even gods themſelves obey, 

Earopa's fate the truth of this diſplays ; 

Europa was the Celia of thoſe days : 

Europa's charms could make vn Jove forego 

The joys of heav'n for greater joys below : 

In a diſguiſe he uod, and gain'd the maid, 

And all the bleſſings he receiv d repaid. 

Her virgin-heart at firft with tears was preft, 

Tears filPd her eyes, fighs head d her ſnowy 
breaſt : 

She never - had by experience prov'd 

l bat "twas at once to love and be belov'd : 

But ſoon as &er the thrilling dart ſhe feels, 

And warm ideas ſpeechleſs joys reveals, 

Tears flow no more, no labouring ſighs ariſe, 


Love fires ber breaſt, and ſparkles in her eyes : 
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Her mantling blaad a netu- born vigour gains, 

Delights her heart, and revels through her veins. 

Pleaſures too great to name, ſhe now recetves, 

Pleaſures ſo great ſhe hardly knows ſhe lives. 

What Moſcus wrote, for you I firivet expreſs, 

And put Europa on an Engliſh dreſs. 

To you 1 dedicate my days, my hours ; 

Nay every minutg of my life is yours 

hate er I de to you ſhall fill belong, 

Tit you inſpire, and you ſhall grace my ſong. 

Europa of herſelf muft fly to you; 

What her charms did of old, your's now can do: 

Nay more, to your's a greater power is given; 

Her's drew Jove from, your's raiſe a man to 
heaven. 


© ACCEPT, moſt excellent lady, of this humble 
© offering, as it is the firſt trial of a muſe which 
© owes its being to you, and ſhall ever be devoted 


© to you, with all zeal and fidelity, by your a> 
* 


doring 
STREHON. 


THERE is, in my opinion, ſomething of nature 
in this poem more touching to the heart than the 


moſt maſterly ſtrokes of art — Celia diſdained not 


to accept it with all the ſweetneſs imaginable ; but 
though ſhe was not ignorant of the paſſion ſhe had 
inſpired him with, any more than others who faw 
the effect of it, yet ſhe ſeemed not to have the 
leaſt ſuſpicion ie, and feigned to look not only 
on this dedication, but alſo on every other token 
of what he telt, as proceeding from no more than 
meer complaiſance. 


Bur the time in which ſhe had always intended 


to return to London drawing near, poor Strephon 
began 
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began to be extremely melancholly, and the father 
apprehending ſome ill conſequence from this ſepa- 
ration, thought it beſt no longer to defer acquaint- 
ing his charge, with the effects her beauty had 
produced; and prevail with her, if poffible, to tarry 
a little longer with them. He told her, that it 
his ſon continued to improve, as he had begun 
ſince ſhe had been their gueſt, he flattered him- 
ſelf ſhe would not think him unworthy of the 
happineſs to which he found he had afpired, and 
that, for his own part, as he had always loved 
her as a daughter, he wiſhed for nothing ſo much 
as to make her ſuch, 


CELIA was not at all ſurprized at this declara- 
tion; on the contrary, ſhe had expected it for 
ſome time before, therefore was not unprepared 


with an anſwer. Ihe perſon of Strephon had no- 
thing in it difagreeable, and the thoughts that all 


the pains he took to regulate his behaviour, was 


inti:<ly owing to his deſire of pleaſing her, had 


more weight than had the found hit the moſt 
accompliſhed man on earth. Her generoſity 
made ler compathonate his love, and her prudence 


remonſtrated to her, that it was not likely ſhe 


ſhould ever have an offer of more advantage ; for 
indeed ſhe had but a ſmall fortune, and he was 
the heir of a very large eſtate; ſo that ſhe had not 
the leaſt repugnance to the match. 


SHE replied to the old gentleman, that the 
obligations ſhe had to him for the great care he 
had taken of her, had made her conlider him in 
the ſame light as a father ; that the young lady 


his daughter was extremely dear to her, and that 
Strephon, as being the ſon and brother of two 
perſons, who were the firſt in her eſteem and 
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love, could not be altogether indifferent to her; 
but added, that they were both too young yet to 
think of marriage, and that probably his mind 
might change on the ſight of ſome object more 
agreeable than herſelf; but if it happened that he 
continued in the ſame way of thinking, ſhe knew 
not how to refuſe any thing to a family to whom 
ſhe owed ſo much, 


Tre father was rejoiced to find ſhe had not an 
averſion to his ſon ; and as he himſelf thought 


they were both of them young enough, was not 


in haſte for compleating the marriage, only beg- 
ged ſhe would. not think of leaving them; for, 
ſaid he, as it is ſolely to your preſence I owe a ſon 
worthy of being called ja, there is tos much reaſon 
to fear your abſence will make him relapſe into his 


former ſelf. 


Though I think there is not any danger of ſuch 
a misfortune, anſwered ſhe, ſmiling, yet, fir, it is 
ſufficient to engage my jiay, that you are pleaſed to 


command it. 


In fine, ſhe continued with them the whole 
winter, during which time Strephan made vaſt 
improvements ; and, being emboldened by his fa- 
ther, by degrees found words to expreſs the paſſion 
he was poſleſſed of in ſo pathetic a manner, that 
Celia conteſſed her ſenſibility of it, and the enſuing 
ſpring the nuptials were ſolemnized to the extreme 
ſatistaction of all the parties concerned. 


I HEAR that he became a moſt accompliſhed 

. perſon, and what may juſtly be called a fine gen- 
tleman, though not in the modern acceptation of 
the word; and that no age ever produced a more 


happy 
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happy pair than Strephon and Celia, which names 
they ſtill retain among their intimates, in memory 
of their firſt love. 


As nothing but the power of beauty could have 
rouſed this young gentleman from a ſtupidity which 
ſeemed natural to him, I cannot help laughing to 
think what a mixture of delt and fop there had 
been in him, had his miſtreſs been like ſome fine 
ladies that I know in the world. The clown had 
ſtill remained in him, and when his outſide had 
been transformed into a beau, there could not have 
been a more comical compoſition. 


SUCH animals, however, are ſometimes to be 


met with even in this great metropolis; and it 
would be extremely to the glory of our ſex, if 
they would oblige all their lovers to become ratio- 
nal creatures before they accepted their addreſſes. 
But, alas! while puppet-ſhews and conundrums take 
up their attention, no ſuch thing is to be expect- 
ed. — While the women continue to be attached 
to trifles, the men will alſo continue to encourage 
them in the hope of pleaſing; and as Strephon en- 
deavoured to render himſelf worthy of a woman 
of ſenſe, by becoming maſter of ſuch accom- 
pliſhments as he found were neceſſary for that 
end, fo will all who really love, affect to be what 
will be moſt engaging to the object of his af- 
fections. 


I THEREFORE maintain, that every beautiful 
woman ought to anſwer for all the follies of her 
admirers, provided that ſhe continues them in her 
train; and that it may not be ſaid I lay too great 
a ſtreſs on the influence of my own ſex, I would 
alſo have every man of ſenſe condemned for the 
imper- 
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impertinencies committed by the woman he makes 
his ſerious addreſſes to. — As the mutual deſire 
of pleaſing each other in both ſexes is natural and 
laudable, each would doubtleſs be reformed when 
they found it the only way to anſwer that great 


end. 


Vices are more eaſily left off than follies. — 
Conſcience, though uncalled and unconſulted, will 
ſometimes interpoſe, and ſtop us even in the v 
act of any thing that is truly criminal. But rea- 
ſon is not always ſo officious : our good ſenſe is 
often lulled aſleep by our vanity, and while we 
think we do no harm, we think we may do any 


thing. 


FoLLIEs, however, when too much indulged, 
frequently lead us into vices before we are aware, 
and are the more dangerous as we perceive not 
where we are going till too late to retrieve our» 
ſelves, and we have nothing but a ſad repentance 
to befriend us. 


THe love of gaming, being fond of every new 
trifle, and a continual habit of rambling from one 
publick place to another, are of this ſort ; and I 
may ſay they are captains-general of that army of 
errors, Which enable us to combat againſt virtue, 
and will in time overthrow it. 


11! habits gather by unſeen degrees : 
As brooks make rivers, rivers run to ſeas. 


I wouLD have every woman of common un- 
derſtanding alk herſelf the queſtion, if it is not 
more honour to her to be ſeriouſly praiſed and 
admired by one man of ſenſe, than to have the 
unmeanung 
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unmeaning, idle, hyperbolical compliments of 
twenty fluttering coxcombs ? 


Bur as I have already, at various times, in the 
courſe of theſe ſpeculations, taken notice, ſo I can- 
not forbear again repeating, that it is wholly ow- 
ing to the want of a due reflection, that we ſee 
people ſo generally run contrary, as it were, 
to every thing that it is their true intereſt to 
purſue. 


I Do not find but that even now, on the read- 
ing or being told the hiſtory of any great and me- 
morable perſon, the auditors are ſenſibly affected, 
and ready enough to give ſuch-a-one the praiſes 
they deſerve. — Why therefore are they not fired 
with an ambition of emulating them? — Why 
does not every woman aim at being a Cornelia? 
Why do not the men copy after a Scipio or a Bru- 
tus? — Both ſexes, and all degrees and ranks, 
may find models, not only among the ancients 
but moderns, by which they ought to ſquare their 
actions, if they would but conſider how infinitely 
it would become them to do ſo. 


* 

Bur thinking ſeriouſly is a fatigue which thoſe 
of the polite world cannot ſupport: it mult there- 
fore be ſome demonſtrative proof, that to deſerve 
is the only way to receive applauſe, that can 
change the preſent faſhion of behaviour. 


For example, would a few ſparkling beauties, 
ſuch as Amabella, Martilia, and ſome others, who 
unhappily permit theinſelves to be gallanted by a 
train of coxcombs, which every day follow them 
in the Mall, play with their fans in the boxcs at 
the opera and playhouſes, and boaſt of being - 
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mitted even at their toilets, reſolve hencefore ward 
to have no ſociety but with men of wit, honour, 
and reputation, how ſoon would merit become the 


mode, and all kinds of foppery be left off. 


THEN, on the fide of the men, Porphirio, Al- 
binus, Portius, and all who are celebrated for their 
wit and fine taſte, muſt renounce all converſation 
with the fair hoydens of the age, and ſay fine 
things to none but who are qualified to make them 
proper anſwers. 


I REMEMBER to have heard, that in the reign 
of king Charles the ſecond, a time in which they 
ſay Britiſb wit and elegance were at their height, 
that monarch being walking in the Mall one day, 
was infinitely charmed with the beauty of a young 
lady who happened to be there, and after having 
paſſed her in two or three turns, at length went up 
to her and accoſted her with an air of gallant 
and good-breading peculiar to himſelf ; to which 
ſhe made very aukward replies : and when he told 
her, that beauty ſuch as her's, would add to the 
ſplendor of a court, It may be, cried ſhe, but I 
2 never go there. — Why, demanded the king? 
Becauſe I won't, reſumed the — This behaviour 
in a moment cured the amorous prince of all the 
paſſion ſhe had inſpired him with, and he turned 
from her with as much contempt, as he had ap- 
proached her with admiration, ſaying, Fair and 
Fooliſh ! What a pity it is, when a woman loſes by 
her tongue, all the advantages her eyes have 
gained / 


IT is certain indeed, from all accounts of this 
prince, that liable as he was to the force of beau- 
ty, and to be K new face that had 

any 
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any thing lovely in it, wit only was capable of ma- 
king a laſting impreſſion on him, either in men or 
women. — All his miſtreſſes were famous for vi- 
vacity of genius, and though there might be then, 
as well as now, ſome heavy headed courtiers 
about him, yet thoſe with whom he paſſed his 
private hours, were all men of moſt elevated ca- 


THe love of ingenious converſation deſcended 
from the throne to every thing beneath ; and if 
that age might be called an age of too much gal- 
lantry, as doubtleſs it was, there was a certain 
delicacy in amours, which cannot be alledged in 
favour of the preſent. — This is ſaid by perſons 
who are leaſt inclined to palliate vice, and cannot 


more than to another. * 


1 do not know how it is, ſaid a friend of mine, 
who in his youth, I ſuppoſe, might be of the gay 
world, but the men of theſe days are ftrangely hap- 
py : in my time a fine woman was not to be gain- 
ed without a long application, and a thouſand te- 
ſtimonies of an unfeigned and conſtant regard; but 
now a game of romps, or a lutky run at cards, re- 
duces the vanquiſhed fair to accept of what condi- 
tions the congueror is pleaſed to give. 


How wiſely did the ancients aſſign two Cupids 
of ſuch different natures, to preſide over amorous 
affairs! — the one all tenderneſs and truth, in- 
ſpiring no inordinate defires, but meek, humble, 
and aiming at the ſatisfaction of the object be- 
loved; the other rampant, preſuming, regarding 
only ſelf-gratification, and trampling under foot 
all conſiderations that offer to oppoſe it. 


Can 


be ſuſpected of partiality to one period of time, any 
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Can our ſex then, whoſe characteriſtic is ſoft- 
. neſs and gentleneſs, prefer the latter to the former, 
and forego even nature ! Surely no, if midnight 
riots drown not all reflection, or ſome fatal exi- 
gence render it of no force. 


I REMEMBER to have ſeen in a library belong- 
ing to one of my relations, a little book, intitled 
The Card f Fancy; it was, I believe, one of the 


firſt eſſays of printing in England, and both the 


characters and language ſo obſolete, that it was 
ſcarce intelligible to a modern reader. Perhaps 
the very being ſo, heightned my curiofity ; and 
my extreme deſire, ſeconded by the ſkill of the 
owner of the library, made me in a little tune 
able to comprehend the contents ; which were a 
collection of ſeveral remarkable little hiſtories, 
with proper remarks on each, which ſerved as a 
kind of moral to direct the reader how to make 
his own improvement of the paſſages he found 


THERE were ſeveral pompous accounts of the 
tilts and tournaments of former times made in ho- 
nour of our ſex, and what wonderful things love 
enabled his votaries to perform in the preſence of 
their miſtreſſes; eſpecially if they were honoured 
with a ſcarf, ribbon, or glove, wherewith to or- 
nament their helmet ; but there was one which 
above all the.zeſt took my humour, as I thought 
it more diſplayed the power of that little deity, 
which once made a great noiſe inthe world, than 
any I had ever heard or read of, Some of thoſe 
wno think the Female Spefater worth their per- 
uſal, may poſlibly be as well pleaſed with it as I 
was, and an that I take the liberty of preſeiit- 
ing it as a great curioſity. 
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A FORMER eflay of mine has mentioned, on a 
different occaſion, one Jeffery Rudel, a young 
nobleman of Provence, a fine country now apper- 
taining to France, but formerly a feoff of the em- 
pire. The book, from which I took the narra- 
tive I am about to give, deſcribes him as one of 
the handſomeſt and moſt polite perſons of the age 
he lived in. King Richard the firſt of England, 
who, for his undaunted ſpirit, was ſirnamed Coeur 
de Lyon, having paſt ſome ut of his youth in 
Provence, became exceedingly intimate with him; 
and when he came to the crown, ſent to intreat 
he would not forget their former friendſhip ſo far 
as not to make him a viſit: Feffery Rudel ac- 
cepted the invitation, came over, and was the 
firſt that revived poetry in England, after it had 
lain dormant ſeveral hundred years: there are ver- 
ſes of his compoling ſtill extant in the hands of 
fome of the ancient nobility and gentry of this 
kingdom, and Mr. Rhymer tells us, that there are 
many more in the library of the grand duke of 
Tuſcany. 


WHEN king Richard made his cruſade in the 
holy land, this Feffery went with him, and proved 
himſelf no leſs a hero in the time of battle, than he 
was a courtier in the time of peace. — He was a 
priſoner with that prince in Germany, when on 
his return from fighting the battles of Chrift, he 
was ſeized by the treacherous duke of Auſtria, and 
detained three whole years for ſo exorbitant a ran- 
ſom as ſcarce the whole wealth of England could 
diſcharge : an obligation to the houſe of Auſtria, 
which many ages had cauſe to remember; but 
time eraſes all things, and we are a forgiving peo - 

. — T his however is not to the purpoſe of m 

iſtory, the preſent deſcendant of that * 
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doubtleſs make atonement for all the injuries 
offered to us by her predeceſſors, as well as amply 
recompence the favours the in perſon has re- 
ceived. 


LIßER Tx at laſt regained, he came not with 
the king to England, but paſſed into Bretagne, 
the inheritance of prince Ge2offry, brother to Coeur 
de Lyon, and who was father to that unha 
Arthur, who loſt his life in the uſurpation of his 
uncle John. There did he hear ſuch wonders 
of the beauty, wit, learning, and virtye of the 
counteſs of Tripoly, that he became more truly 
enamoured of her character than is common 
in our days, for men to be with the moſt perfect 
original, that nature ever framed, or art im- 
proved, 


NEe1THER his friendſhip for prince Geoffry, 
nor the perſwaſions of the nobility of Bretagne, by 
whom he was extremely reſpected . and beloved, 
could prevail on Him to ſtay any longer there. — 
He hired a veſſel, and with the firſt fair wind ſet 
ſail for Tripoly. 


Bur though his paſiag made him thus obſti- 
nately bent to forſake all that beſides was dear to 
him in the world, and run ſuch hazards for the 
ſight of the beloved object, yet his good ſenſe 
ſometimes remonſtrated to him, that the adven- 
ture he undertook, had in it ſomething romantic, 
and the uncertainty how he might be received on 
his arrival, filled him with the moſt terrible a- 
gitations. | 


To alleviate the melancholly he was in, * 
0 3 is 
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different occaſion, one Jeffery Rudel, a young 
nobleman of Provence, a fine country now apper- 
taining to France, but formerly a feoff of the em- 
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and when he came to the crown, ſent to intreat 
he would not forget their former friendſhip ſo far 
as not to make him a viſit: Feffery Rudel ac- 
cepted the invitation, came over, and was 
firſt that revived poetry in England, after it had 
lain dormant ſeveral hundred years: there are ver- 
ſes of his compoſing ſtill extant in the hands of 
fome of the ancient nobility and gentry of this 
kingdom, and Mr. Rhymer tells us, that there are 
many more in the library of the grand duke of 
Tuſcany. | 


WHEN king Richard made his cruſade in the 
holy land, this Feffery went with him, and proved 
himſelf no leſs a hero in the time of battle, than he 
was a courtier in the time of peace. — He was a 
priſoner with that prince in Germany, when on 
his return from fighting the battles of Ghri/t, he 
was ſeized by the treacherous duke of Au/tria, and 
detained three whole years for ſo exorbitant a ran- 
ſom as ſcarce the Whole wealth of England could 
diſcharge : an obligation to the houſe of Auſtria, 
which many ages had cauſe. to remember; but 
time eraſes all things, and we are a forgiving peo- 

. — T his however is not to the purpoſe of 4 

iſtory, the preſent deſcendant of W 22 
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doubtleſs make atonement for all the injuries 
offered to us by her predeceſſors, as well as amply 
recompence the favours fhe in perſon has re- 
ceived. "RO 


LisERTv at laſt regained, he came not with 


the king to England, but paſſed into Bretagne, 


the inheritance of prince Ge2offry, brother to Coeur 
de Lyon, and who was father to that unhappy 
Arthur, who loſt his life in the uſurpation of his 
uncle Jobn. There did be hear ſuch wonders 
of the beauty, wit, learning, and virtye of the 
counteſs of T7 ipoly, that he became more truly 
enamoured of her character than is common 
in our days, for men to be with the moſt perfect 
original, that nature eyer framed, or art im- 
proved, 


Ne1THER his friend{hip for prince Geoffry, 


nor the perſwaſions of the nobility of Bretagne, by 
whom he was extremely reſpected . and beloved, 
could prevail on Him to ſtay any longer there. — 
He hired a veſſel, and with the firſt fair wind ſet 
ſail for Tripely. | | 


Bur though his paſſian made him thus obſti- 
nately bent to forſake all that beſides was dear to 
him in the world, and run ſuch hazards for the 
ſight of the beloved object, yet his good ſenſe 
ſometimes remonſtrated .to him, that the adven- 
ture he undertook, had in it ſomething romantic, 
and the uncertainty how he might be received on 
his arrival, filled him with the moſt terrible a- 
gitations. | 


To alleviate the melancholly he was in, during 
O 3 his 


5 
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his long voyage, he poured out the overflowings 
of his Foul in many odes and ſonnets, but as they 
were all in the Provencial tongue, I forbear to 
tranſcribe them; only to ſhew in what manner 
the poets of thoſe days wrote, will give my rea- 
ders one, as I find it tranſlated into Engliſß by 
Mr. Rhymer. 


7 _ i. at an — 


I. F 


Sad and heavy ſhould I part, 
But for this love ſo far away ! 
Not knowing what my ways may thwart, 
My native land ſo far away. 


H. 


Thou that of all things Maker art, 
And form'ft this love { far away, 
Give body flirength, then ſhan't 7 Hart, 
From ſeeing her ſo far away. 


HE. 
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How true a love to pure deſert, 
Is love to her fo far away; 


Eas'd once, a thouſand times I ſmart, 


Whilft, ah ! fhe is ſo far away. 
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IV. 


Nene other love, none other dart 
I feel, but her's ſo far away, 
But fairer never touch'd an heart, 
Than ber's that came ſo far away. 
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My author ſays, that never voyage was more 
unproſperous, that they had great ſtorms, which 
obliged them more than once to put into port to 
refit, and ſometimes were ſo becalmed that the 
ſhip could not make any way, but ſeemed almoſt 
motionleſs: but their worſt misfortune was, they 
were attacked by two Turkiſh gallies, which, but 
for the extraordinary valour and conduct of Fef- 


Frey Ruddel, had made them all priſoners. — He 


received however ſeveral wounds, the anguiſh of 
which, joined to his other fatigues, and the more 
ſevere anxiety of his mind, threw him into a lan- 
yy, — which every moment threat- 
ened diſſolution. 


Tur met by accident with a ſhip bound for 
the ſouthern part of France, which being ſo near 
his own country, he was very much perſwaded by 
the commander to go on board him, and turn 
back : he alledged to him, that in the condition he 
then was, nothing could be more improper than 
to proſecute his intention; that probably his 
native air might be of ſervice to him, and that 
when he was recovered, he might again ſet 
* for Tripaly, with more probability of ſuc- 
ceſs. 


Bur all this, though highly reaſonable, had no 
effect. — The weak and decayed ſituation of his 
body had no influence over his mind, which, 
being wholly taken up with the perfections of the 
beautiful counteſs, made him refolute to proceed, 
whatever ſhould be the conſequence. 


Id fine he continued his voyage, and no ill ac- 
cidents afterward intervening, arrived ſafe at his 
| | ſo- 
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ſo-much-wiſhed-for port. — When he was told, 
as he lay in his cabbin, that they had dropped 
anchor, and were in view of the towers of Tri- 
poly, he lifted up his eyes and hands to heaven, 
giving thanks, that after all his ſufferings, he had 
the happineſs, at laſt, of breathing the ſame air 
with that admirable lady he had come ſo far in 
ſearch of. | 


One, who was leſs a lover than he was, would 
have thought this a poor compenſation, when, 
with all the efforts he made, he found himſelf un- 
able to rife out of his bed, but he received much 
more than he expected, or indeed had reaſon to 
do, The counteſs being informed who was in 
the veſſel, and the motiye which had brought 
him there, as well as the condition to which he 
was reduced, had gratitude and compaſſion enough 
to come to viſit him, ardently wiſhing, that 
this condeſcention might reſtore him to that health 
he had loſt for her ſake : but alas ! he was too 
far gone; inexorable death triumphed over the 

ureſt love that ever was, — His eyes were cloſed, 
as thoſe about him thought, for ever, but ſud- 
denly opened, on his hearing ſhe was there: 
ſhe took him by the hand, and, in the ſweeteſt 
accents, told him ſhe was pierced to the heart 
to think ſo worthy a man ſhould have expoſed 
himſelf to ſuch innumerable dangers. — All, all, 
cried he, eagerly gazing on her, as though he 
would carry her image with him to the other 
world, all my ſuffermgs in beholding you are 
over-paid. He concluded this expreflion, with 
a fervent kiſs on her band, and in that action 


expired. 


So rare an example of an unfeigned affection 
muſt 
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muſt have neceſſarily affected any woman of a 
generous ſoul; but it made ſo deep an impreſſion 
on that of this amiable counteſs, that ſhe lament- 
ed his loſs as of a lover who had long been dear 
to her: ſhe devoted all that tenderneſs to his me- 
mory, which, had he lived, had rendered him the 
happieſt of mankind. — She had his body con- 
veyed on ſhore, and buried in the moſt ſump- 
tuous manner, and erected for him a tomb of 
porphiry and jaſper intermixed, with an epitaph 
in Arabic ww ; — had all his ſonnets odes 
curiouſly copyed over in letters of gold ; — and, 
after ſhe had done all ſhe could think on to 
perpetuate his name, ſhe took a vow of chaſ- 
tity, founded a monaſtery, of which ſhe herſelf 
was abbeſs, and endowed it with her whole 


fortune, 


I cours wiſk this ſtory had a more fortunate 
concluſion, and that, for the encouragement of 
ſuch lovers as the Provencial nobleman, it had 
related the triumphs of his marriage, rather than 
the magnificence of his obſequies; but as the mo- 
tive of my inſerting it, was to ſhew the ladies 
what influence they might have over the men, 
by behaving ſo as to acquire a character like that 
of the counteſs of Tripoly, thoſe who wiſh to be 
loved as ſhe was, may poſſibly become her imi- 
tators. 


IT is my deſign, in ſome ſuture eſſay, to lay 
down a few maxims and rules of conduct col- 
lected from ſeveral of the moſt learned and polite 
authors of all ages, which, if followed, will well 
ſupply every deficiency in nature, give charms to 
the plaineſt face, and render beauty infinitely more 
conipicuous. 
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A $sEcoNnD letter from Britannicus is come to 
hand, but the ſame reaſon which deprived the 
ublic of the ſatisfaction it might have reccived 
by the former, holds good alſo againſt this; 
though ſo great a regard have we both for the 
ſubject, and his moſt juſt and agreeable manner 
of handling it, that we ſhall run the hazard 
of offending thoſe few who may think them- 
ſelves too ſeverely dealt with, in order to oblige 
the more valuable, and, we hope, more nume- 
rous part of our readers, and readily inſert it in 
our next publication ; provided he conſents to 
our omitting the prophecy, and the three laſt 
lines of his fifth paragraph, as well as chang- 
ing the initial letters of proper names for fictitious 
ones. | 


IT will be eaſy for him to conceive the neceſ- 
ſuy there is of doing this, if it appears in print; 
and will therefore pardon the propoſal, and favour 
us with his reſolut ion upon it. I (= 


A LETTER ſign'd Dorinda, another H. L. 
and a third Claribella, are all of them received: 
the two firſt will not fail to have a place in 
our next Jucubrations ; but the other, by reaſon 
of its length, muſt be deferred till the month 
following, when the lady may. depend on ſeein 
the ſtory it contains made as public as — 
will permit, and alſo thoſe obſervations which 
ſhall occur to us on a mature conſideration of the 
matter. a : | 


Ir our opinion ſhould happen (as I fear it will) 
in ſome meaſure to vary from that the fair author 
is of at preſent, we flatter ourſelves ſhe will ex- 
euſe it, on account of that fincerity and impar- 
4 | tiality 


Wr 
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tiality we are determined to preſerve through the 
whole courſe of theſe eſſays. 


THe verſes of Simonides do not at all accord 
with the rules we have preſcribed ourſelves; — 
they ma pany be more agreeable to the pub- 
liſhers of ſome of our weekly papers. Therefore, 
if the author has no other copy than that which he 
ſent to us, to prevent him from the mortification 
of having his wit thrown away, it ſhall be left at 
our publiſher's, where, if he pleaſes to call, it 
will be returned, without one word borrowed, or 
embezzled. 


End of the SECOND VoLUME. 
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